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By  CHARLES   BUTLER,  Es^.    )  7  Tc?  -  /  ^  i  ^ 
OF  limcolm's-ink. 


— ^—  Errat  longd,  uie4  qaidem  sententil. 
Qui  imperiam  credit  graTios  ette  aui  ftabiliuf 
Yi  quod  fit,  qoan  illod,  quod  amidtil  m^migitiir. 

TxBvifot. 


♦  HNANTA    £niEIK££I. 


VOL.  m. 
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JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE^TREET. 
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Quare  quit  taQdem  me  reprebendat,  si  quantum  ceteris  ad  festos  dbt 
luionim  celebrandos,  quantum  ad  alias  voluptates,  et  ad  ipsam  requiem 
animi  et  corporis  conceditur  temporis :  quantum  alii  tempestivis  conTiviis, 
quantum  alese,  quantum  pils,  tantum  mihi  egomet,  ad  base  studia  reco^ 
lenda,  sumpsero. 

Cic,  PR«.  Aachia. 

Le  changement  d'etude  est  toujours  un  delassement  pour  moi. 

D'Agvesskav. 


Luke  Hansard  &  Sons,  near  linooln's-Inn  Fields,  London. 
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SOME  OF  HIS  REMINISCENCES. 


Acdpc$edfaciHL 

Bucb.  ad  Martam,  Scot.  Heg. 


^S  the  Writer's  time  of  life  admonishes  him,  that  this  may 
be  the  last  occasion,  on  which  any  literary  production  of  his 
pen  will  solicit  the  attention  of  the  public,  he  avails  himself 
of  it  to  mention  the  titles  of  aJl  his  works,  and  to  state  suc- 
cinctly some  circumstances  and  observaUons,  which  the  pre- 
sent publication  brings  to  his  recollection.  Several  works 
having  been  imputed  to  him,  in  which  he  has  had  no  con- 
cern, and  which  he  knows  only  by  their  titles,  he  takes  this 
opportunity  of  disclaiming  all^  which  he  shall  not  mention. 

M.  Pellisson,  in  his  account  of  M.  Hu^t  the  celebrated 
bishop  of  Avranches,  observes  of  that  prelate,  that,  **  from  his 
•*  tenderest  years,  he  gave  himself  to  study ;  that,  at  his  rising, 
**  his  going  to  bed,  and  during  his  meals,  he  was  reading,  or 
*^  had  others  to  read  to  him ;  that  neither  the  fire  of  youth, 
**  the  interruption  of  business,  the  variety  of  his  employments, 
**  the  society  of  his  friends,  nor  the  bustle  of  the  world,  could 
<(  ever  moderate  his  ardour  for  study  *."  These  expressions 
the  writer  has  applied,  with  complete  justice,  to  the  reverend 
Mr.  Alban  Butler,  the  author  of  «  The  Lives  of  the  Saints," 
his  paternal  uncle  f :  he  beUeves  that,  with  some  justice  at 
least,  he  may  also  apply  them  to  himself. 

*  Pellisaon,  Histoire  de  I'Acad^nie,  1  vol.  p.  io«. 
t  In  the  account  of  his  life  inserted  in  the  3d  vol.  of  the  writer's 
Woiks. 

VOL.  III.  b 
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It  if  pteBsing  to  him  to  reflect,  tlutt,  though  few  hare  ex- 
ceeded him  in  the  love  of  Uteratare,  or  pursued  it  widi  greater 
delight,  it  nerer  leduced,  or  was  suspected  by  his  profesrional 
firieods  of  seducing  him,  for  mie  moment,  fiwm  prefessioiial 
dutjr.  M.  Teissier*,  in  his  account  of  one  of  the  Erencfa 
J9iriieonniks  noticed  in  his  Elcge$,  mentions  that  ^  he  was 
^  so  absorbed  in  his  literary  pursuits,  that  his  wife  was 
**  frequently  obliged  to  drag  him  from  his  library  to  his  bu* 
**  reau."  To  this  necessity,  the  loved  and  revered  person,  to 
whom  the  writer  owed  thirty-seren  years  of  happiness,  was 
ae?er  exposed. 

Yeiy  early  rising,  a  systematic  division  of  his  time,  an  ab- 
stinence drom  all  company  and  diversions^  by  which  he  was 
not  highly  amused,  and  the  habit  of  never  permitting  a  bit 
or  scn^  of  time  to  be  unemployed,  have  furnished  him  with 
an  abundance  of  literary  hours.  The  produce  of  them  has 
often  been  presented  to  the  public,  and  he  has  no  reason  to 
be  dissatisfied-with  their  rec^tion.  It  is  a  great  satisfection 
to  him  to  reflect,  that  they  do  not  contain  a  single  line,  by 
which  the  personal  feelings  of  any  person  have  been  hurt. 


Hb  first  appeared  before  the  public,  in  an  anonymous 
EssAT  ov  Houses  of  lNnusTRY,-^-one  of  the  many  well- 
meant,  but  unavailing  attempts,  which  were  made  during  the 
last  century,  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  poor.  The 
county  of  Norfolk,  which  had  been  long  split  into  a  court  and 
H  country  parQr,  was  divided  in  opinion  on  the  probable  uti- 
lity of  the  scheme.  It  was  advocated  by  the  former,  and  there 
was  a  difference  of  sentiment  among  the  latter.  Sir  Harbord 
Harbord,  afterwards  ad>'anced  to  a  peerage  under  the  title  of 
Baron  Suffidd,  and  Mr.  Chad,  afterwards  created  a  baronet, 
opposed  it :  Mr.  Potter,  the  translator  of  iEschylus,  wrote  a 
pamphlet  m  advocation  of  it,  and  to  this,  by  the  desire  of  Sir 
HaiiK>rd  Harbord  and  Mr.  Chad,  the  writer  re^^ed  by  the 

*  Elofes  des  Hommet  Sarans  tir^  de  rHistoire  deM.de  Thow. 
Lejde,  4  vol.  lamo. 
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Etmj,  whieh  behat  mentaoiied.  It  had  tome  cifCttl>tioain4he 
ecMiity»btitv«ryJ[itde  bejrdBdit.  The  writer  has  ttoCMtnr  it 
irithui  the  lart  iotty  yean,  and  has  efen  linrgotten  ttt  tMe. 
He  tfahikt  it  was  pidiUshed  m  177^ 

The  snooesseftbepIaft^peaKd  to  hkn  prflMeawrttcal  >^ 
he  recoUeots  that  he  -then  bc^gao  to  entertain  an  ephiiui 
whkh  BOW  eeems  general^  ■  that,  in  the  whde  syeteas  of  th^ 
poerUws  there  is  seroetbing  radically  but  incmaU^  wrong.— - 
A  goatloinan»  on  whose  anthori^  he  thinks  he  can  rlsprnd, 
leMhim»  that  Mic»Fitt»  being  one  Tiidt  ia  Eomx,  dsscaotod 
with  great  satisfaction,  on  the  prosperous  state  of  thetsountry, 
an4  farticularly,  on  thecomfiMrti^le  condition  6f  the  poor. 
Hi#hest  let  the  discouiee  drop;  but  contrired  that,  on  the 
foOewiag  day,  Mr.  Pitt  should  walk  into  the  adjeining  1 
of  Habted.  It  presented  to  hiui  a  ^wetncle  of  Ae 
povetty  and  wretobednesss — be  surtc^ed  it  for  some 
wonder  and  silence ;  and  then  declared  that  he  had  no  ( 
eaptaen  that  England  presented,  in  any  part  of  it,  such  a 
scene :  he  made  a  liberal  donation  to  its  distressed  inhabiu 
ants,'an4  soon  aAevwarda  brouf^  inia patliainent  a  bill  fon 
the  relief  of  the  poor.— Nothing  can  show  the  unmaai^eable 
■atnre  of  the  subject  more  than  the  fate  of  this  bill :  a  sU^ 
diecussion  of  it  discovered  the  impracticability  of  h  in  all  its 
parts  ;«*-yet  Mr.  Pitt  possessed  talents  of  nncomsaoa  msg- 
nitnde,  and  had  every  assistance  in  fonning  and  anranging  the 
bill,  which  the  experience   and  ingenuity  of  ethers  could 

II. 

The  writer's  next  publication,  was  a  pamphlet  of  somewhat 
greater  consequence,  intituled, — An  <<  Essay  on  the  leoa- 
**  isiTt  OF  iMPaxssiHO  Seambv  :"  it  was  more  favourably  re»> 
ceived,  and  went  through  two  editions.  It  introduced  the 
writer  to  the  acquaintance  of  the  earl  of  Sandwich,  then  the 
fast  lord  ef  the  admiralty ;  and  some  pages  in  the  second  edition 
were  written  by  his  Isrdship.  It  ftost  if^eared  in  the  year 
I778, — ^It  was  occasioned  by  sease  attempts^  which  were 
amkif  mtibm  thae,.  In  peMuade  the  seamen,  diat  the  practice 
at  iiiqinssiiiB  wsa  centsary  both  to  the  law  and  the  con^ tkw* 
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lion  of  Great  Britain.  This  notion  was  particularly  patronised 
bj  the  honourable  Temple  Luttn^,  an  active  roemb^  of  the 
.opposition.  Ministers  were  afraid  of  the  consequences,  and 
lord  North  desired  the  late. Mr.  Thomas  Astk,  the  keeper 
of.  the  records  in  the  Tower,  to  procure  a  publication  in  its 
defence.  He  proposed  it  to  the  writer  of  these  pages.  This 
gave  rise  to  the  pamphlet  we  have  mentioned :  it  was  mudi 
read,  and  was  even  said  to  settle  the  question. 

The  principal  arg^uments  and  authorities  which  it  contained, 
were  taken  from  the  speech  of  sir  Michael  Foster,  (then 
recorder  of  Bristol,  and  afterwards  deservedly  advanced  to  be 
one  of  the  judges  of  the  court  of  King's  Bendi),  in  the  case 
of  Alexander  Broadfoot,  indicted  for  the  murder  of  a  sailor, 
who  was  one  of  a  party  that  endeavoured  to  impress  him. 
Some  additional  facts  and  arguments  are  adduced  in  the 
writer's  pamphlet ;  but,  on  a  recent  perusal  of  it,  he  found 
.these  so  few,  that,  particularly  as  the  subject  has  long  ceased 
to  be  a  topic  of  discussion,  he  would  not  give  it  a  place  in 
the  general  collection  of  his  works. 

K  The!  pamphlet  was  dedicated  to  lord  Loughborough,  at  this 
time  his  mi^esly's  solicitor-general,  and  procured  for  the 
writer  repeated  instances  of  the  good-will  of  that  distinguished 
person.  The  public  did  not  do  his  lordship  justice :  his 
derelictioa  of  the  whigs,  to  whom  he  had  originally  attached 
himsdf,  in  his  political  career,  excited  a  prejudice  against 
him,  from  iriiich  he  never  recovered.  But  his  ti^ents,  his 
munificence,  his  steadiness  in  friendship,  and  his  literary 
endowments,  it  is  impossible  to  deny :  the  writer  found  him 
on  every  occasion  a  warm  and  an  active  friend. 


III. 

It  has  been  mentioned,  that  his  Essay  on  the  legality  of 
impressing  Seamen,  introduced  the  writer  to  the  earl  of 
Sandwich.  In  1779,  &ciHP^^  BailUe  published  a  work,  which 
9everely  reflected  on  his  lordship's  administraticm  of  Grsek- 
wicH  Hospital  ;  it  accused  him  of  neglect  and  corruption^ 
and  of  conferring  several  places  of  rank  and  emblumeut  in 
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the  hoq^ital  on  landmen;  and  thus  making  its  patronage 
sulxiervient  to  fais  lordship's  Huntingdonshire  politics.  His 
lordship  moved,  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bendi,  for  an 
information  against  the  captain.  Mr.  Erskine  defended 
him :  it  was  the  first  time,  that  he  advocated  a  cause  in  any 
court  of  justice ;  and  never  did  a  first  speech  elevate  an  ad- 
vocate,  so  instantly,  into  eminence ;  he  retained  it  until,  at 
the  close  of  his  forensic  career,  he  was  advanced  to  the 
office  of  chancellor. 

The  eloquence  of  this  remarkable  man,  was  an  era  at  the 
bar.  His  addresses  to  juries  have  not  been  equalled  ;  fhey 
aiEke  capdvated  their  understandings,  their  imaginations,  and 
their  passions;  He  often  rose  to  the  highest  oratoiy ;  but  it 
was ahrajrs simple;  and  even  in  his  most  daring  flights,  there 
was  much  that  was  very  ftmiKar ;  but  this  rather  set  off  than 
bonded  their  splendour,  rather  increased  than  diminished 
their  general  efieot.  His  skill  in  the  conduct  of  a  cause,  and 
in  the  examination  of  witnesses,  has  never  been  surpassed:  his 
discretion  never  forsook  him ;  his  manners  were  always  most 
gentlemanly.  At  the  bar  he.was  uniformly  loved  and  admired ; 
and,  when  he  quitted  the  seals,  no  one,  as  lord  Eldon  justly 
remarked  of  him,  could  have  a  greater  wish  to  discharge 
properly  the  office  which  was  conferred  on  him,  or  greater 
talents  to  qualify  him  for  a  proper  discharge  of  it.  A  true 
fi'iend  to  constitutional  liberty,  he  was  its  constant  and 
animstted  advocate ;  but  he  never  fiiiled  in  respect  to  the 
crown,  or  sacrificed  to  the  prejudices  or  vagaries  of  the 
populace. 

His  speech  against  the  information  for  whidi  lord  Sandwich 
applied  was  successful:  the  information  was  refused,  and 
prejudice  ran  high  against  the  noble  peer.  This  produced  an 
inquiry,  in  the  house  of  lords,  into  his  lordship's  manage- 
ment of  Greenwich  hospital.  It  was  conducted  by  the  dnke 
of  Richmond  with  d>ility,  and  the  most  pertinacious  and 
persevering  industry.  Lord  Sandwich  entrusted  his  defence 
to  the  writer  of  these  pages :— his  lM>our  was  great, — and, 
as  it  led  to  no  information  that  could  be  of  use  to  him  on  any 
Aiture  oecation,  it  was  most  ungrateful.    He  prepared  the 
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speech,  which  hk  l<Nrdthip  ddirared  in  his  deftnte :  it  ^ 
most  fiivoarably  receiyed  both  by  the  house  and  tbepiMiOi- 
some  other  papers  circulated  by  his  lordship  on  this  occasioa 
were  also  prepared  by  hina. 

Lord  Sandwich  might  serve  as  a  model  for  a  man  of 
business, — He  rose  early,  he  often  appointed  the  writer  to 
attend  him  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning;  and  his  time, 
from  that  hour,  till  a  late  dinner,  was  wholly  dedicated  to 
business :  he  was  very  methodical ;  slow,  but  not  wearisome, 
cautious  but  not  suspicious,  rather  a  man  of  sense  than  a  man 
of  talent ;  had  much  real  good  nature ;  his  promises  mi^ 
be  relied  on.  His  manners  partook  of  the  M  court ;  and  he 
possessed,  in  a  singular  degree,  the  art  of  attaching  persm» 
of  every  rank  to  him.  Few  houses  were  more  pleasant  or 
instructive,  than  his  lordship's ;  it  was  filled  wi^  rank  and 
talent,  and  every  one  was  at  ease.  He  professed  to  be  fond 
of  music,  and  musicians  flocked  to  hkn ;  he  was  the  soul  of 
the  catch  club,  and  one  of  the  directors  of  the  concort  of 
ancient  music ; — but, — (which  is  the  case  of  more  than  one 
noble  amateur), — he  had  not  the  least  real  ear  for  music,  and 
was  equ^y  insensible  of  harmony  and  melody. 

IV. 

About  this  time  the  writer  amused  himself  in  an  inquiry, 
the  result  of  which  he  afterwards  stated  in  a  private  letter  to 
a  friend,  who,  without  his  knowM^e,  almost  immediat^y 
published  it  in  the  Anti-jacobin  Review.  As  it  is  a  very 
^tarmless  production,  and  contains  some  particulars  on  a  sub- 
ject, in  which  the  public  has  taken  and  still  continues  to  take 
great  interest,*-^e  authorship  of  the  celebrated  letters  und^ 
the  name  of  Junius, — the  writer  gives  it  a  place  in  these 
pages. 

The  inquiry  was  made  by  him  in  conjunction  with^ie  oele* 
brated  Mr.  Wilkes, — a  deli^tful  and  instructive  companion,—* 
but  too  often  offensive  by  his  freedom  of  speech,  when  religion 
or  the  sex  was  mentioned.  The  writer's  acquaintance  with 
him  did  not  begin  till  his  political  turmoils  were  at  an  end. 
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In  his  manner  and  habits,  he  was  an  elegant  epicurean,  yet  it 
was  evident  to  all  his  intimates  that  he  feared, 

"  Aliquos  manes  et  subterranea  regna.*' 

Hob. 

In  his  real  politics,  he  was  an  aristocrat,  and  would  much 
rather  have  been  a  favoured  courtier  at  Versailles,  than  the 
most  commanding  orator  in  St.  Stephen's  chapel.  His  dis- 
tressses  threw  him  into  politics ;  he  assumed  the  character  oi 
a  staunch  whig,  and  his  consistency  must  be  admitted  by  all. 

He  thought  highly  of  the  talents  and  firmness  of  the  late 
king, — and  was  persuaded  that  a  ministry  protected  by  him 
could  not,  without  some  singular  blunder,  or  some  event  sm- 
gularly  unlucky,  be  shaken  hy  any  opposition  :  he  predicted 
that  the  coalition  between  lord  North  and  Mr.  Fox  would  pro- 
duce a  total  disbelief  of  public  virtue,  and  create  a  third  party, 
equally  hostile  to  ministers  and  the  opposition-aristocracy. 
He  said,  that  the  distinction  which  has  been  supposed  to  exist 
between  the  friends  of  the  king  and  the  friends  of  the  minister, 
originated  in  the  councils  of  lord  Bath,  when  he  went  over  to 
the  ministry,  on  his  dereliction  of  the  popular  party. 

In  one  of  the  conversations,  which  Mr.  Fox  permitted  the 
writer  of  these  pages  to  hold  with  him,  that  great  man  expres- 
sed the  same  opinion.  He  said  that  no  one  could  conceive  the 
extent  and  effect  of  the  influence  of  the  crown,  who  had 
not  had  opportunities  of  observing  its  direct  or  indirect  ope- 
ration on  every  state  and  condition  o£  life. — "  Wlule  Mr. 
"  Pitt,"  he  said,  "  was  in  office,  you  all  attributed,  in  some 
"  degree  at  least,  his  overwhelming  majorities,  to  his  talents 
'*  and  eloquence :  these,  I  am  as  willing,  as  any  other  man  can 
**  be,  to  admit;  but  you  now  have  Mr.  Addington,  and  the 
"  majorities  do  not  decrease."^ — Might  it  not  have  been  ob- 
served to  Mr.  Fox,  that  he  himself  had  in  some  measure  been 
the  cause  of  these  majorities  i  Had  tliere  been  no  coalition,  no 
India  bill,  nothing  in  short  in  the  politics  of  Mr.  Fox,  which 
had  prejudiced, — it  may  be  unjustly, — a  very  large  portion  of 
the  people  of  England  against  him,  might  not  he  and  the 
illastrious  band,  which  surrounded  him,  have  been  able,  we 
will  not  say  to  make  the  minister  surrender  at  discretion,  but 
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lo  lesmn  considerably  hk  majorities,  aad  Ihos  reduce  hin 
to  terms  ?  Perhaps  the  real  nature  and  efect  of  this  jnflqmqr 
so  oflen  mentioned,  and  so  seldom  justly  appreciated,  will  not 
be  known,  till  we  behold  an  opposition  formed  of  men  not 
only  of  eminent  talents  and  high  honour,  but  possessing  the 
full  confidence  and  attachment  of  the  body  of  the  people. 

A  profound  treatise  on  the  subject  of  influence  is  wanteds 
That  some  mfluence  in  the  crown  ia  necessary  nrast  be 
admitted :  without  it,  the  inertness  of  some,  and  tlie  way^ 
wardness  of  others,  would  paralyse  all  tlie  operations  evett 
of  good  and  able  ministers.  To  ascertain  that  exact  amount 
of  influence,  which  would  give  activity  and  efect  to  the 
measures  of  government,  without  enabling  the  crown  to  act 
long  in  opposition  to  the  just  wishes  of  the  people,  would 
as  certainly  be  as  useful,  ask  is  an  arduous  inquiry. 

Mr.  Wilkes  abounded  in  anecdote  and  wit:  and  this  was  so 
constantly  at  his  command,  that  wagers  have  been  gained,  that 
from  the  time  he  quitted  his  house  near  Story's  Gate,  till  he 
reached  Giuildhall,  no  one  would  address  him,  who  should 
leave  him  without  a  smile,  or  a  hearty  laugh.  Notwithstanding 
their  feuds,  lord  Sandwich  and  he  were  partial  to  each  other. 
On  one  occasion,  the  writer  of  these  pages,  not  having  been 
quite  punctual  in  time  to  an  appointment,  whidi  lord  Sandwidi 
had  made  for  him,  it  was,  (not  good-naturedly),  moitioned  to 
his  lordship,  that  the  writer  dmed  with  Mr.  Wilkes  :•— "  Wdl 
«<  then,"  said  lord  Sandwich,  «'  the  fascination  of  Wilkes  has 
**  made  me  break  appointments  so  of^en,  that  it  is  but  fatf 
"  be  diould  make  a  person  once  break  his  appointment 
«  with  me." 

Mr.  Wilkes  had  written  tiie  history  of  his  lik ;  and  earnestly 
lequested  ^e  writer  to  be  his  executor,  onder  a  condition  o^ 
printing  it  entire  and  unaltered.  With  this  view  he  indulged 
the  writer  with  the  perusal  of  it :  the  writer  declined  the 
charge:  he  has  been  informed  Uiat,  on  the  death  ofMr.  Wilkes, 
the  cover  of  the  book  was  found  with  all  the  leaves  ^  it  cut 
out    The  public  has  no  reason  to  regret  its  loss. 

'  One  of  die  amusements  of  Mr.  Wilkes  and  the  writer,  was 
an  attempt  to  discover  the  author  of  Junius's  Letters.  With 
this  view,  we  perused  all  of  them  wMi  great  attention, 
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exanwifd  many  of  the  or}gi«ris>  coUecM  ^m4  «ifted  alf  thtf 
anecdotes  we  ooald  learn^  and  weighed  all  the  «pinio(i^  and 
conjectures  which  we  coidd  hear  of.  The  ^^It  is  generally 
stated  in  the  letter,  to  which  the  writer  has  alltkled,  lUid 
which  he  wUi  now  transcribe. 

-  '*  Dew  Sir, 

**  Thx  coorevsations  I  had  wiUt  Mr.  Wilkes,  <m  the  subject 
of  Jimius's  Letters,  took  place  from  1776  to  about  17^4^ 
during  which  time  I  lived  with  him  in  great  indmocy ;  he 
even  entrasted  me  with  the  manuscript  memoirs  of  his  life. 
In  his  public  or  political  parties  I  never  mixed,  but  I  lived 
mocb  with  hhn  in  private ;  there  he  aj^ieared  to  the  greatest 
advantage ;  he  was  highly  respected  and  loved  by  those  who 
lived  with  him  on  that  footing,  and  I  thidk,  with  great  plea* 
sure,  that  I  was  one  €ff  them. 

*'  Ear  horn  giving  the  least  hint  that  he  wad  the  author  of 
Jnnius^s  Letters,  he  always  explicitly  disclaimed  it,  and 
ttaeated  it*  as  a  ridiculoos  supposition.  No  <me  acquainted 
with  his  style  can  suspect,  for  a  moment,  diat  he  was  the 
author  of  them;  the  merit  of  hk  style  was  simplicity;  he 
had  both  gaiety  and  strength,  but  to  l^e  rancorous  sarcasbu^ 
tile  lofty  contempt,  with  which  Junius's  Letters  abound,  no 
one  was  a  greater  stranger  -tium  Mr.  Wilkes.  To  this  may  be 
added,  the  very  slighting  manner  in  which  Junius  expresses 
Idmself  of  Mr.  Wilkes.  1  am  w^fing  to  admi^  that  tf 
Mr«  Wilkes  had  written  Juni OS's  LetA&rs,  he  wouM  have 
tfciitrd  Mr.  Wiftes  uncivilly^  fbt*  the  sake  of  duguising  hhh^ 
self.  But  sneer,  and  particularly  that  kmd  of  sneer,  which 
Mr.WiUces  occaiionaily  receives  from  Junius,  you  may  be 
assared,  Mr.  Wilkes  could  never  have  used  tn  speaking  of 
htosetf.  With  respect,  therefore,  to  his  having  said  to  your 
friend  that,  ^  at  his  ascension,  the  author  of  Junius  would 
**  he  known,**  I  am  con^dent  he  never  used  those  words,  or 
attywords  like  them.  You  mfention  to  me  your  having  heard 
that  Junius's  Letters  were  printed  off  befbre  they  were  deli* 
veted  to  the  printer.  Hiis  wis  not  the  ftct;  if  it  had  been 
true,  it  would  have  put  Mr.  Wilkes's  authorship  whoHy  out 
of  the  question,  as  he  had   no    convenience  whatever  for 
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ftmtmg  I  01106  prooored  a  copy  to  bo  laodo  te  Idni  of 
pome  verj  {irivale  poperiy  and  lio  thon  greally  hmwilfri  to 
me  Ilia  want  of  a  private  pttm. 

**  Our  c<myenatioii8  on  Janint'a  Letters  bigaB  fnoi  a 
whimgical  circimntancfi,  Businen  hamg  carried  ne  to  Ira- 
land  in  1776, 1  wrote  to  Mr.  Wilkes  from  Holyhead;  00  ny 
retum,  he  informed  me  that  my  lettor  had  been  stopped  at  the 
postH^ce»  from  the  similarity  of  the  hand-writing  to  that  of 
Junius.  This  made  me  wish  to  see  the  original  of  Janius'a 
Letters,  and  he  produced  them  to  me.  We  more  than  once 
'examined  them  together^  with  great  attention.  AUoftfaeas^ 
except  the  letter  to  the  king,  are»  if  I  remember  rightly,  in 
the  same  hand-writing.  It  is  like  that  which  well-eduoaled 
ladies  wrote  about  the  beginning  of  the  centuiy ;  a  laige 
open  hand,  regular,  q>proaching  to  the  Italian*  Mr.  Wilkes 
had  a  card  of  inritation  to  dinner  from  old  lady  Ten^de^ 
writton  in  her  own  hand;  on  comparing  it  with  Jonios's 
Letters,  we  thought  there  was  some  resemblance  botweoa 
them.  The  letter  to  the  Kii^  was  in  a  haad^writing  pecw 
foctly  diferent;  a  veiy  regular,  staid  hand;  no  diftrenoe 
between  the  fiur  stroke  and  the  body  of  the  letters;  whan  I 
see  you  I  will  show  you  seme  writing  very  similar  to  it.  Aa 
to  my  own  hand-writing  it  has  not  now  the  slightest  rtam^ 
Mance  to  it,  nor  do  I  think  it  ever  had  amy* 

**  The  letters»  generally,  if  not  alway%  were  seat  in  aia 
envelope,  (which  was  tiben  b^  no  means  so  general  as  it  novr 
isy)  and  in  the  folding  up^  «a4  the  direction  of  the  letter,  w<e 
thought  we  could  see  marks  of  the  writer's  heWt  of  fioUi^ 
ssid  directing  oflkiai  letters.  The  lines  were  very  evm; 
very  lew  blota»  erasures,  or  marka  of  harry.  Mr.  WiUm 
racaived  many  letters  Aom  Juniui,  which  ne^er  were  pub- 
lished I  one,  in  particular,  on  the  suii^ea  of  ataproviag  tfct 
representation  of  the  people.  Their  opinions  were  dilfcffear» 
I  remember  Juajus's  letter  began  by  his  s^jring,  *  he  was 
^  treated  as  a  pagan  idol,  with  piuch  in^i^iyftf^,  but  with  no 
*  attention  to  his  orades.' 

**  We  tfaou^t  his  hij^wroui^  pai^egyric^  lord  Ckethjaa 
was  ironical. 

f'  Mr.  Wildes  scouted  the  notion  of  Mr.  Buike's  beisg  tl|e 
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waAcfr  of  tbe  letten.  His  inspidoDt  M  oit  Dr.  B»  Inabep 
ef  H.  but  I  don't  reorikct  more  than  two  reasons  nssignail 
bj  bim  for  suspecdng  lus  lordshqp;  one,  that  he  had  pub- 
lished a  s^mon,  befere  Jnniiis's  Letlen  i^peared,  die  style 
of  whidi  was  Tory  like  that  of  die  letters;  another  after  die 
letters  appeared,  in  a  style  wholly  unlike.  These  sermons,  I 
think,  I  hare  seen,  and  that  diey  did  not  appear  to  me  to 
warrant  Mr.  Wilkes's  observations.  The  o^r  reason  was, 
that  die  references  in  the  letters  to  the  Bible  were  not  to  die 
received  translation,  but  to  the  Vulgate,  iHiieh,  he  said,  the 
bishop  always  used,  and  which,  (by  die  way,)  filr.  WSkm 
gready  adn^red.  He  descr3)ed  die  bishop  to  be  a  saturnine, 
observing,  profound,  and  silent  man,  sudi  an  one  as,  a  jiribr^ 
we  should  suppose  Junius.  But  it  was  a  mere  snqpioton,  sad 
we^^equendy  amused  ousseives  with  endeavouring  to  find  a 
more  likely  peoMm. 

^  Arguing  synthetically,  we  determined  that  Junios  mast 
be  a  resident  in  L<mdon,  or  its  environs,  from  the  imwediats 
answers  which  he  generally  gave  his  adversaries ;  that  he  was 
not  an  audior  by  protfesdon,  from  the  visible  imprevemsnt 
whidi,  from  tkae  to  time,  was  discemiMe  in  his  style;  that 
he  was  a  man  of  high  rank,  firom  the  tone  of  equality  whkk 
he  seemed  to  use  qmte  natnraUy  in  his  addrsssss  to  persons 
of  rank,  and  in  his  expressitms  respecting  them ;  that  fae  wn* 
not  a  profound  lawyer,  fWm  die  gross  inaoeuraoy  of  swaa  o£ 
hisle^  ex^^esnons;  that  hehadapersenalaniiimsitya^aiast 
die  kmg,  the  duke  of  Bedford,  and  iord  Mansfield,  ttrnk  the 
bitterness  of  his  expressions  respecting  them ;  diet  he  had 
lived  with  military  mM,  from  the  propriety  of  his  kOfasge 
Ob  military  sut^ectes  and  th»t  he  was  4  gireat  reader  of 
ndvds,  from  his  fre^cot  aUasteiss  to  them.  The  geimal 
idea,  ^t  die  le«»eis  were  the  ooki^ositioii  ttf  more  than  e«l 
pemee^  we  ahrays  rejected.  The  story  that  siftglo  spsaeh 
Bimtlton  taferdMd  one  of  Us  ftienda,  diaft  the  Juntiii  (^  the 
msonii^  contained  #uoh  and  such  passages,  and  that,  tiU  dftt 
mbsequeai  day,  no  such  Junius  made  his  appearance,  wp 
dHm^  sirffcietidy  autfaeoticaled ;  andt  we  idse  tbeofltt  H 
sstisfoetorily  aeeouoted  fos^  by  tb^  soppasitjcm  d*t  WoUdfoH 
kiidahdwn  the  letter  to  Mn  HsAilton  on  die  pfeeeding  day. 
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*vcad  mentioned  hm  inlention  of  inserting  it,  but  had  bees 
unexpectedly  prevented.  We  also  believed  in  the  story,  that 
while  Garrick  was  writing  a  note  to  Mr.  Ramus,  or  sone 
other  of  the  pages,  Woodfidl,  or  some  one  from  him,  cone 
in. and  mfbrmed  him,  diat  Junius  intended  writing  no  more ; 
that  Garrick  mentioned  this  circumstance  in  the  note ;  and 
that,  ahnost  instantly,  after  the  note  was  sent,  a  thundering 
letter  came  from  Junius  to  Garrick,  abusing  him  for  making 
free  with  his  name.  It  was  also  mentioned  to  us  from  very 
good  authority,  that  lord  North  had  declared  that  govern*- 
ment  had  traced  the  porterage  of  the  letters  to  an  obscure 
person  in  Staple-inn,  but  coidd  never  trace  them  farther. 

**  This  is  all  I  can  c<^Iect  of  the  conversations  which  passed 
between  Mr.  Wilkes  and  myself  on  the  subject  in  question. 
I  have  endeavoured  to  be  accurate  in  my  recollection  of 
them;  but  you  will  remember  it  verges  towards  twenty 
yOMS  syice  they  took  place.  I  apprehend  the  original  letters 
are  in  the  custody  of  Misa  Wilkes. 

><  Edmund  Burke  spoke  to  me  about  Junius  in  terms  of  dis- 
gust; Mr*  Gibbon  appeared  to  me  not  to  admire  his  style,  as 
much  as  it  was  admired  by  the  puUic  in  general ;  and  he 
UM  me  that  Mr.  Fox  thought  slightingly  of  it. 
-  :.<*  Some  letters,  under  the  signature  of  Julian,  were  attri- 
buted to  Junius ;  but,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  they  were 
written  by  one  Pilkm,  the  author  of  some  dramatic  pieces  of 
no  gr^t  merit.  Some  respectable  persons  say  that  Mr.  Forth, 
who  attended  lord  Stomnonc^  embMsy,  knows  something  of 
tkoanthor.  • 

' '^  The  last  anecdote  on  the  subject  I  have  heard  is,  that  an 
old  «aan,  seemingly  poverty-stricken,  came  iq  the  Bath  coach 
to  the  Devises,,  or  one  of  the  next  sti^fes,  and  fell  sick  at  the 
inn';  that  a  very  decent  gentleman  came  to-  htm  frtmi  London ; 
dattfae  old  man  died;  that  he- was  buried  in  the  church- 
yard ;  that  over  his  tomb  his  friend  caused  a  stone  to  bo 
nUsed  with  Jimras's  motto,  '^  Stat^ominis  umbra;"  and  that 
Mr.  'Fox,  travelling  that  road,  stopped  at  the  im,  and  desired 
to  be  directed  to  the '  stone.  Thts  8tory>  is  confidentially 
circulated,  but  I  certainly  do  not  vouch  for  the  truth  of  it. 

^*  Ab  for  Macauley  Boyd's  being  die  author  of  Junius't 
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Letters,  it  is  a  perfect  joke ;  no  two  characters  can  be  mof« 
pevfecUy  unlike  than  Boyd's  and  Junius*8.  Boyd  was  a  good-- 
natured, lively  man,  famous  for  repe^ng  lord  Chatham's  and 
Burke's  speeches,  and  always  biisding  about  something  or 
another.  I  rtmember,  very  well,  the  infinite  pains  he  took 
to  persuade  the  world  that  the  Pereaus^ere  innocent.  He 
must  hare  been  very  young  when  Junius'^  Letters  were 
written.  All  who  knew  him  must  think  the  notion  of  his 
being  the  author  of  Junios's  Letters  too  absurd  fo^  ''^- 
oussion. 

*'  It  has  appeared  strange,  that  government  could  not  dis- 
cover Junius,  through  the  medium  of  the  post-office.  Upon 
this,  1  must  observe,  diat  I  know  a  lady,  who,  for  a  long  period 
of  time,  receiveil  by  the  post  anonjrmous  letters,  some  of 
them  written  in  blood,  accusing  her  of  the  most  atrocious 
crimes.  She  was  nearly  related  to  a  nobleman,  very  high  in 
office;  by  his  desire,  all  the  powers  oi  government  were 
exerted  to  discover  the  writer  ij^  the  letters,  but  without 
success. 

**  You  are  aware,  that  the  person  now  suspected  of  being 
the  author  of  Junius's  Letters  is  a  Mr.  Dyer,  an  intimate  ci 
the  Burke's.  It  is  smd,  that  on  Mr.  Dyer's  decease,  die 
Burkes  showed  infinite  anxiety  to  get  his  papers  into  their 
hands ;  all  this  may  be  very  true,  but  I  have  never  heard  it 
from  good  authority. 

<'  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

*'  Most  sincerely  yours, 

''July,  1799-"  •     •    •    • 

Smce  this  time,  the  authcmhip  of  these  letters  has  excited 
much  of  the  attention  of  the  pubUc.  The  only  conjectures, 
wfaidi  deserve  any  consideration,  are  those,  which  ascribe  them 
to  Mr.  Glover,  the  author  of  Leonidas,  to  Mr.  Burke,  or  to 
shr  Philip  Frands.  To  support  the  pretensions  of  the  former^ 
no  evidence  is  adduced,  except  that  something  of  the  high 
whig  principles  of  Junius,  is  discoverable  in  the  volume,  which 
has  been  published  of  Glover's  Memoirs ;  and  that  Glovar  is 
known  to  have  lived  in  an  devafied  line  oi  society,  in  which 
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Om  mme  pmoi^m  were  profeesed.  This  enieooe  wmmaU 
le  little^  and  the  stjle  of  his  Memoiis  is  ytry  unlike  Ifaat  of 
Jmiitts. 

Manj  contend  in  fii¥Our  of  Mr.  Burke :— thisi  weamig  Us 
countrymen,  is  a  general  opinion,  but  it  is  accompanied  hgr 
BO  evidence.  One  aigumenl  only  is  adduced  in  support  of 
his  claim.  Mr.  Burke  was  equal  to  the  compositieB  of  the 
letters  of  Junius,  and  he  was  the  only  person,  livingat  the 
time  when  they  appeared,  whose  literary  eminence  was  so 
transcendent,  Wiethe  could  aflRnrd  to  throw  away  the  repuln* 
tionef  Aem. 

Attended  by  other  circumstances,  this  might  hare  weighti 
hul  standing  singly,  it  has  none.  Between  the  styles  of 
Junius  and  Burke,  there  is  a  greait  dissimilitude  :-4t  is 
anawered,  that  Mr.  Burke  could  disguise  his  style.  But 
could  he  disguise  his  mind  ?  Could  he  write  so  many  letsers 
in  amiodlower  than  his  own?  Mr.  Burke  genemltaed  erery 
thing,  Junius  dwelt  for  ever  in  particukirs.  Can  any  reason 
be  assigned  for  attributing  to  Mr.  Burke  the  personal  haired^ 
which  Junius  eyidently  had  fiar  his  late  majesty  i  £br  the  duke 
eCBedfod?  or  for  Kurd  Mansfield  ?  Those,  who  knew  the 
vsry  lo%  notions,  whitdi  Mr.  Burke  entertained  of  himself, 
and  his  ministerial  powers  and  qualifications,  must  know,  that 
hie  ner^  would  have  written  the  line,  "  I  accept  a  simile 
**  fixmi  Burke,  a  sarcasm  from  Barre."  Those  too^  who  know 
the  labour,  which  ai^  litecsry  exertion  cost  Mr.  Burke,  his 
endless  blotSp  emendations  ««d  transcriptions,  and  ultimately 
his  private  impressions,  still  blotted  and  still  amended,  must 
be  sensible  how  irreconcileable  all  this  is  with  the  fecundity 
and  aq[»idity  erf*  Junius.  FMially,^it  shouU  not  bef<»rgotten 
tbal^  as  the  question  now  s^nda,  tjUe  taak  is  not  to  prove 
tb«t  Burke  was  not,  but  that  he  was  the  author  of  thm 
l^etters. 

It  cemaina  to  consider  the  daim  crf'sir  Philip  Francia :  tba 
foUcmal evidence^  in  &your  of  it  is  very  strong:— so  strei^ 
parbapsy  that,if  he  had  been  tried  uponitfor  a  libel,  and  the 
^9m  had  rested  upon  the  facts  fiwm  which  this  external 
evidence  is  formed^  the  judge  would  have  directed  the  jury  to 
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fiad  hoB  fUfltT.  BttttheiDternalc^ridenoeagaiiiitliirayi^ 
Am  laeqttdilgr  of  his  aoknowledged  writings,  k  «bo  rerj 
Strang.  If  the  abb  auAiMr  of  the  article  *^  Junius,"  in  ^ 
Bdinbor^  Rerieir,  bad  not  proleaMda  deferent  opinion,  the 
pfesent  writer  wodd  have  pronounced  k  decisive. 

This  rsBpectable  writer  produces  several  passages  froaa  the 
wwlos,  of  whiiA  sir  Philip  was  oertaiily  the  author,  and  finds 
in  them  a  sinular  tone  and  e^ual  merit  With  due  deftrenoe 
to  his  anCherhy^  the  present  writer  begs  leave  to  thiak^  thai:  if 
these  passages  show  that  sir  Fh%  was  no  mean  writer,  thejr 
also  prove  that  he  was  not  Junius.  To  bring  the  qoestisn  to 
m  direct  is8ue^«-aie  the  glow  and  tolUness  disoemible 
hi  eyery  page  of  Jimius,  once  visible  in  any  of  dieae 
estracts  ?  asBuredl j  not.  Where  do  we  find  in  the  writingi 
of  sir  Philip  diose  dioughts  that  breathe,  those  wordi  that 
b«m,  which  Junins  scatters  in  every  page  i 

Theadvooatesof  thedaimin  ftcvour  ofsir  Philip  ivge,  as  m 
strong  circumstance  in  its  support,  that,  without  fiunilyv 
without  patronage,  without  any  one  pretenrion  to  the  notice 
of  tiie  Idng  or  the  minister,  he  was  suddenly  raised,  from  an 
obscure  seat  in  the  war  office,  to  a  situation  of  dignity  and 
emdument,  which  a  nobleman  would  be  happy  to  procure  €ar 
his  son.  This,  they  say,  shows  that  something  was  attached 
to  rir  Philip  Francis,  which  rendered  the  purchase  of  him,  at 
this  time,  even  at  a  very  high  price,  an  ol^ect  to  govemmeBt. 
Now,  at  this  critical  moment  Junius  ceased  to  write  :--thi% 
they  say,  makes  it  highly  probable  that  the  sitence  o£  Jmuus 
was  purchased  by  the  promotion  ofsir  Philip. 

Such,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  state  of  the  argument :  all  ex* 
temai  evidence  is  for  him,  all  internal  evidence  m  against 
him*  Thus  die  argument  on  eadi  side  neutralizes  the 
argument  on  the  otber»  and  the  pretensia^  of  sir  Philip, 
vanishes. 

A  third  hypothesis  is  therefore  necessary.  ToestaUiA  the 
condusion,  which  it  should  establish,  this  hypothesis  must 
be  sudi  as  is  consistent  with  the  evidence  on  each  side,  and 
restores  to  each  iu  sqMurate  activi^. 

Kow  this  is  donei — and  perhaps  it  can  only  be  done,«^y 
suppiMu^g  that  sir  Philip  was  not  Junius,  but  the  amanuensis 
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of  Janias;  thut  the  real  Jtmiufl  fhi8  too  high  to  b^  bought. — 
So  that,  when  he  made  hb  terras  with  goTemment,  he  was 
contented  to  remain  in  a  proud  obscuritj, — but  stipulated  for 
ft  gratification  to  his  humbie  scribe  ;  and  was  of -ccmscquence 
^ifugh  to  insist  that  the  boon  should  be  liberal. 

'I'o  this  h3rpothesi8  the  writer  begs  leave  to  say  tka£  he 
inelkies:  it  includes  all  the  data  required  by  him  for  the 
author  of  Junius;  it  equally  adirats  the  arguments  in  favour 
of  sir  Philip  Francis  from  external,  and  the  argumeats  agamst 
him  from  internal  eyidence,  and  recotadles  and  gives  activity 
to  each. 

The  expression  attributed  to  lord  North,  in  the  letter 
transcribed  by  die  writer,  has  been  confirmed  to  him  within 
these  few  days,  by  a  gentleman  present  when  it  was  ^oken, 
— ^with  this  additional  circumstance,  that  the  resident  in 
Staple  Inn  to  whom  it  referred,  was  afterwards  said  to  be, 
the  cdebrated  Mr.  Isaac  Reade,  famed  for  his  literary  ac- 
quaintance among  all  ranks  of  men. 


The  writer's  next  literary  exertion  was  of  a  professional 
nature, — The  Continuation  and  Completion  of  Mk. 
Haroravb*s  Edition  of  Coke  on  Littleton. 

The  merit  of  Littleton's  Tenures  is  great :  neither  England 
nor  the  continent  can  produce  any  contemporane^ms  work  on 
the  subject  of  law,  of  equal  or  even  approaching  merit.  But 
it  may  be  reproached  with  a  general  want  of  definition,  and 
some  want  of  order ;  neither  is  it  wholly  free  from  error. 

The  Commentary  of  sir  Edward  Coke  is  an  extraordinary 
work :  the  writer  of  these  pages  has  attempted  to  give,  in  the 
preface  to  his  edition  of  it,  a  view  of  its  eminent  and  pe- 
culiar merit.  The  language  of  sir  Edward  Coke  b  the  purest 
English,  and  everywhere  most  clear :  but  the  doctrines  and 
iUustrations  are  often  so  subtle  and  abstruse,  as  to  require  the 
utmost  stretch,  even  of  the  strongest  imderstanding,  to  com- 
prehend them.  A  profound  algebraist  once  mentioned  to  the 
writer,  that  he  had  never  found  in  that  science,  a  problem, 
which  it  required  so  much  exertion  of  tlie  mmd  to  solve,  as 
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was  required  tp  understand  some  passage  in  ahnost  every  page 
of  this  celebrated  Commentary.  Both  lord  Mansfield  and  lord 
Thurlow  expressed  the  highest  opinion  of  Littleton,  hut  a 
very  different  opinion  of  Coke.  It  is  very  remarkable  that, 
some  English  gentlemen,  in  nowise  connected  with  the  pr<]|- 
fesakm  of  the  law,  b^uiled  their  tedious  exile  at  VerduMp 
with  a  serious  perusal  of  this  work,  and  have  often  spoken  of 
the  great  mental  delight  which  it  afforded  them. 

After  employing  eleven  years  in  editing  half  ef  the  work, 
Mr.  Hargrave,  its  first  editor,  abandoned  it.  His  annotations 
exhibit  Uie  most  profound  and  extensive  learning,  and  the. 
finest  di^rimination ;  it  has  been  imputed  to  them  as  a  fault, 
duit  they  are  too  oCien  employed  on  sii^jects  foreign  to  the 
text  and  sometimes  obsolete.  On  Mr.  Hargrave's  resigning 
the  work,  it  was  committed  to  tlie  editor,  but.  with  a  request, 
amounting  almost  to  fL  condition,  th/at  it  should  be  oomf^eted 
within  the  four  ensuing  terms ;  a  peoriod  little  exceeding  in  ita 
months,  the  number  of  years  employed  on  the  portion  of  tho 
work  published  by  Mr.  Hargrave.  To  a  perfect  execution 
of  it,  an  explanation  or  illustration  of  every  sentence,  where 
these  were  wanted, — (and  sentences  of  this  nature  are  very 
nun^erous), — would  have  been,  necessary.  Such  a  system*  of 
minute  annotation  was. incompatible  with  the  shortaesis  of  the 
period  allowed  to  the  editor  for  the  execution  of  his  task  ;-t- 
nor  bad  it  been  pursued  by  Mr.  Hargrave.  The  second  editor/ 
therefore,  adopted  that  gentleman's  plan  of  extended  annota* 
tion :  —his  labours  have  been  most  favourably  received  ;  but 
he  has  never  diBguiaed  to  himself  that  this  was  chiefiy  owing 
to  the  value  and  importance  of  the  work,  tp  which  his 
annotations  are  appended.  One  more  edition  of  it,  more 
complete  than  the  former,  he  yet  hopes  to  give. 


VI. 

The  writer  now  proceeds  to  mention  his  otlier  professional 
publications : 

The  first  was,  <<  HoR£  Jubidic^e  Subseciv£,  being  a 
**  connected  Series  of  Notes  respecting  the  Geography,  Clu-o- 
**  nology,  and  Literary  History  of  the  principal  Codes  and 

VOL.  III.  ^  c 
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<'  original  DocumenU  of  the  Qrecian,  Ronuaiy  t&aiti,  and 
<*  Canon  Law." 

The  first  literary  work  which  the  writer  aat  dowa  seriouriy 
to  compose  waa  a  History  of  the  Feudal  Law  :— a  succinct  dUt* 
line  of  which,  comipleted  by  him  before  the  year  177a,  is  now 
in  his  possession :  it  was  the  ground-work  of  the  long  anno- 
tation on  feuds,  inserted  by  him  in  his  eontfaiuadon  of  Mr. 
Hargraye's  edition  of  Coke  upon  Littleton ;  and  a  large  por« 
tion  of  whidi  forms,  in  the  work  of  which  he  is  now  spealdi^y 
the  aitide  en  the  feudal  law.  For  all  the  odier  articles  be 
must  acknowledge  that  he  was  slenderly  qualified. 

His  acquaintance  with  the  civil  law  was  limited  to  an  atten- 
tive perusal  of  the  IfuHtutes,  both  in  the  original,  and  Dr. 
Harris's  excellent  translation ;  of  the  usefnl  notes  to  that  work ; 
and  of  such  articles  in  the  Digest  as  related  to  the  acquisition 
and  transmission  of  property.  He  had  read  some  articles  in 
Cujas,  Voetand  Huber,  widi  the  greatest  satisfiiction.  Few 
works  have  given  him  more  pleasure  than  the  *'  Antiqmiiahim 
^*  Ramanarum  Syntagma^*  of  Heineceius ;  the  same  author's 
*'  HiMoria  Juris  Ronuini  et  Germanici ;  the  Hisioria  Juris 
Romemi  of  Brunquellus,  and  the  Orhis  Romanus  of  Spanheim. 
Flrom  the  first  of  these  works,  die  elegant  and  philosophiod 
view  of  the  Roman  law  presented  by  Mr.  Cribbon  to  the 
readers  of  his  History,  is  principally  extracted.  It  has  often 
occurred  to  the  writer^  that,  for  persons  designed  fbr 
parliament  or  the  bar,  the  interval  between  studies  merely 
classical  and  studies  practically  useful,  could  not  be  employed 
better  than  in  the  perusal  of  the  Institutes,  in  the  edition  of 
diem  by  Dr.  Harris,  and  the  Syntagma  of  Heineceius,  as  a 
commentary. 

The  whole  of  the  Liber  Feudorum,  with  the  commentary  of 
Cujas, — and  of  Du  MoulirCs  Traiti  des  Fiefs  ;^->of  some  of 
the  Plaidoyers  of  the  chancellor  d'Aguesseau^  and  of  some 
portions  of  different  works  of  Pothiery  he  had  perused.  His 
readily  on  public  law  had  been  cbnifined  to  a  portion,  not  very 
large,  of  VdtelL 

Some  circumstances  have  required  him  to  ccmsult  fiiequently 
and  largely  the  Jus  Ecdesiasticum  of  Van  Espen ;  tlie  only 
wArk,  perhaps,  which  the  continent  has  produced,  that  can 
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be  oompcured  with  Mr.  Justice  Blaekstone's  Commentaries. 
It  presents  the  same  pleasing  mixture  of  historical,  philosophi- 
caly  and  fwactical  jurispn;riea»ce,  and  is  written  with  eqo^ 
perspicuity  and  a»ethod ;  md,  perhaps^  with  greater  know- 
iedge  o(  forei^  instruments  and  proceedings. 

The  perusal  of  the  works  he  has  mentioned>  and  conversa- 
tions widi  many  of  Uie  reqpiectabla  magistrates,  whom  the 
French  revolution  sent  into  this  country,  have  convinced  the 
IFxiter,  that  we  undervalue  the  genend  wisdom  of  the  civil 
law,  aad  the.admiiystirati^m  of  justice  in  France,  under  the 
«ieien  tregkne.  The  notions  generally  entertained  respecting 
the  venality  of  Judicial  offices  in  thai  kingdom,  and  die  easy 
corruption  oCUa  magistrates  hy  presents  and  sc^icitatiens,  are 
quite  erroneous. 

vn. 

The  writer  apprehends,  that  the  five  codes  of  law,  com^ 
piled  under  the  eye  of  Buonaparte,  though  in  some  respects 
justly  ok^ectkmdile,  will  always  he  honouraUe  to  his  memory* 
He  hbnsdf  thought  so  favourably  of  them,  as  to  express  to  a 
ifrieod  of  die  writer,  a  widi,  diat  he  might  descend  to  pos- 
eeri^  with  these  m  his  hands.  It  is  gready  to  be  desired, 
dttit  some  one,  properly  qualified  for  the  task,  would  favotnr 
the  public  with  a  comparmdTe  view  of  their  leading  principles, 
smddiose  of  die  law  of  England.  Untotunalely,  such  a  work 
can  be  expected  tmrn  none  b«t«  person,  who  is  at  once  con*- 
vermot  with  the  principles,  the  theory  and  the  practice  of  die 
Jurisprudence ef  both  countries:  BiBdRomUfyk  now  no  more. 

The  DiecDtfsioira  sim  le  Code  Civtl,  show  the  manner 
in  which  diat  code  was  compiled :  Buoni^mrte  appears  in 
them  to  great  advantage.  The  magistrates,  who  assisted  at 
diem,  possessed  unqaestioBably  great  talents ;  but  Buonaparte 
ilvquendy  enters  die  lists  with  them,  generally  shows  himsdr 
their  equal,  at. times  their  superior,  and  ahra^^  takes  the 
huiinuiri  aaal'HlKrid  ^e.  It  adds  to  hishonour,  i^b^  between 
Iran  a^d  Jds  pmisern  no  dbtinction  of  rank  is  ever  discernible: 
Pliny  coiM  ant  act  with  greater  ease,  or  speak  widi  more 
flKadem  befeie  Tn^sai,  dum  the  assessors  of  Buonaparte  acted 

and  ^eke  btlbre  kun. 

c  a 
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Some  observations  on  these  codes,  which  the  writer  had 
committed  to  paper,  having  been  communicated  to  a  literary 
friend,  that  gentleman  moulded  them  into  a  regular  critique, 
which  appeared  in  two  articles  in  the  Monthly  Review.-~He 
has  frequently  wished  for  leisure  to  compose  a  regular  review 
of  the  Code  Civil,  the  master  •piece  of  Buonaparte's  legMatioo. 
It  is  likely  to  become  the  civil  code  of  the  European 
continent. 

The  writer  was  particularly  pleased  with  the  discussion 
On  the  Interpretation  ofLtnos^  with  whidi  the  Discussions  sur 
le  Code  Civil  commence.  He  begs  leave  to  detain  his  readers 
for  a  short  time  on  this  important  subject. 

He  has  long  thought  thftt  no  work  would  be  more  use^  than 
one,  which  should  show,  where  interpretation  should  stop, 
and  legislation  begin.  The  extent  and  uncertainty  in  the  civil 
law,  and  we  are  sorry  to  add,  of  our  own,  is  chiefly  owing  to 
the  want  |of  ascertaining  and  observing  this  boundary.  A.s 
fiur  as  the  writer  can  learn,  the  French  courts  of  jusice  have 
shown  greater  moderation  than  our  own,  in  the  exercise  of 
this  knportant  privilege  of  judicature.  i .  The  introduction  of 
the  practice  of  barring  entails  by  common  recoveries  and  fines, 
which  the  judges  interpreted  to  be  real,  though  they  kliew  them 
to  be  fictitious  processes :  3.  The  preservation  of  uses  under 
die  appellation  of  trusts,  in  the  teeth  of  a  solemn  act  of  the 
legislature:  3.  The  various  modes  by  whidi  verbal  agreements 
are  supported  against  the  statute  of  frauds:  4.  And  the 
doctrine,  that  notice  of  a  deed  shall  supply  the  waat  of  its 
registration,  though  otherwise  essential  to  its  validity,  are  but 
a  small  proportion  of  the  instances,  in  idiich  the  decisions  of 
our  courts  have  had  something  very  like  legislative  enact- 
ments. 

In  the  instance  last  cited,  the  courts  of  law  of  England  and 
France  are  directly  at  variance  r  thb  circumstance  i^pears 
to  the  writer  to  deserve  a  particular  mention. 

Several  points  of  the  laws  of  France  respecting  substitution^ 
— (or  entaUs), — being  unsettled,  and  the  laws  reiqpecdng  th^tt 
being  di£Rerent  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdonn  they  were  a]l 
reduced  into  one  law,  by  the  celebrated  ordonnance  of  AugiMl 
1747.      That  ordonnance  was  framed  by  the  cbai^c^«r 
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d'AguesBeau,  after  taking  the  sendments  of  every  parliament 
in  the  kingdom,  upon  forty-five  different  questions.  The 
thirty-ninth  question  is,  **  whether  a  creditor  or  purchaser, 
"  having  notice  of  the  substitution," — (that  is,  of  die  entail), 
'^  before  his  contract  or  purchase,  is  to  be  admitted  to  plead 
**  the  want  of  its  registration  V  All  the  parliaments  except 
the  parliament  of  Flanders,  agreed,  that  he  was ;  that,  to 
admit  the  contrary  doctrine,  would  make  it  always  open  to 
argument,  whether  the  parly  had  or  had  not  notice  of  the 
substitution  ;  that  this  would  lead  to  endless  uncertainty,  con- 
fusion and  perjury;  and  that  it  was  much  better  that  the 
right  of  the  subject  should  depend  upon  certain  and  fixed 
principles  of  law,  than  upon  rules  and  constructions  of  equity 
which  must  be  arbitraiy  and  consequently  uncertain.  The 
ordonnance  of  August  1747  was  fi-amed  accordingly.  Those, 
who  have  commented  upon  that  ordonnance,  lay  it  down  as  a 
fixed  and  undeniable  principle,  that  nothing,  not  even  the 
most  actual  and  direct  notice,  countervails  the  want  of  r^^- 
tration ;  so  that,  if  a  person  be  a  witness,  or  even  a  party  to 
the  deed  of  substitution  or  entail,  still,  if  it  be  not  registered, 
he  may  safely  purchase  the  property  substituted,  or  lend 
money  upon  a  mortgage  of  it*.  Thus  the  legislature  of 
France  having  made  the  registration  of  a  deed  necessary 
in  some  instances,  to  its  validity,  its  courts  of  justice  re- 
fused to  except  from  the  general  provision,  those  cases, 
where  a  subsequent  purchaser  or  mortgagee  of  the  property 
has  notice  of  the  deed,  and  is  not  therefore  injured  by  its  want 
of  registration.  A  contrary  system  has  been  adopted  by  the 
courts  of  equity  of  this  country :  many  and  great  incon- 
veniences have  followed,  and  we  believe  that  its  adoption  is 
now  generally  lamented. 

*  See  QaestioDs  concernant  les  Substitutions,  Toulouse,  177O;  and 
CommeDtaire  de  rOrdoimauce  de  Louis  XV,  par  M.  Furgole,  ^  Paris, 
1767.  It  is  remarkable,  that,  the  same  principle  has  been  received 
into  the  Code  Civil  de  NapoUon,    See  articles  1060  and  107a. 

Perhaps  interpretative  legislation  was  never  carried  so  far  as  in  the 
decisions  upon  the  Aniuii^  Act  of  1777. 

c  3 
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VIII. 


Long  after  this  time,  the  writer  again  appeared  before  the 
public  in  the  humble  character  of  Editor  of  Mr.  Fearne'i 
Essai^  on  Contingent  Remainders,  one  of  the  most  profound 
and  useful  works  that  have  issued  from  the  legal  presses  of 
this  country. 

Mr.  Fearne  was  a  general  scholar:  he  was  profoundly 
Tersed  in  mathematics,  chemistry,  and  mechanics.  He  had 
obtained  a  patent  for  dyeing  scarlet,  and  solicited  one  for  a 
preparation  of  porcelain  ;  a  friend  of  the  writer  having  com- 
municated to  an  eminent  gunsmith,  a  project  of  a  musket, 
of  greater  power  and  much  less  size  than  the  musket  in 
ordinary  use,  the  gunsmith  pointed  out  to  him  its  defects ; 
and  observed,  that  ''  a  Mr.  Fearne,  an  obscure  law-man, 
'<  in  Bream's-buildings,  Chancery-lane,  had  produced  a  mus- 
**  ket,  which,  although  defective,  was  much  nearer  the  attain- 
"  ment  of  the  object." 

Mr.  Fearne  had  composed  a  treatise,  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, on  the  Greek  accents ;  another  on  the  Retreat  of  the 
Ten  Thousand.  He  mentioned  to  the  present  writer,  that, 
when  he  resolved  to  dedicate  himself  to  the  study  of  the  law, 
he  burned  his  profane  library  and  wept  over  its  flames :  and 
that  the  works,  which  he  most  regretted,  were  the  Homilies 
of  St.  John  Chrysostom  to  the  people  of  Antioch,  and  the 
Comedies  of  Aristophanes. 

Of  the  transcendent  merit  of  the  Essay  on  Contingent 
Remainders  there  is  only  one  opinion :  the  writer's  edition  of 
it  appears  to  have  been  favourably  received :  he  cannot  flatter 
himself  that  it  has  added  much  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
work,  unless  it  has  been  by  pointing  out  its  beautiful  method 
and  analytical  arrangement,  which,  except  by  those,  who 
were  familiar  both  with  the  subject  and  the  work,  were  from 
^e  mode  of  its  publication,  scarcely  to  be  observed. 
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IX. 

Another  legal  publication  of  the  writer,  if  it  deserve  that 
appellation,  is  a  short  Essa^  on  the  Character  of  Lord  ManS" 
fiddy  which  he  composed,  at  the  request  of  the  late  Mr. 
Seward,  and  which  was  inserted  by  him  in  his  Anecdotes. 
Probably  the  following  reminiscences  of  his  lordship  and  some 
other  great  magistrates  of  our  times, — and  some  remarks 
which  the  writer  formerly  committed  to  paper  on  Mr.  Hume's 
Essay  on  Eloquence, — ^wiU  not  be  unacceptable  to  die  reader. 

IX.  1 .  To  lord  Mantfield  the  writer  ever  thought  that  the 
public,  and  particularly  the  bar,  were  unjust  His  lordship 
had  not  the  profound  knowledge  of  constitutional  lore,  that 
was  possessed  by  lord  Hale ;  or  of  the  doctrines  and  forms  of 
courts  of  law,  that  was  possessed  by  lord  Holt, — or  of  the  doc- 
trines and  forms  of  equity,  that  was  possessed  by  lord  Hard* 
wicke,  and  which  is  dis{dayed  by  the  present  chancdlor :  but, 
what  his  lordship  did  know,  he  knew  well ;  and  he  knew 
much  more  than  is  generally  supposed.  A  great  part  of  the 
present  system  of  our  law  on  marine  insurances,  of  our  mercan* 
tile  code,  of  our  law  of  bankruptcy,  and  our  law  of  parodiial 
settlement,  stands  upon  his  decisions: — and  that  abstruse 
and  complicated,  but  coherent  and  salutary  system,  now 
received  both  in  courts  of  law  and  courts  of  equity,  that  jdie 
power  of  alienation  of  property  may  be  suspended  for  one  or 
more  hVes  in  being  and  twenty-one  years,  with  an  allowance 
of  a  few  months  for  the  period  of  gestation,  was  not  settled, 
as  his  lordship  himself  observed  in  one  of  his  decisions,  until 
his  time. 

At  the  period  when  the  writer  engaged  in  the  profession  of 
the  law,  the  talents  displayed  by  lord  Hardancke  in  the 
senate  and  on  the  bench,  were  the  universal  theme  of  admi- 
ration and  applause.  Some, — but  faintly, — blamed  him  for 
too  frequently  permitting  principles  of  equity  to  control 
rules  of  law, — and  this  charge  was  occasionally  insinuated 
by  lord  Morthington,  his^  immediate  successor.  But,  the 
euunent  merit  of  his  lordship's   general  administration  of 
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justice  in  his  court,  was  admitted  by  all.  As  far  as  we  can 
form  an  opinion  of  it  by  the  reports  of  the  cases  determined  in 
in  his  time,  by  Mr.  Atkins  and  Mr.  Vesey,  his  style  of  speak- 
ing was  easy,  copious  and  dignified :— Both  Mr.  Burke  and 
Mr.  Wilkes  in  describing  it  to  the  writer,  used  the  same 
words, — that,  *'  when  lord  Hardwicke  spoke,  wisdom  herself 
*'  seemed  to  be  speaking." 

The  writer  distinctly  remembers  lord  CamdaC%  presiding 
in  the  court  of  Chancery,  and  lord  Mansfield*s  in  the  King's 
Bench.  Both  excelled  in  judicial  oratory;  but  the  elo- 
quence of  each  was  different.  Lord  Camden's  was  of  the 
colloquial  kind, — extremely  simple  ;  difiiise,  but  not  desul- 
tory. He  introduced  legal  idioms  frequently,  and  always 
with  a  pleasing  and  great  effect.  His  manner  is  very  dis- 
cernible in  the  anonymous  *'  Treatise  of  the  Process  of 
"  Latitat  in  Wales,**  published  in  Mr.  Hargrave's  Law  Tracts. 
In  a  note  to  Mr.  Hargrave,  which  that  gentleman  communi- 
cated to  the  writer,  his  lordship  acknowledged  himself  to  be 
its  author. 

Lord  Mansfield  had,  among  his  contemporaries,  those,  who 
were  his  superiors  in  force,  and  those,  who  equalled  him  in 
persuasion, — but  neither  a  rival  or  a  second  in  insinuation. 
His  statement  of  a  case  was  admirable ;  Mr.  Burke  mentioned 
to  the  writer  that  he  thought  this  of  itself  was  worth  the 
argument  of  any  other  man.  His  lordship  divested  it  of  all 
unnecessary  circumstances ;  brought  together  all  that  were 
important,  placed  these  in  so  striking  a  point  o£  view,  and 
connected  Uiem  by  observations,  at  once  so  powerful,  and 
apparently  so  natural,  that  frequently  the  hearer  was  con- 
vinced before  the  argument  was  opened.  When  he  argued, 
he  showed  equal  ability,  but  it  was  a  mode  of  argument 
almost  peculiar  to  himself.  His  statement  of  the  case  had 
predisposed  the  hearers  to  fall  into  the  very  train  of  thought  he 
wished.  Through  the  whole  of  his  argument  he  accompanied 
them, — ^leading  them  insensibly  to  every  observation  favour- 
able to  the  conclusion,  which  he  wished  them  to  draw,  lUid 
weakening  or  repelling  every  objection  to  it ;  but,  all  the 
time,  keeping  himself  concealed ;  so  hat  the  hearers  thought 
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thej  formed  their  opmioiiB  in   consequence  of  their  own 
reasoning  and  discernment,  when  it  was  in  reality  the  efiect  of 
the  most  subtle  argumentation  and  refined  dialectic  of  his 
lordship's  oratory. 

Lord  Thurlow's  speeches  from  the  bench  were  very  dif- 
ferent. They  were  strongly  marked  by  the  depth  of  legal 
knowledge,  and  the  force  of  expression  which  they  displayed, 
and  by  the  orerwhelming  power  with  which  he  propounded 
the  rttuh.  But  they  were  too  often  enveloped  in  obscuri^, 
and  sometimes  reason  was  rather  silenced  than  convinced. 

Lord  Loughkoroughf  afterwards  earl  Rosslyn,  seldom  had 
justice  done  to  his  heart  or  his  talents  :  we  have  mentioned 
his  dereliction  of  the  whigs  to  whom  he  first  attached  him- 
self in  politics,  and  its  having  ramed  against  him  a  prejudice 
from  which  he  never  recovered.  Long  he  ranked  among 
the  wannest  and  ablest  friends  of  catholic  emancipation,  but 
in  an  evil  hour,  he  sacrificed  them  at  the  commencement  of 
lord  Grenville's  administration  to  the  cry  of  ^^  no  popery,** 
and  instilled  into  the  royal  ear,  the  scruples  on  the  coro- 
nation oath.  Of  this,  it  is  said,  his  lordship  afterwards 
repented. 

His  judicial  oratory  was  exquisite.  The  greatest  detracton 
from  his  merit  acknowledged  the  perspiooi^,  the  luminous 
order  and  chaste  elegance  of  his  arguments.  Like  lord  Cam- 
den, be  frequently  and  successfully  introduced  law  phrases 
into  them.  His  greatest  fiulings  were,  that  he  too  cleariy 
showed  hm  want  of  attention  to  much  which  he  heard  from 
the  bar,  and  his  want  of  real  taste  for  I^al  learning.  With 
this  taste,  lord  Mansfield,  lord  Camden  and  lord  Thuriow 
were  thoroughly  imbued.  Lord  Thurlow,  long  after  he 
descended  from  the  bench,  sought  for  legal  occupation. 
-Lord  Glenbervie  once  suggested  to  the  writer  lord  Mans- 
field's administration  of  law  as  an  interestmg  subject  to 
employ  the  hor»  subsecivae  of  a  philosophic  lawyer.  The 
writer  thoij^t  of  it,  but  soon  felt  that  he  was  disqualified 
foritby  his  ignorance  of  the  law  of  marine  insurance  and 
parochial  settlement. 

The  most  perfect  model  of  judicial  eloquence  which  hat 
come  under  his  observation  is  that  of  sir  fFiUiam  Grait^.—- In 
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bearing  him  it  was  impowibte  not  lo  think  of  ibe  ehamdar 
giveD  of  Menelftusy  by  Homer,  or  ratbor  by  Pope;— tbat> 

^  He  spoke  no  more  than  jast  the  thing  he  ought.^ 

But  Bir  WiUiam  did  much  more-;—- in  decmnpounding  and 
analyzing  an  immenie  mam  of  confuted  and  contradtctory 
matter,  and  forming  dear  and  unquestionable  reaulta,  die 
Bight  of  his  mind  was  infinite.  His  exposition  of  facts,  and 
of  the  consequences  deducible  from  them,  bis  discussion  of 
former  decisions,  and  showing  their  legitimate  Wei^  and 
auliiority,  and  their  real  bearings  upon  the  point  in  question 
were  above  praise :  but  the  whole  was  done  with  such  ad- 
mirable eaae  and  simplicity,  that  while  real  judges  felt  its 
supreme  excellence,  the  herd  of  hearers  beUeved  that  they 
shyauM  baye  done  the  same. 

Nefer  was  the  meat  of  Dr.  Johnson's  definition  of  a  perfect 
style, — **  proper  words  in  proper  places,"  more  sensibly  fek 
thanit  was  by  those  who  listened  to  sir  William  Gi^nt.  The 
diann  of  it  was  indescribable  ;— its  e£B3Ct  on  the  hearers  was 
that  f^iicfa  Milton  deaeribes,  when  he  paints  Adam  listemi^ 
to  the  angel  after  the  angel  had  ceased  to  speak ;— often  and 
often  bas  the  writer  beheld  the  bar  listening,  at  the  close  of 
a  judgment  giTen  by  sir  William,  with  the  same  feelii^  of 
a^katton  at  what  th^  bad  heard,  and  the  same  legset  Ahat 
k  was  heard  no  more. 

IX.  a.  Mr.  Hume's  Ea$t^  en  Elcqumm  has  been  de* 
asrtedly  praised;  but  it  appears  to  contain  some  passages 
whkAi  are  open  to  observation* 

1.  He  mentions  the^  <<  there  were  about  half  a  deaen 
<*  speakers  in  the  two  houses,  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
f<  public,  had  very  near  the  same  pitch  of  eloquence;  and 
<<  that  no  man  pretended  to  give  any  one  the  prefcvpence  above 
<<  the  rest/'  Iliis  mi^  be  true  when  Mr.  Hume  wrote, 
but  certainly  it  has  not  been  the  case  in  our  time.  Beside 
Mir.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Fox,  we  had  about  a  dosen  speakem,  as 
lord  Mansfield,  lord  Camden,  lord  Thuriow,  lord  Lough- 
bof  ough,  lord  Ashburton,  and  lord  Littleton,  in  the  bouse  of 
lords  $  4uid  Mr.  Duadas,  colonel  Barre,  governor  Johnson, 
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lir.  Gmyy  Mt.  Wliidft<e8d^  and  Mn  StmdtaHf  in  the  houM 
€f  oonutimift ;  all  emmtet  aAd  distinguiflhed  iqpeak€)fB,--4Mit 
no  one  thought  of  compftfing  any  ef  them  with  Mr.  Pittor 
Mr.  Fox.^— Thote  great  trhmto  were  allowed,  hy  dbe  univefsal 
Toice  of  the  Brilish  publicy  a  f[^ndid  pre-emiiieBee  in 
Qfalorica]  excellence  over  all  their  competators. 

Pohapa  the  tpeaken  Aext  in  eminence  to  these  were  lord 
Ihurlow,  Mr.  SSimdan,  Mn  DundiSy  afterwards  created  lord 
MeWille^  and  Mr.  Grattan. 

.  At  times^  lord  Thurhm  was  superlatiTelj  great.    It  was 

the  good  fortnae  of  the  writer,  to  hear  his  celebcated  reply  to 

the  duke  of  Grafton.    The  action  and  delivery  of  this  noMe- 

man,  when  he  addressed  the  honse^  were  singularly  digniBed 

and  gi«ceftil :  but  his  matter  was  not  equal  to  his  manner. 

He  reproaehed  lord  Thurlow  with  his  plebeian  extmetiont 

and  his  recent  admission  into  the  peerage.*-*J^irticnlar  cir^ 

cmnstaaces  caused  lord  Thurlow^s  reply  to  make  a  deep 

iBspreasion  Ml  the  writer's  mind.   His  lordship  had  spoken  too 

efteiiy  and  began  to  be  considered^— -(to  use  the  word  ef  the 

d^),— a  iore.    Under  these  circumstances,  he  was  atitached 

in  the  sumner  we  haf  e  mentioned*    His  lordshqi  rose  fimn 

the  wodsack,  and  advanced  slowly  to  ^  fdaoe  finfen  which 

the  chanceHor  generally  addresses  the  bouse ;  then  fixing  on 

the  duke  a  look  of  lOPwering  indignation, — "  I  am  anBaedy**-^ 

he  said,  in  a  level  tone  of  veioe,  <<  at  the  attack  winch  the 

«<  noble  duke  has  made  on  me.    Yes,  my  ktrd^/'  consideraUf 

ratamg  his  vcioe,  "  I  aA  annaad  at  bk  graoe'a  speech.    The 

''  nMe  duke  cannot  look  beibrehim,  behind  bim^  or  en  either 

^  side  of  him,  without  seeing  some  noble  peer,  who  owes  his 

'<  seat  m  this  houae  to  his  successfal  ezertiona  in  the  pMH 

**  fes^on  ton^ch  I  belong.    Does  he  not  fed  that  it  is  as 

*«  honeniable  to  owe  it  to  these»  as  to  being  the  accident  txf 

*'  an  accident  ?— To  aU  these  noble  kirds,  the  langu^;e.of  the 

«'  noble  duke  Is  as  apj^icable  and  as  insulting  as  H  is  tn 

'*  myself.— But  I  doti't  fearlo  stand  sm^  and  alone.     No 

<<  one  venerates  the  peerage  more  than  I  do>«>^but,  my  lords^ 

**  I  must  say  that  the  peemge  solicited  mey^not  I  the  peer* 

"^  age.*^Ni^  more,—  I  cansay  and  wiHsay,  that,  asapeer  of 

«'  parlament^^^asapeakerof  this  right  honourable  honic,i  as 
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'*  keeper  of  the  great  seal, — bb  guardian  of  his  majesty's 
<<  conscience, — as  lord  high  chancellor  of  England, — nay, 
**  even  in  that  character  alone,  in  which  the  noble  duke  would 
<<  think  it  an  affront  to  be  considered^ — but  which  character, 
**  none  can  deny  mc  ;—bb  a  man,  I  am  at  this  moment  as  re- 
^*  spectable,— I  beg  leave  to  add, — I  am  at  this  time,  as  much 
**  respected,  as  the  proudest  peer,  I  now  look  down  upon.*' 
The  efifect  of  this  speech,  both  within  the  walls  of  pariiament 
and  out  of  them,  was  prodigious.  It  gave  lord  Thurlow  an 
ascendancy  in  the  house,  which  no  chancellor  had  ever  pos* 
sessed,  and  invested  him  m  public  opinion,  with  a  character  of 
independency  and  honour. 

On  other  great  occasions,  his  lordship  appeared  to  advan- 
tage ;  but,  speaking  generally,  it  was  only  on  great  occasions 
that  he  signalized  himself.  He  was  a  kind  of  a  guarda  costa 
vessel,  which  cannot  meet  every  turning  and  winding  of  a 
frigate  that  assails  her ;  but,  when  the  opportunity  offers, 
pours  a  broad-side  which  seldom  fails  of  sinking  the  assailant. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  though  both  lord  Mansfield  and  lord 
Thurlow  spoke  most  slowly  and  deliberately,  yet  their  periods 
were  strangely  confused,  and  often  ungrammadcal ;  while 
lard  AshburtoTif  whose  volubility  was  marvellous,  and  was 
the  despair  of  short-hand  writers,  never  offended  against 
grammar;  and  his  periods,  though  often  quaint  and  ap- 
parently involved  in  endless  parentheses,  were  uncommonly 
neat  and  perspicuous. 

Strange  as  it  may  appear,  it  ncfrertheless  10  true,  that  com- 
mon sense  and  dignity  were  possessed  by  Mr,  Sheridan  in 
an  extraordinary  degree  ;  but  they  were  so  counteracted  by 
habitual  procrastination  and  irregularity,  that  he  was  scarcely 

known  to  possess  them.    He  had  very  little  information ; 

had  even  little  classical  learning; — but  the  powers  of  his  mind 
were  very  great  He  had  a  happy  vein  of  ridicule,— but  he 
could  rise  to  the  serious  and  the  severe ; — and  then  his  style 
of  speaking  was  magnificent.  Even  in  his  happiest  effusions 
there  was.  too  much  of  prettiness.  He  objected  to  the  coali- 
tion, to  Mr.  Fox's  secession  from  parliament,  to  his  strong 
language  in  iavour  of  the  French  revolution,*  and  predicted, 
as  is  said,  the  disastrous  consequences  of  his  India  bill ;   but 
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he  unifonnly  adhered  to  Mr.  Fox,  and  supported  his  politicf. 
He  required  great  preparation  for  the  display  of  hii  talents : 
hence  he  was  not  a  ddl)ater,— one,  who  attacks  and  defends 
on  every  occasion  diat  calls  him  forth.  It  is  observahle  that, 
of  this  kind  of  oratory,  antiquity  has  left  ns  no  specimen ;  and 
that  in  modem  Emrope  it  has  not  existed  out  of  England. 
Lord  North,  Mr.  Pitt,  and  Mr.  Fox*  exodled  in  it :  the  first, 
perhaps,  surpassed  the  two  odiers  in  dus  usefid,  it  may,  per- 
haps, be  called, — mast  useful  species  of  oratory.  But,  though 
Mr.  Sheridan  was  no  debater,  he  was  sometimes  most  felici- 
tous in  an  epigrammiitic  reply. 

Mr,  Dtmdas  had  not  those  occasional  displays,  whi<^  raised 
Mr.  Sheridan  so  hi§^  in  public  estimation ;— but  he  went  oat 
in  all  weathers,  was  always  able,  and  often  triumphant.  His 
Scottish  accent  was  very  strong,  and,  on  the  whole,  nrther 
senred  than  disserved  his  oratory. 

Nature  denied  to  Mr.  GraUan  many  of  the  most  important 
qualifications  of  an  orator,  and  his  taste  was  not  that  of  Ctcoro; 
but  she  gave  him  genius  and  industry.  The  consequence  was, 
that  he  was  generally  thought  to  be  the  first  of  the  seccmd  class 
of  orators  in  our  time.  His  speech  in  1810  in  favour  of  ca- 
tholic emancipation  may  be  considered  as  a  complete  speci- 
men of  his  peculiar  style  of  oratory.  It  presents,  as  the  writer 
has  observed  on  another  occasion,  an  union  of  eloquence 
imagery  and  philosophy,  which  is  rarely  found  in  any  com- 
position. Nothing  can  show  more  strongly  than  a  compa:< 
rison  between  Mr.  Grattan  and  his  imitston^  the  vast  space 
which  is  ever  discernible  between  a  man  of  real  genius^ 
philosophy,  and  business,  and  a  mere  artist  in  language. 

At  the  end  of  May  1890,  Mr.  Grattan  came^  the  Uut 
time  to  London : — On  the  first  day  of  the  following  June^  the 
writer  of  these  pages  called  upon  him ;  and,  being  infi>rmed 
that  he  was  extremely  ill,  was  retiring,  without  having  seen 
him;  but  Mr.  Grattan,  having  heard  that  he  was  in  the  house^ 
sent /or  him.  It  was  evident  that  he  touched  the  moment  of 
his  dissdution : — ^but  the  ethereal  vigour  of  his  mind  was 

*  An  attempt  to  give  some  account  of  the  different  styles  of 
oratory  of  lord  Chatham,  lord  North,  Mr.  Fox,  and  Mr.  Bmke,  wii 
be  kiauk  m  the  hist  volome  of  these  Memoirs,  ch.  kxis.  p.  381.      . 
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uafobdiiedt  and  hk  zeal  for  the  calkoUc  omne,  voabaled. 
He  pressed  the  writer  by  the  hand :— ''  It  k,"  he  tmd, ''  all 
<<  over  1— Yes,*— all  over ! — but  I  will  die  in  the  cause.>-4 
<<  mean  to  be  carried  to  the  hMiae  of  commoiw  to-morrow  : — 
*^  to  beg  leave  of  the  qpedcer  to  take  Ike  oaths  sittings — and 
**  tkeoy  to  move  two  reaolutkiDs.'*  These  he  mentiaacd  (othe 
writer ;  but  spoke  ao  tadittinctl j,  that  the  writer  could  onlj 
peaceive  generdfy,  that  they  were  substantially  the  same  as 
Ifce  causes  which  be  had  prefixed  to  the  bill,  viiidi,  in  i8ia» 
hebronghtialopariiameDt  lor  the  relief  of  the  catholics.  H« 
again  pressed  the  writer  by  the  hand,  npealed  the  intenliaa 
of  being  cavried  thifth6r»  and  desired  tht  writer  to  attend  him 
to  the  house: — 

But— 'he<died  in  the  ensuing  night  I 

He  was  buried  in  Westminster  abb^  *j — ^his  funend  .was 
most  honourably  attended  :  the  charity  bojps  of  all  the  caUudio 
schoah  in  Lander  were  fureseiit,  and  behaved  with  a  serious- 
Dcss  which  afiH^ted  every  beholder. 

AsapvUk  wnalar  Mr.Gcaltanwasequdledby  very  few;— r 
in  public  or  private  virtue,  he  was  autpassedby  none.  He  re- 
flected honour  on  the  country  whidi  gave  ;him  birth  :  in  the 
parliameDt  of  kdaad  he  had  bat  one  rival :  the  pariiaBatfitf> 
of  Ae  united  empire  felt  that  he  added  to  iu  lustivi  and 
admired,  respeoted  and  loved  him. 

It  is  honourable  to  the  catholic  cause  to  havie  had  aueh  an 


infaet,thePeaoanMlyihas>iiiourtiBi8S»  beett  a.pefaoa  disr 
tbguiiriiedby  an  union  of  superior  wisdom,  talent  and  int»" 
grity,  whamthe  catholics  have  net  ranked  among  the  patrons 
of  their  cause.  There  are  some  respectable  exoeptiow^^^ut 
among  these,  scarcely  one  who  has  net  f<endered  the  most 
boBOUvable  testimony  to  the  qserits  of  the  catludK  body,. la- 
mented his^  opposkwn  to  tfaeirdaims,  and aetributed  it  to  a 
wnynnrd  combination  o£  events^  which  unfiirtunately  created 
a  poiitieal  necessity  of  rejecting  them.  Hew  gratcAd  to  the 
oatfieiics  was  the  mement  when^  in  the  debate  on  theliish  pe- 
tition in  1810,  the  earl  of  Liverpool, — (of  whose  esteem  any 
description  of  men  might  be  proud^,  —thus  e^res^  hUm- 
self  ^-~<<  I  have  beard  allusions  tkh  night,.  U>  doctriffea  wUch* 
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"  I  do  hope,  no  man  belieyes  the  catholics  to  enteitftfn,  nor  h 
'*  there  any  ground  for  thinking  that  the  qnestkm  is  opposed 
^  on  any  soch  pretence.  The  explanations  which  have  been 
**  giren  on  this  head  are  completely  satisfinstory ;  and  the 
^  question,  as  it  now  stands,  is  mudi  more  narrowed  than 
*  it  was  on  any  former  occasion.'^ 

Mr.  Hume  speaks  <<  of  the  indifference  of  the  pubffc  to 
^  public  oratory."  Since  the  writer  has  known  parliament, 
die  case  hasbeen  very  different.  The  gaHeries  of  the  house 
of  commcms  have  always  been  over-^filied  at  an  early  hbur. 
On  great  occanons,  all  die  seats  have  been  occupied  five,  six, 
■even  hours  before  the  commencement  of  die  debate.  The 
rush  to  obtain  places  at  the  first  commemoration  of  Handel, 
when  all  London  seemed  to  pour  into  Westminster  abbey, 
was  not  equal  to  the  rush  into  Westminst^-hall,  on  the  day,  in 
which  Mr.  i%eridan  brought  his  charges  against  Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Hume  compara  the  sublimity  of  ancient  eloquence 
widithe  temper  of  modem.  He  dtes  the  fomouB<mth  of  De- 
mosdienes, — ^when  he  swears  by  the  manes  of  those  who  Ml  at 
Marathon  and  Fktsea ;  and  the  tragical  terms  in  Which  Cicero 
describes  the  crucifixion  of  a  Roman  citizen  by  the  order  oif 
Verres. 

yndi  respect  to  the  passage  hi  Demosthenes,  is  it  not  quite 
certain  that  it  would  have  been  both  endured  and  applauded 
in  the  bouse  of  commons  >  Towards  the  dose  of  die  Ame- 
rican war,  lord  North  vras  exacdy  hi  the  situation  in  which 
Demosthenes  found  himself  after  die  defeat  ot'  the  Athe- 
nians at  Cheronasa,  and  might  have  used  for  his  defence  an 
oadi  not  less  bold  than  that  of  the  Grecian  orator.  Have 
there  not  been  moments,  in  the  house  of  commons,  when  Mr. 
Pitt  and  Mr.  Fox  might,  in  some  parts  of  their  speeches,  have 
hazarded,  with  success,  still  bdder  figures,  stall  bolder  appeals 
to  the  imaginadon  and  die  passions  of  theh*  hearei^.  A  want 
of  diese  appe^  of  these  bold  figures  and  apostrophes,  may 
be  thought  to  give  the  6peedies  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
orators  a  superiority  over  those  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Fox  :  but 
sordy  those  daring  flights  of  oratory  would  be  well  received 
by  du9  house,  and  attended  with  die  grefatest  etPect.  On  one 
occsito,  lotd  Chatham  justified,  ^ith  Infinite  address  and 
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insbuation,  the  expediency  of  a  Prussian  subsidy,  A  general 
murmur  of  a{^robatien  was  heard  m  almost  every  part  of  the 
house.  Availing  himself  of  the  favourable  moment,  his  lord- 
ship suddenly  placed  himself  in  an  attitude  of  stern  defiance 
but  perfect  dignlty»-rcmd  exclaimed  in  a  voice  of  thunder, 
'*  Is  there  any  Austrian  among  you  ?  Let  him  come  forward 
'^  and  reveal  himself/' 

As  to  the  passage  from  Cicero,  to  which  Mr.  Hume  refers^ 
does  it  not  admit  of  doubt,  whether  it  be  not  rather  Asiatic 
than  Attic  ?  —Is  it  superior^— is  it  even  jsqual  to  Mr.  Burke's 
description  of  the  irruption  of  Uyder  Ali  into  the  Carnatic  ? 

**  When  at  length  Hyder  All  found  that  he  had  to  do  with 
^<  men  who  either  would  sign  no  convention,  or  whom  no 
'^  treaty,  and  no  signature  could  bind,  and  who  were  the  der 
**  termined  enemies  of  human  intercourse  itself,  he  decreed,  to 
*^  make  the  country  possessed  by  these  incorrigible  and  pre- 
<'  destinated  criminals  a  memorable  example  to  mankind.  He 
<'  resolved,  in  the  gloomy  recesses  of  a  mind  capacious  of 
''  such  things,  to  leave  the  whole  Carnatic  an  everlasting  roo- 
**  nument  of  vengeance  ;  and  to  put  perpetual  desolation  as 
^'  a  barrier  between  him  and  those  against  whom  the  faith 
"  which  holds  the  moral  elements  of  the  world  togetlier  was 
'^  no  protection.  He  became  at  length  so  consent  of  his 
'*  force,  so  collected  in  his  might,  that  hp  made  no  secret 
'<  whatsoever  of  his  dreadful  resolution.  Having  terminated 
"  his  disputes  with  every  enemy,  and  every  rival,  who  buried 
'<  their  mutual  animosities  in  their  common  detestation  against 
'^  the  creditors  of  the  nabob  of  Arcot,  he  drew  from  every 
<<  quarter,  whatever  a  savage  ferocity  could  add  to  his  ne^ 
^'  rudiments  in  the  arts  of  destruction ;  and  compounding  all 
<'  the  nmterials  of  fury,  havoc,  and  desolation^  into  one  black 
*^  cloud,  he  hung  for  a  while  on  the  declivities  of  the  moujv 
'<  tains.  Whilst  the  authors  of  all  these  evils  were  idly  and 
^*  stupidly  gazing  on  this  menacing  meteor,  which  blackened 
«  all  their  horizon,  it  suddenly  burst,  and  poured  dow^  the 
<<  whole  of  its  contents  upon  the  plains  of  the  Carnatic.  Then 
<<  ensued  a  scene  of  woe,  the  like  of  which  no  eye  had  Been, 
'^  no  heart  conceived,  and  which  no  tongue  can  adequately 
'*  tell.     All  the  horrors  of  war  before  known  or  heard  of^  were 
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^  mmey  to  that  new  haVoc  A  storm  of  uiiif«rMl  fire 
"  bbsted  every  field,  ooBsuaied  every  boaae,  deitroyed  every 
**  temple.  The  miserable  inhabitants  flying  from  their  flamiof 
^  vifiages,  in  part  were  slaughtered ;  others,  without  regard 
.**.  to  sex,  to  age,  to  the  respect  of  rank,  or  sacredness  of  f^mc- 
^*  tion ;  fiithers  torn  from  children,  husbands  from  wives,  en^ 
**  veloped  in  a  wlurlwind  of  cavalry,  aind  amidst  the  goading 
^'  spears  of  drivers,  and  the  trampling  of  pursuing  horses, 
**"  were  swept  into  captivity,  in  an  unknown  and  hostile  land. 
^  Tbtme  who  were  able  to  evade  this  tempest,  fied  to  the 
^<  writed  cities.  But  escaping  &om  fire,  sword,  and  exiles 
*'  diey  fell  into  the  jaws  of  famine. 

^^  For  eighteen  months,  without  intenmssiQa,  tibis  destruc- 
^  tioB  raged  firom  the  gates  of  Afadras  to  the  gates  of  Tanjore ; 
**  and  so  coospleteiy  did  these  masters  in  th^irart,  Hyder  AH 
**  and  his  more  ferocious  son,  absolve  themselves  of  their  im- 
^  pious  raw,  that  when  the  British  armies  traveraed,  as  they 
**  did  the  Caraatic  for  hundreds  of  miles  in  all  directions, 
^  throng  the  wh<4e  line  of  their  march  they  did  not  see  one 
**  man,  not  onewomiln,  M>t  one  child,  not  cme  four-footed 
**  beast  of  any  description  whatev^*  One  dead  uniform 
^*  sflance.  reigned  over  the  whc^le  region." 

Mr.  Hume  mentions  in  high  terms  ^*  the  correct  taste  of  an 
*^  Athenian  audience :''  it  seems  to  have  deserved  this  praise. 
The  Roman  audience  was  its  inferior.  Many  among  the  se- 
nators were  elegant,  enlightened,  and  weU-infomed ;  but, 
taking  into  consideration  &e  »ngle  article  of  the  diSuBioa  of 
knowledge,  through  the  mediiun  of  the  press,  it  »  evident  that 
the  nmnber  c£  these  bore  no  proportion  to  the  number  of  such 
men  in  the  parliament  of  England :.— and  that  this  English 
au£ence  is,  if  the  expression  may  be  used,  infinttdy  superior 
to  the  Roman.  The  proportion  in  the  general  body  of  the 
Roman  people,  between  the  well-instructed  and  the  rude  and 
absolutely  uncultivated,  was  certainly  very  small.  What 
must  one  think  of  an  audience  for  which  such  a  laboured  pe- 
riod  as  the"  est  enim  hacnon  tcripta  ted  nata  lex"  was  ne- 
cessary, to  convmce  them  that  homichie  in  self-defence  is 
jusdfldile? 

▼OL.  III.  d 
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The  BfitaihhoiifeofeonmoDsispeilMipttliebatli 
evarassomMedforafiur  trtalof  eloqueiice.  It  pgweiaeg,  ftr 
k^jond  any  MKHeiioe  aAeleBt  er  modem,  a  soqMriang  vapimm  #f 
great  general  infonnatioii,  inA  the  fedmgt  of  a  pepoiarat^ 
aembly ;  due  allowaace  to  high  birth  aad  eoomioui  vcalth ; 
great  benignity,  great  patience,  when  it  ia  not  too  nnich  triad ; 
a  juft,  a  fine,  and  a  qokk  eense  of  pvopiicty  ;--fiMtidious,  it  ii 
true,  but  still  awigning  to  everj  one  hia  juit  moasttK,  and 
aomething  bejond  his  just  measure  of  HMrit.  It  is  idle  to  aaf 
that  a  single  vote  is  seldom  gained  by  a  speeeh ;«— no  speech 
has  been  teade  in  the  writer's  memorj  whidi  waa  sot  aMeDded 
with  its  due  proportion  of  ofieet*  Mr.  Peei*s  speech  in  1813 
against  catholic  emancipation  did  not,  perhi^  gain  to  mi- 
nisters a  soigle  Yote,— 4Hitno  reply  being  thea  made  to  at,  the 
house  adjourned  with  an  impression,  that  his  argi— snt  sgsinst 
cath^ic  emancipation  was  very  strong,  and  had  not  been  aa«- 
swered.  A  gr^afer  eieot  it  could  not  have  produoed.  Cora^ 
pared,  with  it,  a  division  of  ten  more  votea  in  fwirour  of  the 
mteister,  would  have  been  tvifling.— -No  one  admind  titk 
speech  or  lamented  its  eftcts  mete  than  tim  writer ;  n  how 
it  was  afterwards  answered,  may  be  seen  in  the  last,  chap- 
ter of  the  second  volume  new  prasented  to  the  reader^ 


Thv  Hoa^  BiBLiCJ^  was  the  writer's  n«xt  publication. 
It  is  divided  into  two  parts;  the  first  contain^  ^'  an  bistoricaU 
'*  and  literary  i^coupt  of  the  original  text,  early  versions  and 
**  printed  editiop9  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaqient;  or  the 
<'  sacred  books  of  the  Jews  an4  Christians  ;*'^The  second 
contains  **  an  historical  ap4  literary  account  of  die  Koran, 
<<  Zand«Avfstm  Kings,  and  Edda ;  or  the  works  accounted 
''  sacred  by  the  Mahometan^  Paoees,  Hindfiui,  Chiaese,  and 
«  Scandinavian  natioi^.'' 

Tk^rit  wa4  writtaaby  th#  author,  not  to  edify  |he  public^ 
bu>  to  ikistruct  lumself.  Having  sat  down  to  a  deUberatq  pe<- 
rusaloftbeNew  Testament,  he  found  ^passagept  whichhe 
did  not  understand,  occurred  incessantly,  and  he-  soon  per- 
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eeived  dutt  liigir  obBevity  Bromfnm  llie  Miom  of  the  latii. 
§iiif»,  in  which  they  arre  expressed ;  the  wordA  ef  it  bohig 
G«eek,  Che  (AiraBeologj  Hebrew.  To  conquer  this  diffieidif , 
he  began  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  language,  under  the  direc* 
tion  of  the  rabbi  Uflsielh:  bat  his  proficiency  was  limited  to 
a  tolerrirfe  knowledge  of  its  grammar,  (including  the  curious 
system  of  the  vowd  points),  and  to  some  knowledge  of  its 
syntax.  Slender  and  very  slender  as  this  acquisition  certainly 
is,  he  found  it  of  the  greatest  use,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
the  excellent  Lexicons  of  Schleusner  and  Biei,  the  mass  of 
biblical  learning  in  Wetscein's  Annotations,  and  the  minnte 
Commentary  and  Notes  of  Dr.  Mackni^ht,  on  the  **  Apostolic 
^  Ejnsties,**  be  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  decent  knowledge  of 
the  sacred  text  of  the  New  Testament  He  confined  his  study 
of  the  Old  to  thePsalms :  hot  could  never  conquer  the  ob- 
comity  o^B  tnuJtitiide  of  pass^es  in  (hem.  That  they  abound 
wHb  strains  of  exquisite  piety  and  excellent  instruction,  is 
OMMt  dearc  yet  it  appears  doubtful  to  the  writer,  whether 
ihey  are  a  proper  book  of  devotion  fbr  die  generality  of  the 
inAnfbrmed  laity. 

The  first  part  ef  the  Horse  BibHce^  originally  consisted  of 
notinig  more  than  mhintes  made  by  the  writer  for  his  pri- 
vate use,  and  without  the  slightest  view  to  publication ;  it 
afterwards  occurred  to  him,  that  they  might,  without  much 
Mlcahy,  be  arranged  in  a  degree  of  order.  In  that  state 
they  were  seen  by  some  biblical  scholars,  and  these  encou- 
raged the  pubb'cation  of  the  manuscript. 

A  private  edition  of  it  was  distributed  by  him  among  his 
friends,  and  by  them  among  several  biblicists  of  distinction. 
This  obtained  for  him  many  valuable  communications  from 
doctor  Horsley,  the  late  bishop  of  St  Asfiph,  doctor  Marsh, 
the  bishop  of  Peterborough^  and  doctor  Winstanley,  the  pre- 
sident of  Alban  Hall :  of  these,  the  writer  fireely  availed 
himself;  and  was  thus  enabled  to  present  his  work  to  th^  public 
in  a  less  ipaperfect  form.  Such  as  it  is,  it  has  been  fSurourab^ 
received,  and  is  now  in  its  fifth  edition*  It  has  beei^  translate 
into  the  French  language. 

The  second  fori  of  the  Hor^  Biblic«,  is  a  sequel  to  the 
i^rst:  and  gives  a  succinct  view  of  the  books  account^ 
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•ftcredbj  Other  eaiternnadoiis.  It  may  be  ifcougfat  to  poneM 
•ome  Talue,  as  it  brings  together  many  curious  fiu^  respect- 
ing the  oriental  creeds^  whidi  are  not  generally  known,  and 
which  lie  widely  scattered.  It  is  now  in  its  fourth  edition. 
The  writer  received  consideny[)le  assistance,  in  the  part  relat- 
ing to  theEdda,  from  M r.Pinkerton,  and  in  the  part  respecting 
the  Zend- Avesta,  from  sir  William  Ousley.  Since  the  publica- 
tion of  it,  much  useful  information  has  been  communicated  to 
the  public  respecting  the  sacred  and  profone  literature  of  the 
Hind6sy  by  Mr.  Colebrooke,  Mr.  Stracey,  and  other  Hin- 
dUistanee  scholars :  the  writer  apprehends  that  they  have 
rather  confirmed  than  impeached  his  humble  pages. 

Two  tracts  are  added  to  the  second  part  of  the  Hor» 
Biblicae : — One,  A  Dissertation  on  a  supposed  general  Council 
ofJetvSf  held  at  AgSda  in  Germany ^  in  1650 1 — ^the  other.  An 
Historical  Account  qf  the  Controversy  respecting  the  1  Jokn^ 
^•5)  V*  Jf^^ommonk/  called  the  verse  qf  the  three  heavenly 
witnesses.  The  writer  believes  he  has  shown  the  fabulousness 
of  the  council, — and  given  an  impartial  account  of  the  con- 
troversy. The  arguments  against  the  authenticity  of  the 
verse  are  very  strong ;  but  the  admission  of  it  into  the  con- 
fession of  fiuth  presented  by  the  catholic  biAops  to  Hunnerie^ 
the  Vandal  king,  is  an  argument  of  weight  in  its  favour.  The 
statement  of  these  by  the  writer,  was  allowed  by  Mr.  Person, 
the  late  learned  ^versary  of  the  verse,  to  be  very  strong,  and 
he  promised  the  writer  to  reply  to  them. 


XI. 

In  1806,  when  the  emperor  of  Austria  publicly  renounced 
the  empire  of  Germany,  a  conversation  took  place  at  the 
Pavilion  at  Brighton,  on  the  territorial  extent  of  what  the 
emperor  renounced,  and  what  he  retained,  and  a  wish 
was  expressed  that  the  writer  would  investigate  the  point, 
and  state  the  result.  This  produced  his  <*  Succinct  History  qf 
**  the  geographical  and  political  Revolutions  of  the  Empire 
*'*  of  Germany^  or  the  principd  States^  tohich  composed  the 
"  Empire  of  Charlemagne,  from  kis  coronation  in  800,  to 
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^  its  (Sssdlidion  in  1806,  tcith  same  account  of  th$  Jmperiei 
**  House  of  Hapshurgh  and  of  the  Six  Secular  Electors  of 
**  Germany ;  and  of  Roman,  German,  French  and  En^ish 
«  Nobility  r 

The  composition  of  this  work  involved  him  in  the  abyss  of 
Gennan  and  Italian  genealogists;  but  his  grand  resource 
was  Anderson's  Genealogical  Tables ;— a  work  of  the  most 
profound  and  extensive  erudition.  A  new  edition  of  it,  cor- 
rected^  enlarged,  and  brought  down  to  the  present  time, 
would  be  an  invaluable  present  to  the  literati  of  every  nation. 
But  the  work  is  too  expensive  to  be  printed,  otherwise  than 
by  a  large  subscription.  On  a  recent  inquiry  the  writer 
found  that  Anderson's  Hterary  collections  were  still  in 
existence. 

Another  work,  which  the  writer  found  of  the  greatest 
use  in  fnxmng  this  historical  compilation  is,  "  Tableau 
*'  des  Revolutions  dc  r  Europe,  par  M,  Koch"  the  last  edition 
of  which  is  in  four  volumes :  he  begs  leave  to  recommend  it 
strongly  toldl  his  readers. 

The  writer  attempted  to  give,  in  his  Revolutions  of  the 
Grerman  Empire,  a  succinct  view  of  the  Roman,  GerQian  and 
French  nobility.  In  this,  he  was  assisted  by  M.  de  Bourblanc, 
the  attorney-general  of  Rennes,  one  of  the  many  emigrants, 
who  edified  this  country  by  their  persevering  loyalty  and 
dignified  patience,  under  their  severe  and  long-protracted 
trial.  This  work  is  in  iu  third  edition ;  it  may  be  found  useful 
in  enabling  persons  to  obtain  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
slates,  which  were  formed  out  of  the  empire  of  Charlemagne. 
The  writer  has  given  in  it,  what  he  believes  every  writer  of 
the  present  times  has  given  in  some  part  or  other  of  his 
works,  his  own  notions  of  the  causes  and  probable  effects  of 
the  French  revolution. — Mrs.  Boscawen,  so  renowned  for  her 
talents  for  conversation,  mentioned  to  the  writer,  that,  a  long 
time  after  the  commencement  of  the  French  revolution,  she 
asked  lord  Mansfield  "  when'  it  would  end,'' — and  that  his 
answer  was,  that,  **  he  feared  it  was  not  then  begun : "  "  it  is," 
said  his  lordship,  "  an  event  without  precedent,  and  therefore 
**  without  prognostic.'^ — Yet  it  was  not  absolutely  unforeseen. 
Most  readers  of  these  pages  will  remembar  the  celebrated 
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Chanson  Turgotine : — But,  so  far  back  as  the  year  1797,  the 
chevalier  Folard  wrote,  in  his  Commentary  on  Pol}bius,--a 
"  conspiracy  is  now  forming  by  means  at  once  so  subtle  and  so 
*<  efficacious,  tliat  I  am  sorry  I  was  not  born  thirty  years  later, 
<*  that  I  might  see  the  unravelling  of  it.  There  is  mathemadcal 
**  proof  of  its  existence,  if  such  proof  of  any  fact  there  ever 
'*  were.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  sovereigns  of  Eun^ 
"  wear  very  bad  spectacles.*' 

XII. 

It  has  been  observed  invidiously  of  the  writer,  that  in  all 
bis  publications,  whatever  may  have  been  the  subject  of  themi 
he  has  always  had  in  view  the  interest  of  the  catholic  cmis^ 

He  pleacb  guilty  to  the  charge ;— he  unequivocally  admits 
that  some  of  his  works  were  written  with  no  other  view ;  and 
that  in  all  he  kept  his  attention  directed  towards  this  object 
so  far,  that  he  never  omitted  to  avail  himself  of  any  opportunity 
which  his  subject  afforded,  either  of  bringing  forward  anj 
topic  that  redounded  to  the  honour  of  the  catholic  church,  or 
that  enabled  him  to  defend  her  against  charges,  which  ht 
thought  unfounded  or  exaggerated. 

With  these  views  he  published  his  '*  Historical  and  Literary 
''  Account  of  the  Fonnularies  or  Confessions  of  Faith,  or 
''  Si/mbolic  Boeks  qfthe  Roman-oatholiCf  Greek,  and  principal 
"  Protestant  Churches:* 

Various  circumstances  rendered  it  of  importance  to  the 
writer,  to  obtain  an  accurate  notion  of  the  creeds  of  the 
principal  churches,  which,  during  the  century  that  fol* 
lowed  the  reformation,  separated  themselves  from  the  church 
of  Home.  The  continent  abounds  with  works  of  this  nature ; 
but  the  writer  is  not  aware  that  sudi  a  work  has  yet  appeared 
in  England.  Whether  his  own  attempt  is  a  successful  ex^ 
cution  of  it,  the  reader  must  determine, — He  believes  it  to 
be  written  with  moderation,  and  that  it  was  preceded  by 
adequate  researches; 

He  added  to  it,  *'  JWr  Dissertations :  ist.  An  kis$oricQl 
^*  accouMt  of  the  principal  monastie  orders  of  the  church  ^ 
^^  Rome  i  2d.  On  the  discipline  of  the  church  of  Rome  respectimg 
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^  Ih4  gtmml  pfnuai  <i  the  Seripimns  in  the  vuig^  tongue  iy 
*fJhe  bkjfi  3^  OntkswKrkuiiMed'  Ramnn^xdholk  Prin^ 
i'i^ymr^brmK^ioQodandik€Kimg,p¥ktU^inie)^^'' 
mMh  a  eorred  mBiion  2r  ''^^^  ^rimipki:"  4M.  ""Anessai^m 
**  the  re-u$wm  ^chruHani." 

,  The  Euay  on.tke  dimipUne  of  the  nman^cathake  cAurvA, 
tneqiectiiig  the  proBiiscuouB  peruMl  •f  the  «cripttupe8  in  the 
▼ulgar  tcmgoe,  wiM  owing  to  certftin  harah  pamphleti,  pub* 
UfhedaJboittthal  tkne^  m  winch  the  principles  and  pimeticeof 
Ae  ee&filics  in  ibm  respect  had  been  greatly  nisrepre* 
<ent«d|.ii*their  reitrictions  on  the  peroMd  of  the  BiUe 
itmodeiately  csaggertiled;  and  aome  irMent  but  groundless 
•ttadu  made  on  a  9od^  of  catholics  then  engaged  itt  iht 
pnhlkiation  of  a^  new  e^'dcm  of  Dr.  Challoner'sirenioii  of  the 
New  Tfestameni,  and  of  books  c/£  de¥oli<m  fbr  the  use  of 
poor  eatholirs. 

This  leads  to  a  cimsideration  of  the  bible  societies :  a  dif- 

feaeence  of  opinion  respecting  them  is  known  to  prerail ;  but 

aaaeh  of  it  seems  to  depend  on  the  manner  in  which  the 

^foestionis  stated.    If  itbead^ed,  whether  christianitjb best 

fingfal  to  a  chfldy  or  to  persons  generally  uneducated,  by  a 

good cateohism  and  good  instruction;  or  by  &e  Inere  perusal 

of  the  ^le,  without  either  ^  it  must,  in  the  opinion  of  the 

.writer,  be  Im6weved,-«by  the  catechism  and  instruction.    On 

Ibe^dierhflnd^if  itbe  aaked  Whether,  in  cases,  where  a  Bible 

-em  be  procur^  but  no  other  ^Mtruction  cto  be  obteined,  it 

ia  batter  that  children  and  p6rBcm  odeduoaeed  should  hate  the 

BiUe,  than  be  without  ir,«^-doeft  itnot«ppear  quite  monstrous 

to  sayt.  that  the  Bible  should  be  withheld  firom  thetn  ?  These  are 

cstrem^  easesi^^^^e  application  of  them  to  the  mesne,  is 

not  very  difficult. 

.  In  die  Wfiter's  humble  opinic^n,  whetfever  fuH  diteefaetical 
aad  other  pi^optt  iMtru<!tion  is  gif^  the  circulation  of  the 
SiUe  m  the  verbacillluhliuiguage^  itfnotig  the  uninfoitti6d  laity, 
iiiieiid  be^mcounigt^ ;  but  in  the  absence  of  other  mstruc- 
tioD,  Ae  drtulation  of  such  a.  Bible  is  yery  desirable.  Some 
.^ings  in  the  sacred  volume  are  hard  to  be  understood ;  but 
H  oomains  a  multitude  that  edify,  ilttlt  instm^t,  that  inculcate 
Me  mmd%,  that  excite  true  demotion. 
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llie  '* Euay on  the  tc-umUu  of  ChriMianSf*  expcyted  the 
writer  to  some  ungentle  aniflsiadvenions.  itt  By  Bome^  he 
was  accufed  of  improperly  tofteniDg  the  dectrme  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  roman-cathdic  church,  in  order  to  make  Ae 
re-union  of  the  protestant  churches  to  it,  appear  moss  eaiy, 
than  it  is  in  reality  :  but,  as  he  transcribes  tbe  creed  of  IVipe 
Pius  IV,  and  refers  his  readers  to  the  Catechitm  of^cmmdi 
ofTreni^  to  Bot$uefsExpo$kion  ofFmkhy  and  to  i>r.  CkaHwm^ 
StaUmetd  of  Chrutian  Doctrinef^-^^s  works  containiDg  a  com- 
plete account  of  the  roman-catholic  creed,  he  camot  cimceiVe 
that  there  is  the  least  real  ground  for  this  objection,  3d.  A 
still  more  serious  charge  was  brou^t  against  the  writer  by 
citing  from  1ms  work,  a  passage,  in  which  he  parlicolariaes 
eleven  articles  of  religious  belief,  in  which  all  denominations 
of  christians  i^ee, — Strange  to  relate,^the8e  hare  been  re- 
peatedly held  forth,  as  containing  the  whole  of  the  writer's 
own  creed,  and,  he  has  theref(»re  been  styled  a  latitudinarian. 
To  specify  such  a  charge  is  to  refute  it.  » 

The  real  object  of  the  writer  in  composing  this  work^  was, 
to  inculci^e  the  following  excellent  observation  of  Mr.  Van* 
sittart,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Croker  :^-  *  Though  a  speedy 
"  re-union  of  christians  is  not  to  be  expected,  there  is  an 
"  inferior  re-union,  more  within  our  prospect,  and  yet  per^ 
^'  baps,  as  perfect  as  human  infirmity  idll  allow  us  to  hope  for; 
*'  wherein,  though  all  differences  of  opinion  ^ould  not  be 
**  extinguished,  yet  they  may  be  refined  from  all  party  pre- 
<'  judices  and  interested  views ;  and  ao  softened  by  the  spirit 
<<  of  charity  and  mutual  concession,  and  so  controlled  by  agree* 
*'  ment  on  the  leading  principles  and  seal  for  the  general 
*^  interest  of  Christianity,  that  no  sect  or  persuasion  should  be 
<<  tempted  to  make  religion  subservient  to  secular  views,  or  to 
*'  employ  political  power  to  the  prejudice  of  others.  The 
<*  existence  of  dissent,  will  perhaps  be  inseparable  firom 
**  rdigious  fireedom,  so  long  as  the  mind  of  man  is  liable  to 
«<  error :  but  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  hope,  that  hostttity 
*<  may  cease,  though  perfect  agreement  cannot  be  estiMislied. 

**  Ir     WE    CANNOT     RBCONCILE     ALL     OPINiONS,     LET    US 
**  RECONCILE   ALL   HEARTS." 

These  are  golden  words  1— Wherever  truth  lies,  the  dis- 
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poiitiiii  of  mind  wiiidi  they  idookate,  k  sarafy  more  likely 
tim  fierce  poleimcg  to  lead  to  its  discovery. 

AoBllier  601^  ineleded  itt  this  woric  10  <<  An  Appeal  to 
"^ikePnOetMUs  of  Qreat  Brkam  and  hdandr  It  was 
puWdied  in  itis,  when  die.  petitioog  of  the  English  and 
inah  cathdies  lor  the  repeal  of  the  penal  laws  remaining 
m  fijroe  against  th^niy  were  presented  to  die  l^;idatore. 
k  contains  a  saocinct  mention  of  the  unrepealed, laws,  and 
stales  sttccmctly  dieir  severe  c^^enation  on  the  catholics ; 
tfaehr  impoli<7,  the  groondlessoesa  of  die  arguments,  by 
which  they  are  usually  defended,  and  the  motives  of  hu* 
numityy  justice,  and  potioy,  which  suggest  their  repeal. 
Sevenddiousands  of  ^  ^ippcal  were  sold  or  circulated.  It 
i^^ieaied  to  giwe  univeml  satisftction  to  catholies,  and 
not  to  ofend  protestants.  A  tolerable  crop  of  answen 
to  it  af>pearedy  bat  none  of  them  obtained  much  pubKc 
attentioo. 

•  Another  Hterary  production  siAjoined  to  the  Histoiy  of 
the  Confessions  of  Fiath,  was  an  Inaugural  Oration  spoken  by 
tic  Writer  on-the  4tk  of  M<^  1815,  at  the  ceremony  of  %- 
t^  tkefirH  Stone  of  the  London  Institution  for  the  d^jFuiion 
ef  Seienee  and  Literature,  The  ceremony  took  place  on  a 
part  of  a  spadoos  piece  of  ground  in  Mo^^fidds,  wUdb  had 
been  purchased  for  The  Institoftion,  of  the  cHy  of  London. 
Mr.  Birdi,  dien  die  lord  mayor  of  that  city, — die  die- 
rifi  and  aldermen,  lord  Carrington,  the  president  c£  the 
institution^  and  several  other  persons  of  distinction,  went  in 
proceaumi  to  the  spot,  preceded  by  banners  and  a  band  of 
musicy  throo^  Comhill,  Cheiqinde,  Old  Jewry,  Coleman- 
streety  and  Fore^street.  The  lord  mayor  laid  the  first  stone, 
with  the  usual  ceremonies,  and  addressed  the  surrounding 
audience  in  an  degant  discourse,  delivered  mlh  a  dignity 
and  grace,  dutt  would  do  honour  to  the  most  eloquent 
senatcHT.  The  party  then  adjourned  to  the  London  tavern  to 
hear  tbe  inaugural  address :  the  purport  of  it  was  to  ahoir  the 
ladrantages  wfaidi  science- and  commerce  derive  from  each 
odier.*  It  was  printed  by  the  desire  sttd  at  the  expense  of 
the  mstitntion.  At  the  formation  of  that  establishment^  the 
wriiar  had  been  appointed  its  standing  counsel 
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nib  Quitim  if  ^oUowed»  in  the  ?9lume»  of  wbieh  we  art 
gpeAmg,l^JSpfickmmi^ttHmtemkdli^  Tin 

4«dign  of  the  writer  wm  to  iniM  in  hermoiD^  of  Ae  four 
e¥8iigelitt«>  hy  tnmihitiiig  them*  vetie  for  teiee»— ^itliietil 
any  edditioii  or  oouatiooi^— in  Mcb  wordi  and  phrieeiy  m  it 
mi^t  be  siq>fioied,  the  eviingdifle  tbemiehree  miglifc  tawe 
P9ed,  if  they  bad  written  in  the  English  langoege  :---«n  arduo^ 
aad  an  osefbl  undertakingy-^^iiit  whicb»  with  great  mgre^ 
the  writer  wm  obliged  to  abandon  ma  actount  of  ita  extmna 
diffioultyi  and  the  time  whidi  aproper  execution  of  it  would 
require. 

The  only  other  literary  woriL,  whidi  the  writer  ktw  bl^fim 
and  left  unfiniihed,  was  an  tfif^ery  t^Oe  BMMiiet  TilMfer^^ 
for  he  too  baa  had  his  algebraic  bouni  and  diiported  with 
imaginary  quantities :  but  he  found  the  allurements  of  theat 
so  strongi  as  to  make  it  absolutely  necessary^  as  he  wished  le 
continue  his  professional  labour,  to  divorce  himself  absohitaly 
from  them.  Perhaps  the  reasoning  on  impossible,  quantities 
and  exterminating  them  by  algebraic  opecatiensi  till  the 
in^ossible  symbols  disappear^  and  an  equatien  consisting  of 
real  quantities  is  produced,  is  the  hi^^iest  and  most  ddightM 
effort  of  the  human  understaiiding :.  but  its  bold  en  the  mindi 
makes  it  absolutely  incomptuible  with  any  other  prnidt  The 
writer  was  thtfefom  oblifsd  to^  abandon  it : 

**  £t  Multoni  fonnOM  teI^  V* 

was    his   exclamation,  when  he  parted  from   algebra  and 
consigned  his  binomial  lucubration  to  the  flames. 

xm. 

HathenpubBshedhisHM«orm<Mai0ftY^<ile  Chmrci  ff 
framee^  in  the  re^qf  Lemi.XJV,  Imm  XF,  Lemii  XVI, 

To  an  investigaticm  4^Uiesfi  eTenm  in  the  history  Df.tke 
Ga9i<»n.  chvorch,  he  was  led  by  the  sttenltei,  he  had^bean 
jb^qfim^J.  ob)i99d  to  pny^^to  ihe  gKaal.qusstions  on  the 
natuM  and  extent  .^the  tsaiponl  nnd  spirituaLfMimr  af  As 
popes,  ^^ch,  since  the  refonmlieu,  have  t#e  frequansly 
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agitated  the  body  of  Eagliih  catholics ;  and  vrfaicfay  during 
the  reigna  of  the  monarcbs  we  have  mentioned,  and  through- 
out the  whole  period  of  the  French  revolution,  have  con- 
vulsed the  diurch  of  F^apce.  It  also  gave  him  an  op- 
portunity of  producing  before  his  protestant  readers,  a  view 
of  the  general  splendour  of  that  great  hierarchy  and  of  the 
many  illustrious  examples,  too  little  known  in  this  country, 
of  true  religion  and  piety,  with  which  the  highest  ranks  both 
in  the  church  and  state  of  France^  (hen  abounded* 

The  writer's  researches  in  the  composition  of  this  work 
considerably  elevated,  in  his  estimation,  the  character  of 
Lewis  XIV.  That  monarch's  persecution  of  the  jansenists 
cannot  be  defended ;  his  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes 
was  a  violation  of  public  fatth ;  the  variety  and  ostentation 
of  his  early  amours  contributed  much  to  the  debasement 
of  the  morals  of  the  nation;  and  his  expensive  wan 
exhausted  her  resources.  The  two  last  of  these  circumstances 
contributed  more  than  all  others,  to  the  tremendous  re* 
volutions,  which  we  have  witnessed,  and  mifortunately 
yet  behold.  Still,-*-it  cannot  be  denied,  that  Lewis  XIV. 
possessed  much  sound  sense,  great  discrimination  of  cha- 
racter, unconquerable  firmness,  real  dignity, — and,  when 
be  was  not  misled  by  his  passions,  great  respect  for  moral 
principle,  and  just  notions  of  propriety.  His  greatest  praise 
18,  that  few  monarchs  have  been  escorted  to  posteri^  by 
such  a  splendid  circle  of  personSi  eminent  for  all  that  justly 
conifers  renown.  With  such  exalted  characters  every  rani^ 
in  the  church,  aa  well  as  in  the  state^  abounded.  To  bring 
them  before  his  English  readers  was  the  principal  object 
of  these  Memoirs. 


XIV. 

The  same  motives,  whieh  induced  the  writer  to  compile 
his  Historical  Memoirs  of  the  Church  of  France,  induced  him 
also  to  publish  his  Biographical  Accounts  of  BossuBvy 
FaiiELON,  THB  Abbot  de  Rance,  Thomas  ov  Kxi^pis^ 
^T.VnicEMT  ov  Paul,  and  Henri  Marie  de  Bounoif^ 
— 4he  literary  occupation  from  which  he  has  derived  vt^ 
pleasure.     Nothing  is  more  pleasing  than  to  contemplate 
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characters  in  whom  there  is  so  much  to  admire  and  to  love ; 
and  in  whom,  if  there  be  any  thing  to  blame,  there  is  nothing 
that  disgusts. 

1.  As  to  Botsudy — erudidon,  *  eloquence  and  power  of 
argument  were  united  in  him  in  so  high  a  degree,  that  to  dis- 
cover another  person,  in  whom  an  equal  measure  of  all  these 
should  be  founds  both  ancient  and  modem  times  might  perhaps 
be  ransacked  in  vain. 

3.  With  the  name  of  FSnilon  the  most  pleasing  ideas  are 
associated.  To  singular  elevation  both  of  genius  and  sentiment, 
he  united  extreme  modesty  and  simplicity.  Unconquerably 
firm  in  every  thing,  which  he  considered  a  duty,  he  displayed 
both  on  great  and  ordinary  occasions,  a  meekness,  which 
nothing  could  ruffle.  In  the  midst  of  a  voluptuous  court,  he 
practised  the  virtues  of  an  anchorite;  equally  humble  and 
elegant,  severe  to  himself,  and  indulgent  to  others,  a  mys- 
terious holiness  hangs  on  his  character,  and  attracts  our 
veneration,  while  his  misfortunes  shed  over  him  a  tinge  of  dis- 
tress, which  excites  our  tenderest  sympathy. 

In  all  French  literature,  there  is  nothing  finer  than  the 
writings  of  Bossuet  and  F^nelon  in  the  course  of  their  con- 
troversy, particularly  the  ^<  Rdation  du  QuteHsme"  of  the 
former,  and  the  archbishop's  reply. — But  they  are  little  rgad : 
a  lesson  to  authors  never  to  waste  their  talents  on  perishable 
topics. 

A  new  edition  of  the  life  of  F^n^lon  being  called  for,  the 
writer  published  it  with  some  other  of  the  biographical  tracts 
he  has  mentioned.  He  added,  to  them,  a  letter  to  a  lady  con- 
taining tL  succinct  outline  of  the  history  qfMusiCy  written  almost 
entirely  firom  what  he  recollected  of  his  readings  on  that 
subject,  in  his  very  early  years ;  and  an  outline  of  a  still  more 
succinct  History  of  the  Jesuits.  This,  he  has  incorporated  into 
the  present  volumes. 

His  letter  on  music  arose  firom  his  wish  to  banish  the  florid 
song  from  the  catholic  choirs,  and  to  restore  the  use  of  the 
Gregorian  chaunt  He  quite  coincideiB  with  the  celebrated 
John  Wesley  in  opinion,  that  church-music  should  be  such, 
as  all  must  feel,  and  in  which  most  may  join :  and  therefore  of 
the  simplest  kind:— never  allowing  more  than  one  note  to  one 
8yllaA>le. 
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3.  Jd  Che  aibai  de  Rand,  the  reader  will  find  an  account  of 
a  hefy  monk,  who  revived  in  the  latter  ages,  the  spirit,  die 
devotion,  and  the  practice  of  monastic  discipline,  when  it  was 
in  its  perfection  and  full  vigour* 

4.  Those  who  peruse  the  life  of  Si.  Vincent  of  Foul,  will 
probably  agree  with  the  writer  in  doubting,  whether,  at  the 
day  of  retribution,  when  every  diild  of  Adam  will  have  to 
account  for  his  works,  even  one  will  ai^>ear  with  more  numerous 
deeds  of  heroic  and  useful  charity. 

5.  The  Hfe  of  Henri  Marie  de  Boudon^  shows  a  pious  priest, 
at  once  contemplative  and  active,  and  humbly  exerting,  within 
the  Hmks  of  a  single  diocese,  the  most  edifying  acts  of  clerical 
duty. 

6.  Hiese  distii^fuished  characters  adorned  the  church  of 
France  during  the  period  we  have  mentioned.  The  writer's 
nncere  admiration  of  the  celebrated  "  Imitation  of  Christ," — 
(he  wishes  he  could  add  his  practice  of  its  rules), — mduced 
him  to  commit  to  paper,  from  the  best  materials  he  could  find, 
the  life  of  Thomas  d  KempiSf  its  reputed  and  most  probable 
author ;  but  liis  claim  to  it  is  problematical,  and  has  given 
rise  to  more  than  150  publications.  The  controversy  has  been 
recently  revived  in  France,  and  carried  on  with  great  learning 
and  spirit.  The  highest  encomium  which  any  work  has  yet 
received  was  pronounced  on  tins  little  book  by  FonteneUe  *, — 
**  C'est  Ve  Uvre  le  plus  beau  qm  soil  sorti  de  la  main  d'un 
**  homme,  puisque  Vevangile  n'en  vient  pas.*'  '*  It  is,''  says 
Leibniz  f,  "  one  of  the  most  excellent  treatises  that  have  been 
**  composed.  Happy  ia  he  who  puts  its  contents  into  practice, 
**  and  is  not  satisfied  with  merely  admiring  them." 

7.  It  remains  for  the  writer  to  mention  his  Life  of  the 
Reo.  Mr,  Alban  BuOery  and  to  say  with  Tacitus  J,  "  Hie  liber 
**  memoris  patrui  mei  destinatus,  aut  laudatus  erit  aut 
**  excusatus :  **  Mr.  AThsn  Butler's  Lives  of  the  Saints,  though 
a  voluminous  work, — (is  vols.  8vo.) — ^has  undergone  numerous 
editions:  it  has  been  translated  into  the  F^rench  and  Spanish 
langoages,  and  the  writer  bdlieves  into  the  Itelian.  The 
oidy  objection  made  to  it  is,  its  alleged  admission  of  too 
many  mirades  and  visions. — To  those,  who  deny  the  existence 
of  mirades,  we  do  not  now  address  ourselves,— all  other 

*  £Jpgtd9  Coraeiile.      f  LeUres,  p.  77.      I  In  vitH  Agricols. 
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ehritftiani  vemf  be  conMently  aeked,  on  what  prineii^  tbey 
Admit  the  evidence  for  the  miracles  of  the  three  first  oentaries, 
and  reject  the  miracles  of  the  subsequent  ages  ?  Why  thej 
deny  to  St.  Austin,  St.  Gregory,  the  Tenerable  Bede  or  St. 
Bernard,  the  confidence  which  they  place  m  Justin, 
St.  Irenieus,  Theodoret  or  Eusebius  ? 

The  style  of  the  Lives  of  the  Saints  is  excellent;  it  partakes 
more  of  that  of  the  writers  of  the  seventeenth  century,  than  of 
the  modem  style  of  writing.  Mr.  Gibbon  mentioned  it  to  the 
writer  of  these  pages  in  warm  terms  of  commendation,  and 
was  astonished  when  he  heard,  how  much  of  the  life  of  Mr. 
Alban  Buder,  had  been  spent  abroad. — Speaking  of  the  Lives 
of  the  Saints,  he  calls  it  «*  a  work  of  merit,  the  sense  and 
*^  learning  belong  to  the  author,  his  prejodices  are  those  of 
*<  hfa  professioB.*"  As  tt  ia  known  what  prejia&*ce  means  in 
Mr.  Gibbon's  vocabulary,  M^.  Alban  Butter's  relatives  accept 
the  character. 

To  the  biography  of  the  eminent  ornaments  of  the  Church 
of  Rtoice,  whom  he  has  noticed  in  this  article,  the  writer  was 
Ao  led,  by  (he  attention,  which,  during  the  mterval  between 
Ms  qnkting  eoll^e  and  engaging  m  the  study  of  the  law,  he 
fsore  to  F^nch  Kteratore. 

SubscrilHng  to  the  ir^  known  verses  of  lord  Roscommon, 

^  The  wd^tj  bullion  of  one  English  line, 

^  Drawn  through  French  wire,  would  through  whole  pages  sliine;" 

he  yet  doubts,  whether,  Bg^^kmg  generally,  French  writ^r8 
are  not  superior  to  the  English  in  perspicuity  and  method. 
Their  superiority  in  the  fonner,  if  they  reaUy  possess  i(t,  may 
be  thought  owing  tp  the  multiiud^  of  coonactivQ  words  in  thie 
French  language;  to  its  genders,  inflections  and  varied  ter>- 
minatbns :  their  superiority  in  the  latter,  to  the  mode  of 
French  education,  in  whid)  a  large  portion  of  time,  even  in 
their  hua^bleat  academies,  waa  give?)  to  a  course  of  rtie|xuri^^— 
£U|iaaIly  sybapribing  to  the  deoide4  supteriority,  which  t^^e 
English  assign  to  Shakifpeare  and  Milton  over  allihe  jK>e$f  of 
France,  the  writer  yet  feels  that  oth^r  natipi^  do  np^  a^f^ 
to  acquiesce  in  this  opinion.  This  is  usually  asi^ib^d  to  |1^^ 
imperfect  knowledge  of  the  English  language ;  but  it  may  be 
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otwerved,  that  few,  who  are  not  natives  of  France,  have  that 
complete  knowledge  of  the  French  language  which  enables 
them  to  feel  and  judge  of  those  niceties  of  language,  which 
constitute  the  diA^rence  between  a  perfect  and  an  imperfect 
s^le.  It  must  be  added,  that  both  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Gibbon, 
the  former  a  real,  the  latter  a  professed  admirer  of  the  Grecian 
school,  are  said  to  have  preferred  Comeille  and  Racine  to  the 
two  great  English  bards. — ^In  the  second  order  of  French 
poets,  none  can  be  compared  to  Dryden«  Boileau  and  Pope 
guy  be  considered  to  be  equally  balanced,  hot  we  have  nothing 
to  oppose  tnthe  Comedies  of  Mdiere,  the  FaUes  of  La  Fob^ 
tame,  or  die  et^fltnt  trifles  of  Gress^t.  The  French  allow 
the  superiority  of  Baoon,  Locke  and  sir  Isaac  Kewton,  over 
their  own  pJu]osopb^ri,>-and  the  superiority  of  Hume, 
Efbertsoo  and  Gibbon,  over  tbev  own  hitf<wians ;  but  they 
oi>4enre  tbat»  while  Boasii^  Bourdalooe,  and  Massillon  are 
to  h^  &u|id  in  all  libraries  and  on  most  toilets  in  every  part  of 
fhe  continent  wb^re  litemture  is  cultivated,  no  English 
preach^  or  divino  is  read  outof  Ea^land^^^With  respect  alM» 
to  sir  Isaac  Newton,  they  remark,  that  since  the*  death  of  that 
great  man,  Ae  English  ^»yf^1»y^^tfiHanB  hav?  done  little  auire 
than  shimber  under  his  glories;  whfle  D'Akniiert,  L^  Qfn^ 
La  Giango  and  La  Place,  have  pursued  his  discoveries,  h«ve 
completed  tbe  grand  edifice  which  he  left  unSnkbed,  andvni^ 
therefore  be  said  to  have  given  kin  a  kind  of  postbiuooui 
domicile  in  Firance. 

In  general,  the  French  mathematicians  do  justice  to  his 
memory ;  but  recently  M.  Boasdt,  in  his  History  of  Mathe- 
Biatics,  has  endeavoured  to  rob  him  of  the  gloiy  of  being  the 
inveqtor  of  flujuoos.  This  iqppears  to  make  it  very  desinible^ 
that  a  new  edition  of  the  C^/mmercium  E^i»$tQlicum  of  ColUiu^ 
with  a  preliminary  histoiy  of  the  discovery  of  that  sublime 
iaventioA,  of  the  important  consequeoces  whk;h  have  emanated 
firomit^andof  the  disputes  to  idiich  it  has  givep  rise,  should 
be  published.  Is  it  not  to  be  wished,  that  seme  mathor 
maticsA  Msscvnas  woi^  make  it  agreeable  to  an  Ivory  or  a 
Babt^age  (o  employ  his  time  on  such  a  work  ?  this  is  the 
more  to  be  desired,  as  the  Commercium  Epistolicum  ia  become 
extremaly  scarce* 
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XV. 

Thb  writer  has  now  to  mention  his  Biographical  Account 
of  the  Chancellor  rHopitaU — one  of  the  greatest  magistrates, 
that  have  presided  in  a  court  of  justice.  It  contains  some 
account  both  of  the  French  magistracy  and  the  Order  of 
Avocdts. 

The  researches  of  the  writer,  in  the  composition  of  this 
little  woVk,  led  him  to  discover  that  a  forensic  order  of 
knightfiood  was  frequently  conferred  in  Italy,  Germany,  and 
France,  on  successful  practitioners  at  the  bar.  The  postulant 
kneh  before  tlie  knight-commissary,  took  an  oath  of  fideli^ 
"  in  the  warfare  of  the  science,  to  which  he  was  devoted," — 
was  equipped  with  the  belt,  golden  spurs,  golden  collar,  and 
golden  ring,  and  was  girded  with  the  sword.  He  then  be- 
came a  member  of  the  order  of  knighthood,  and  entitled  td 
a  full  participation  of  die  rights  and  honours  of  military 
knights;  but  it  appears  that  these  viewed  him  soroewhM 
disrespectfully.  It  is  not  known  whether  the  forensic 
knights  wore  dieir  equestrian  costume  in  the  courts  of 
justice :  but  as  Beaumanbir  declares  that  in  his  time,  some 
avocdts  were  followed  by  one,  some  by  two,  some  by  thr^, 
four,  or  more  horses,  aiid  that  their  fees  were  propoitioiied 
to  the  number  of  horses  by  whidi  they  were  followed,  we 
may  suppose  that  they  had  their  esquires. 

The  writer  has  not  discovered  that  any  forensic  order  of 
knighthood  has  existed  in  England. 

In  1790,  the  French  national  assembly  having  determined 
on  an  entire  new  organization  of  the  order  of  justice,  wished 
to  incorporate  into  it  the  existing  order  of  avocits.  These 
resiled  from  it  with  disgust.  '*  They  foresaw,"  to  use  their 
own  words,  that  *^the  ne#  avocit  would  have  nothing  of 
**  the  learning,  the  principles,  the  character,  or  the  public 
"  respect  of  the  order.  The  public,"  they  said,  «  wDl  conifound 
'<  them  with  us.  To  avoid  such  a  posterity,  our  only  mstttm 
**  is  to  suppress  our  name  and  our  order,  so  that,  af^er  we 
**  shall  cease  to  exist,  there  shall  be  no  avoc^t  in  France. 
**  Sole  depositaries  of  that  noble  state,  let  us  not  permit  it  to 
"  be  sullied  by  successors,  unworthy  of  us :  we?  pray  therefore 
^'  for  its  instant  extinction." 
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./  Ib  oompHtoce  with  their  pedtioii,  the  aaseoibly  fiippreiie4 
tthe  order  of  aT0c4ts»  itheir  narne^  their  cottorae,  and  efeiy 
JdoDgthaf  belonged  to  it.  ^'  Thus  perished^"  says  the  writer  * 
imm  whom.tbk  detail  is  retracted,  **  this  celebrated  body, 
^  which,  under  the  rdme4)£  I'crdre  des  tivocSUy  had  eountbd 
**  437  years  of  a  brilliant  existence,  and  the  renown  of  which 
'<  had  been  spread  over  Europe*** 

XVI. 

.  1^  writer's  next  appearance  as  an  author,  was  in  conse- 
^maace  of  the  disputes  which  took  place  among  the  roman- 
catholics  respecting  the  bill  which  passed  for  their  relief  in 

They  gave  rise  to  sereral  letters,  which  were  addressed  by 
the  committee  of  the  English  catholics  to  their  prelates,  and 
p9  the  general  body  :  and  which,  from  the  blue  cover  pf  thei^ 
acquired  the  appellation  of  the  blue  books.  As  these  are 
fully  noticed,  in  the  last  of  the  two  volumes,  now  presented 
to  ihe  public,  a  further  mention  of  them  in  this  place  is 
unnecessary. 

XVII. 

The  writer  has  now  reached  his  Historical  Memoirs 
or  THE  English,  Irish,  a-nd  Scottish  Catholics,— 
the  term, — probably,— of  his  literuy  labour.   , 

During  a  period  of  forty'two  yeard,  be  has  taken  an  actife 
part  in  iJie  concerns  of  the  English  catholics ;  particularly 
in  their  attempts  to  obtain  the  repeal  of  the  penal  laws 
remaining  in  force  against  them,  in  consequence  of  their 
religious  principles.  It  necessarily  became  his  duty  to  obtaia 
tlie  best  knowledge  within  his  power  of  the  external  and 
internal  occurrences,  in  which  Uie  body  of  English  catho- 
lics has  been  particularly  interested  since  the  era  of  the 
reformation.  Mr.  Dodd's  Church  History  of  England  con- 
tains all,  or  at  least  almost  all  the  information,  which  we 

*  Histoire  des  Avocftts  an  Pariement  et  aa  Bureftu  do  Faris,  depuis 
^lXmhs,  JQsqo'dft  i«  Octobre  1790.  ParM.Toomri,  and^  avocAt 
au  Paiiemeot  ds  Pbiis. 
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poasess  upon  these  subjects.  It  is  executed  with  ability  imd 
industry.  The  labour  of  procuring  the  materials,  whidi  he 
used  in  the  composition  of  it^  must  have  been  great,  and 
the  expense  attending  it  considerable.  This,  it  is  said, 
was  defrayed,  in  a  great  measure,  by  Mr.*  Constable,-  of 
Burton-Constable  in  Yorkshire,  and  Mr.  Sheldon,  of  Bedey 
in  Warwickshire. 

The  difficulty  of  making  the  collections  necessary  for  the 
execution  of  his  work  must  hare  been  so  great,  that  it  has 
ever  been  a  matter  of  surprise  to  the  present  writer  how 
Mr.  Dodd  surmounted  it.  The  scarcity  of  books,  throwing 
any  light  on  the  history  of  the  catholics  anterior  to  the  time^ 
when  his  Church  History  appeared,  is  not  to  be  conceived  by 
those,  who  have  not  been  engaged  in  a  similar  pursuit.  It  h 
principally  owing  to  two  circumstances, — the  destruction  of 
catholic  books  and  documents  by  the  pursuivants  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  first,  and  the  destruction  of  them  by 
the  catholics  themselves,  from  the  dread  of  the  heavy  penali- 
ties, to  which  they  were  subject,  if  any  catholic  documents 
were  found  in  their  custody.  The  best  collection  of  such 
materials  is  at  Burton-Constable :  the  writer  has  heard  of  others, 
but  has  not  been  able  to  ascertain  their  extent  or  value. 

Mr.  Dodd  has  been  accused  of  partiality  to  the  secular,  and 
of  prejudice  against  the  regular  clergy :  the  present  writer 
inclines  to  think  that  there  is  not  much  foundation  for  this 
charge.  If  it  be  really  founded,  it  is  excusable  in  some 
measure,  as  the  regulars  generally  withheld  their  literary 
treasures  ^om  him,  while  the  seculars  communicated  theirs 
to  him  without  reserve.  Thus  his  History  would  naturally 
exhibit  more  of  the  secular  than  the  regular  feeling,  on 
the  points  upon  which  there  had  been  differences  between 
them;  and  his  language  would,  in  general,  be  that  of  his 
materials.  Still,  all  must  acknowledge,  that  he  shows  the 
fierce  polemic,  less  than  most  of  his  contemporaries.  We 
beg  leave  however  to  observe,  that  we  confine  these  obser- 
vations to  his  History :  too  much  asperity  is  discernible  in 
his  other  publications. 

The  greatest  defect  of  his  wprk  is,  its  want  of  combination 
and  regularity.     By  classifying  the  subjects  of  his  History 
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under  various  distinct  heads,  he  has  destroyed  its  unity.  To 
oibtam  a  full  knowledge  of  any  one  tran^ction  of  importance 
which  it  details,  it  is  necessary  to  track  the  different  circum- 
stances, which  entered  into  it,  under  every  head,  into  which 
^  work  is  divided  :  these  generally  lie  at  a  distance  from 
etfch  other,  and  are  sometimes  to  be  found  only  in  places, 
where  they  might  be  least  expected.  This  defect  might  have 
been  supplied  by^a  full  index ;  but  the  index  to  the  work  is 
remarkably  scanty. 

'  In  the  present  writer's  frequent  examinations  of  the  His- 
tory of  which  he  is  speaking,  he  had  repeated  cause  to  lament 
its  imperfecUons  in  this  respect;  he  therefore  framed  a 
general  table  to  it,  which  at  length  was  swelled  to  a  size,  little 
dkOTt  of  the  two  volumes,  which  he  has  already  presented  to 
the  public. 

'  This  was  the  origin  of  them ;  the  reception  of  them  has 
been  highly  gratifying  to  the  writer.  His  object  in  publish- 
ing' them  was  that,  which  has  been  the  empIo3rment  of  most 
of  his  literary, — ^he  may  say,  most  of  his  unprofessional 
hours, — to  put  catholics  and  protestants  into  good  humour 
with  one  another,  and  catholics  into  good  humour  among 
themselves.  He  will  not '  say  that  he  has  <*  nothing  exte- 
'''Huated,*'  but  he  will  most  confidently  assert,  that  he  has 
**  set  down  naught  in  malice."  In  writing  on  a  subject, 
upon  which  there  have  been  great  differences  of  opinion,  and 
vrarm  discussions,  it  is  difficult  to  express  one's  self  in  a 
manner  that  will  satisfy  both  parties :  all  that  can  be  done, 
is  to  abstain  from  ungentle  language,  and  to  adhere  as  much 
as  possible,  to  simple  narrative.  Tlie  writer  trusU  that  he 
has  observed  this  rule ;  he  hopes  a  single  harsh  word  is  not 
to  be  found  m  all  his  writings. — <*  Noli  contendere  verbis 
<♦  qaerulosis,"  is  the  advice  of  the  author  of  the  "  Imitation  of 
"  Christ,'*  and  as  much  recommended  by  true  philosophy 
and  prudence,  as  by  true  morality  and  religion. 

The  writer  wishes  that  all,  who  feel  inclined  to  accuse 
him  of  partiality,  would,  before  they  condemn  him,  reflect 
a  little,  whether,  in  the  very  instance  in  question,  their 
adversaries  would  not  feel  that  the  writer  did  not  go  all 
iAeir  lengths,  and  therefore  impute  to  him  equal  partiality. 
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It  remains  for  the  writer  to  say  something  of  the  two 
volumes  now  ofiered  to  the  public. 

Several  respectable  persons,  who  had  perused  the  two 
former  volumes,  mentioned  to  him,  that  it  would  add  consi- 
derably to  the  value  of  his  work,  and  throw  light  on  all  its 
parts,  if  a  preliminary  account  were  given  of  the  principid 
occurrences  in  the  history  of  the  English  church  before  the 
reformation,— if  there  were  a  fuller  account  of  the  occur- 
rences, which  took  place  among  the  English  catholics  since 
that  era; —and  if  the  principal  events  in  the  history  of 
the  established  church  during  that  period  were  succinctly 
stated.  These  form  almost  entirely  the  contents  of  the  two 
present  volumes. '  The  few  digressions  to  which  a  place  in 
them  has  been  given,—  those  particularly  on  the  Guelphic 
family, — and  the  characters  of  the  leading  men  in  the  British 
parliament  at  the  time  when  the  catholic  question  engaged 
its  attention,— will,  it  is  hoped,  be  indulgently  received. 

To  show  the  connection  between  the  former  volumes  and 
the  present,  the  writer  has  inserted  in  these  the  titles  of  the 
chapters  of  the  former  volumes,  and  interpolated,  in  new 
chapters,  the  new  matter.  This  will  exhibit  to  those,  who 
have  perused  the  two  former  volumes,  the  places  in  which  the 
additions  are  intended  to  be  inserted,  and  how  they  are  con- 
nected with  those  parts  which  precede  and  those  which  follow. 

We  insert  a  table  of  the  tiUes  of  all  the  chapters  : — those 
which  are  contained  in  the  former  volumes,  are  in  the  common 
type;  those,  which  are  in  the  present  volumes,  are  in  th^ 
italic.  We  beg  leave  to  recommend  to  such  as  have  nojt 
perused  the  former  volumes,  to  read,  successively,  the 
chapters,  as  they  stand  in  the  table. 

In  some  instances,  where  the  application  of  the  new  matttf 
would  not  have  been  observed  otjierwis^,  the  writer  h^  in- 
serted in  the  prc^nt  volume  some  pages  from  the  two  former. 
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Page   f.  For  Prnliiuineno  read  Preeminence. 

Page  15.  Add  after  the  word  '  Clarendon  '  at  th$  end  of  the  page, — **  It 
'*  appears  from  the  preceding  part  of  the  present  chapter,  that 
"  this  might  be^  easily  shewn." 
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THE  SETTLEMENT  OF  THE  ENGLISH  CHURCH 
AT  THE  NORMAN   CONQUEST. 

1066. 

ACCORDING  to  the  doctrine  of  the  roman- 
-  catholics,  St.  Peter  and  his  successors  in  the 
supremacy,  and  the  bishops  and  their  successors  in 
the  episcopacy,  alone  enjoy,  by  divine  institution, 
a  superiority  of  rank  in  the  priesthood :  all  other 
gradations  in  it  are  of  ecclesiastical  creation  and 
arrangement. 

VOL.  III.  B    ^r-' 
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1.  Over  all.  The  Pope,  as  the  vicar  of  Christ 
on  earth,  and  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  holds  a 
lofty  praelimineno  *. 

2.  The  PATRIARCHS  Stand  nearest  to  the  chair 
of  St.  Peter.  Before  the  seat  of  the  Roman  empire 
was  transferred  to  Constantinople,  the  church  had 
the  three  patriarchs  of  Rome,  Antioch  and  Alex- 
andria. Three  dioceses  were  independent  of  them 
and  subject,  each  to  its  primate  :  that  of  Asia,  to 
the  primate  of  Ephesus ;  that  of  Thrace,  to  the 
primate  of  Heraclea  ;  and  that  of  Pontus,  to  the 
primate  of  Cesarea.  After  the  translation  of  the 
seat  of  empire  to  Constantinople,  the  bishops  of 
that  city  rose  to  importance  :  by  degrees  they 
acquired  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  over  Thrace, 
Asia  and  Pontus,  and  were  elevated  to  the  rank 
of  patriarchs.  The  same  rank  was  afterwards  con- 
ferred  on  the  bishop  of  Jerusalem.  In  the  course 
of  time,  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  raised  him- 
self above  the  other  oriental  prelates,  and  finally 
assumed  the  title  of  oecumenical  or  universal  pa- 
triarch. The  popes  opposed  this  attempt  and  pre- 
served their  r^ik,  so  that,  as  Mr.  Gibbon  f  justly 
observes,  "  till  the  great  division  of  the  church, 
"  the  Roman  bishop  had  ever  been  respected  by  the 
"  orientalists,  bs  the  first  of  the  five  patriarchs." 

*  An  attempt  to  propound  the  doctrine  of  the  roman- 
catholics,  on  tiie  nature  and  extent  of  the  papal  supremacy, 
is  made  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Historical  Memoirs  of  the 
English  Catholics,  chap.  vi.  sect,  i,  note  p.  38. 

f  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
by  Edward  Gibbon,  esq.  vol.  6,  quarto,  p-  400. 
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After  the  separation  of  the  Greek  from  the 
Latin  church,  the  four  oriental  patriarchates  ceased 
to  exist :  they  are  now  represented  by  four  churches 
in  Rome ;  the  patriarchate  of  Constantinople,  by 
the  church  of  St.  Peter  in  the  Vatican ;  the  pa- 
triarchate of  Alexandria,  by  the  church  of  St. 
Paul ;  the  patriarchate  of  Antioch,  by  the  church 
of  St.  Mary  the  greater,  and  the  patriarchate  of 
Jerusalem  by  the  church  of  St.  Laurence.  The 
pope  continues  patriarch  of  the  west,  and  his  pa- 
triarchate is  represented  by  the  church  of  St.  John 
Lateran''^.  Subsequent  to  these,  are  the  much 
more  modem  patriarchates  of  Vienna,  Lisbon,  the 
Indies,  Cilida  and  Armenia,  Grado,  since  trans- 
ferred to  Venice,  and  Aquileia;  but  the  actual 
existence  of  the  last  is,  at  best,  very  doubtful. 

Patriarchates  in  the  church  are  analc^ous  to 
dioceses  in  the  Roman  empire :  the  governor  of  a 
diocese  had  temporal  jurisdiction  over  several  pro- 
vinces; a  patriarch  has  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction 
over  several  sees. 

3.  Primates  were  unknown  in  the  empire  of 
the  east :  they  emanated,  in  the  western  empire, 
firom  the  pope,  and  were  su^wsed  to  possess  some 
part  of  his  patriardial  jurisdiction ;  but  the  rank 
has  long  been  merely  honorary. 

4.  Lq  the  same  manner,  as  in  the  Roman  bd- 
pire,  the  metropolitan  city  of  a  province  had  prece- 
dence over  all  the  other  cities  within  its  territory,  the 
prelate  of  that  city  had  a  certain  precedence  of  rank 

^  See  Onuphrius  de  Epifcopatibus,  titulk  et  diaconiis 
cardtnalium. 
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and  spiritual  jurisdiction  over  the  prelates  of  the 
other  sees  ;  and  was  indifferently  called  metropo- 
litan or  ARCHBISHOP. 

5.  The  BISHOPS  over  whom  his  jurisdiction  ex- 
tends were  called  his  suffragam, 

6.  It  remains  to  mention  the  papal  legates  or 
ENVOYS.  To  these,  the  pope  delegated  a  portion 
of  his  authority,  to  be  exercised  within  a  certain 
district.  In  modem  times  they  are  generally 
called  nuncios^  when  they  are  sent  to  a  prince  or 
state  of  the  first  order ;  and  internuncios^  when 
they  are  sent  to  an  inferior  state.  This  rank  was 
often  permanently  attached  to  a  particular  see. 

At  the  time,  of  which  we  are  speaking,  all  this 
gradation  of  rank  was  established  in  England;  her 
church  acknowledged  the  universal  supremacy  of 
the  pope,  as  successor  of  St.  Peter,  and  his  parti- 
cular jurisdiction,  as  patriarch  of  the  western  divi- 
sion of  the  Roman  empire :  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  was  the  primate  ;  the  provinces  of  Can- 
terbury and  York  were  under  the  metropoUtan 
jurisdiction  of  their  respective  archbishops;  and 
each  had  his  suffragan  bishops ;  a  papal  nunciature 
was  attached  to  the  see  of  Canterbury.  Like  other 
prelates,  to  whose  sees  nunciatures  were  attached, 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  said  to  be  legate 
4iom  of  the  holy  see. 

The  Norman  conqueror  made  no  alteration  in 
this  arrangement ;  but  he  effected  one,  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  ecclesiastical  law,  which  was 
followed,  almost  immediately,  by  the  most  import- 
ant consequences. 
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Though  the  Saxon  prelates  had  not  distinct 
courts,  it  is  certain  that  both  the  theory  and  practice 
of  ecclesiastical  jurisprudence  were  known  in  the 
Saxon  church.  The  episcopal  sentences  were 
usually  pronounced  from  the  altar,  and  the  aid  of 
the  secular  arm  was  often  called  to  enforce  them, 
against  the  contumacious^ 

The  recourse  to  it  was  easy,  as  the  bishops  and 
the  sberifib  sate  in  the  court ;  and  thus,  each  might 
come  instantaneously  to  the  aid  of  the  other* 

In  1086,  the  conqueror  withdrew  the  concerns 
of  the  church  from  the  cogm'zance  of  the  sherififs 
court,  by  a  charter  which  is  expressed  to  have  been 
made  by  the  advice  of  his  ordinary  council,  and  the 
advice  also  of  the  archbishops,  bishops  and  princes 
of  the  realm  *.  It  enacted,  that  no  bishop  or  arch- 
deacon should  hold  pleas  in  the  hundred  concerning 
ecclesiastical  matters ;  and  that  no  cause,  relating  to 
the  discipline  or  government  of  the  church,  shoidd 
be  brought  before  the  secular  magistrate:  but 
that  every  person,  who  was  accused  of  a  breach  of 
the  canons,  should  appear  at  a  place  to  be  appointed 
by  the  bishop ;  and  that  the  process  should  be  con- 
ducted and  sentence  given,  according  to  the  eccle- 
siastical constitutions.  If  the  party  should  refuse  to 
appear  after  three  summonses,  he  was  to  be  excom- 
municated ;  and,  if  he  should  still  continue  obsti- 

♦  "  An  Ecclesiastical  Hiitory  of  Great^Britain,  chiefly  of 
England,  from  the  first  planting  of  Christianity  to  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  Charles  II,  vritb  a  brief  account  of  a&irs  in  Ivelaiid, 
coUecfeed  from  the  best  ancient  historians,  councils  and  re- 
pords.  a  vols.  fo.  1708.  By  Jeremy  Collier,  n.  n."  See  vol.  u 
p.  S55.  CoH  yl 
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nate,  resort  was  to  be  had  to  the  secular  power, 
aud  the  sheriff  was  to  enforce  his  submission  by  the 
posse  of  the  county. 

William  probably  did  not  foresee  all  the  con- 
sequences of  this  regulation :  the  bishops  soon 
established  a  system  of  ecclesiastical  jurisprudence 
on  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  canon  law, 
and  a  regular  system  of  judicial  process,  ascending 
successively  from  the  lowest  court,  to  the  court  of 
the  bishop,  the  court  of  the  archbishop  and  the 
court  of  the  roman  see ;  but  the  pope  might  hear 
any  cause  in  the  first  instance,  or  call  it  to  him  while 
it  was  pending  in  an  intermediate  court.  Thus  the 
separation  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  tribunals 
originated  in  this  country:  it  has  continued  unin- 
terruptedly to  the  pres^it  time. 


CHAP.  III. 

INVESTITURES  : — ST.    ANSELM. 
1100. 

The  disputes  between  the  popes  and  the  sovereigns 
of  Europe  respecting  the  investiture  of  ecclesiastical 
benefices  appear  frequently  in  the  histories  of  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries. 

According  to  the  law  of  tenure,  no  person  was 
considered  to  be  the  lawful,  or  even  the  actual  pos- 
sessor of  the  tenement,  till  he  had  done  homage  for 
it,  and  taken  the  oath  of  fealty  to  the  lord,  (^  whom 
he  held  it,  and  till  he  had  been  invested  with  it  by 
the  hand  of  the  lord.     It  was  usually  delivered  to 
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him  by  the  lord's  presenting  him  with  a  bough,  or 
a  piece  of  turf,  or  some  otlier  symbol  of  the  pro- 
perty. On  the  receipt  of  the  symbol,  he  was  said 
to  be  invested  with  the  tenure,  and  he  then  became 
complete  tenant  to  the  lord. 

When  a  bishop  died,  his  ring  and  crosier  were 
transmitted  to  the  prince,  within  whose  jurisdiction 
his  diocese  was  situate.  On  the  appointment  of 
his. successor,  the  prince  presented  them  to  him,  as 
a  symbolical  delivery  of  the  temporal  possessions  of 
the  see :  the  bishop  placed  them  in  the  hands  of 
the  metropolitan,  and  received  tbem  back  from  him 
as  a  symbol  of  the  spiritual  right,  conferred  on  him 
by  his  consecration. 

It  18  evident  that,  though  the  delivery  of  the  ring 
and  crosier  by  the  emperor  to  the  bishop  elect,  was 
principally  intended  as  a  symbolic  delivery  of  the 
tenement,  or  temporal  possessions  of  the  see,  it 
operated,  indirectly  as  a  kind  of  co-ordinate  ap- 
pointment to  the  see,  and  a  kind  of  veto  on  any 
appointment,  which  it  did  not  accompany.  Besides, 
it  too  often  happened  that  princes  sold,  or  other- 
vrise  corruptly  disposed  of  the  bishoprics,  or  kept 
them  vacant*.  In  all  these  oppressions,  they  were 
assisted  by  the  right  claimed  by  them  of  withholding 
the  ring  and  crosier. 

*  It  appears  from  the  records  of  the  Exchequer,  that  Henry  I. 
had  in  liis  hands  m  the  i6th  year  of  his  reign,  one  arch- 
bishopric, £.Ye  bishoprics,  and  three  abbies ;  in  the  19th,  one 
archbishopric,  five  bbhoprics  and  six  abbies;  and  in  the 
3i8t,  one  ardibishopric,  six  bishoprics  and  seven  abbies. — 
History  of  England  from  the  first  inTasion  by  the  Romans 
to  the  acc6ssi(m  of  Henry  VUL  By  therer.  John  Liagard, 
in  3  Tols.  4to.  vol.  ii.  p.  65.    He  cites  Madox,  209,  at 2. 
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In  this  ceremonial,  three  things  gave  particular 
offence  to  the  Roman  pontiffi  :  they  considered  the 
ceremony  to  be  spiritual,  which  it  was  therefore  a 
sacrilege  in  a  layman  to  perform ;  but  the  spirituality 
of  the  ceremony,  it  was  difficult  to  prove  :  they  said 
it  virtually  deprived  the  clergy  of  their  right  of 
election;   the  prince  allied  in  answer,   that  he 
represented  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  by  whom 
the  right  of  election  was  primitively  exercised :  it 
was  also  said,  and  certainly  with  reason,  that  the 
practice  facilitated  the  simoniacal traffic  of  ben^ces: 
but  this  was  rather  a  proof  of  the  abuse  of  the  cere- 
mony, than  an  objection  to  the  ceremony  itself. 
It  is  possible  that,  if  some  person  of  weight  had 
brought  the  popes  and  princes  to  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  rights  respectively  claimed  by  them, 
these  disputes  might  have  been  settled  to  their 
mutual  satisfaction,   either  by  substituting  some 
ceremonial  agreeable  to  both  parties,  or  making  the 
sovereign  declare  what  he  considered  the  ceremonial 
then  in  use  to  import,  and  to  disavow  the  opposite 
construction.     Instead  of  this, .  the  dispute  involved 
the  state  and  church  for  more  than  two  centuries 
in  the  deepest  calamities  and  most  complicated 
scenes  of  confusion  and  distress. 

At  the  council  of  Clermont  in  France,  inves- 
titures were  prohibited.  As  soon  as  Henry  the 
first  succeeded  to  the  crown,  he  required  St.  Anselm, 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  all  the  other 
prelates  to  be  reinvested  in  their  possessions  and 
to  do  him  homage  for  them  :  this  was  refused  by 
the  archbishops  and  many  of  the  prelates  :  but  the 
disputes  were  compromised  by  an  arrangement,  in 
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1106,  between  pope  Paschal  and  Henry  I,  which 
provided,  that  the  king  should  give  investiture  of 
the  temporalities  by  the  sceptre,  and  that  the 
bishop  should  do  him  homage.  This  seems  to  have 
settled  the  controversy  to  the  satis&ction  of  both 
parties.  While  it  lasted,  St.  Anselm  was  a  warm  and 
powerful  advocate  of  the  cause  of  the  English  clei^ : 
his  piety,  integrity,  talents  and  learning  cannot  be 
denied.  ^^  It  is  observable*/'  says  Mosheim, 
*^  that  Anselm  was  the  inventor  of  that  famous 
*^  argument,  vulgarly  and  erroneously  attributed 
'^  to  Descartes,  which  demonstrates  the  existence 
*^  of  God,  from  the  idea  of  an  infinitely  perfect 
*^  being,  naturally  implanted  in  the  mind  of  man ; 
**  and  which  is  to  be  found,  vrithout  exception,  in 
"  the  breast  of  every  mortal.  The  solidity  of  this 
^'  argument,  was  indeed  called  in  question  by 
**  Oannito,  aFrench  monk :  but  his  objections  were 
*^  refuted  by  Anselm,  in  a  treatise,  professedly 
"  written  for  that  purpose.'* 

^  «<  AnEccledastical  HiBtoTj,  andent  and  modero,  from  the 
"  birth  of  Christ  to  the  beginniDg  of  the  present  centuiy,  in 
'<  which  the  rise^  progress  and  yariation  of  church  power  are 
*'  considered  in  their  connexion  with  the  state  of  literature 
**  and  philosophy,  and  the  political  history  of  Europe,  during 
**  that  period.  By  the  late  John  Lawrence  Mosheim,  n.  d. 
**  and  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Gottingen.  Translated 
**  from  the  original  Latin  and  accompanied  with  notes  and 
*^  chronological  tables,  by  Archibald  Madaine,  d.  d.  To 
**  the  whole  is  added  an  accurate  index.  A  new  edition  in 
**  1774. 5  Tols.  8yo.  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  254.)'*  An  edition  of  this 
work  was  published  in  1810  in  six  volumes.  Few  histories 
possess  greater  erudition  or  method,  or  are  written  in  a  more 
I^eaung  manner. 
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CHAP.   IV. 

ECCLESIASTICAL    IMMUNITIES; — 

ST.  THOMAS  A  BECKET. 

1160. 

This  contest  may  be  properly  divided  into  two 
stages ;  that,  which  preceded,  and  that,  which  fol- 
lowed the  constitutions  of  Clarendon. 

1.  Throughout  the  first,  the  principal  question 
was,  whether  by  divine  law,  or  the  actual  con- 
stitution of  England,  clerks  guilty  of  felony,  or  any 
other  crime  against  the  king,  were  triable  by  the 
temporal  courts.  It  was  admitted  that,  in  all 
questions  arising  on  the  validity  of  their  orders,  the 
integrity  of  their  faith,  or  the  mismanagement  of 
their  functions,  they  were  only  triable  by  the 
spiritual  courts. 

The  general  opinion  among  the  clergy,  and  the 
prevailing  opinion  among  the  laity  was,  that  no 
crime  of  the  clergy  was  cognisable  by  the  temporal 
courts.  The  canonists  contended,  that  the  clergy 
were  entitled  to  this  prerogative  by  divine  right ; 
but  its  advocates  in  this  country  also  alleged,  that 
their  claim  was  allowed  by  the  established  laws  and 
usages  of  the  realm.  It  was  evidently  a  question 
pf  great  moment,  as  every  individual,  who  had 
received  the  tonsure,  whether  he  afterwards  was 
admitted  into  holy  orders  or  not,  was  held  to  be 
entitled  to  the  clerical  privileges. 

No  person  now  contends  that  the    clergy  are 
entitled  to  this  exemption,  by  the  divine  law.     It 
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seems  to  the  writer,  that  the  imperial  or  civil  law 
did  not  confer  it  on  them  * :  whether  it  was  allowed 
them  by  the  ancient  law  of  England,  is  a  more  dif- 
ficult question :  the  better  opinion  seems  to  be,  that 
treasons  of  clergymen,  not  against  the  person  of 
the  king,  such  as  those,  which  have  since  been  called 
petit  treason,  were  cognizable  only  in  the  ecde- 
siastical  courts ;  but  that  treasons  against  the  king's 
person,  since  called  high  treasons,  were  subject  to 
the  c(^nizance  of  the  temporal  courts  t. 

In  the  celd>rated  dispute  between  the  king  and 
St.  Thomas  k  Becket  archlnshop  of  Canterbury, 
the  case  was,  in  some  xespects,  narrowed.  The 
king  contended,  that  clerks  guilty  of  felony,  should 
be  Srst  degraded,  by  the  ordinary,  and  then  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  magistrate  to  be  tried  in  the 
king's  courts.  The  archbishop  insisted,  that,  for 
the  first  crime  the  clerk  should  be  tried  in  the 

*  "  Jus  ecclesiaiticum  univeisum,  antiquae  et  recentitri 
'*  disciplinfle^praesertimBelgii,  Gallise,  Germanise, et  Yicinanim 
**  provinciarum  accommodatum,  auctore  Zegero  Bernardo 
**  Van  Espen,  j.  u.  b.  Canon,  profenore  in  academii 
**  LovaxdeDBe,  foL  17 53^  ▼oi.  i/.  p.  20$.  De  jurisdictione 
*'  cnminali :  '^ — a  work  o£  extraordinary  merity  and  the  only 
elementary  treatiie  of  joritpnidence,  seen  by  the  writer,  which, 
in  his  opinion,  can  be  put  into  competition  with  Mr.  Justice 
Blackstone's  Commentaries :  it  is  written  with  equal  elegance, 
'  order,  and  philosophy,  and  perhaps  with  greater  precision,  and 
a  more  profound  and  extensive  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

t  See  '^  the  History  of  the  En^ish  Law  from  the  time  of 
the  Saxons  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary,  by 
John  Reeves,  esq.  barrister  at  law,  in  four  volumes  8vo. 
«d  edit.  vol.  li.  p.  464  -"—a  valuable  work.  The  opinion  men- 
tioned in  the  text  appears  to  the  writer  to  be  confirmed  by 
tke  statute  of  the  35  £dward  Iil|  de  Clero. 
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bishop's  court ;  and  tkat,  if  he  were  convicted,  he 
should  be  degraded  and  punished  by  spiritual  in- 
flictions, either  with  or  without  fine,  imprisonment 
or  flagellation  at  the  will  of  the  court :  but  the 
archbishop  admitted  that  a  degraded  clerk  forfeited 
the  protection  of  the  ecclesiastical  law  ;  so  that,  if 
after  his  d^radation,  he  were  guilty  of  felony,  he 
might  be  prosecuted  in  the  king's  courts. 

The  king  being  determined  to  enforce  his  claim, 
summoned  all  the  prelates  of  England  to  West- 
minster, amd  required  from  than  an  acknowledg- 
ment, that  ^^  the  clergy  should,  in  future,  be  triable 
"  for  felonies  in  his  courts  of  justice."  They 
hesitated :  he  then  asked,  whether  they  would 
promise  to  abide  by  the  ancient  law  of  the  realm. 
The  archbishop,  speaking  fot:  himself  and  for  the 
other  prelates  present,  replied,  that,  *^  they  were 
**  willing  to  be  bound  by  the  ancient  laws  of 
'^  the  kingdom,  so  far  as  the  honour  of  God  and 
**  the  church,  and  the  privileges  of  their  order 
"  permitted.*'  It  is  observable  that  this  saving 
was  allowed  in  the  oath  of  fealty,  taken  by  the 
bishops.  The  king  required  its  omission;  the 
archbishop  insisted  on  its  retention :  at  first,  the 
other  bishops  adhered  to  their  primate ;  but  the 
king  brought  them  over  to  him  ;  and,  after  much 
solicitation,  finally  prevailed  on  the  archbishop  to 
acquiesce* 

To  bind  them  to  their  promise,  the  king  sum- 
mcmed  a  convention  of  the  lords  spiritual  and 
temporal,  at  Clarendon,  near  Salisbury.  When 
they  met,  he  called  on  the  prelates  to  perform  their 
promise  :  the  archbishop,  who  feared  that  he  had 
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gone  too  far  in  his  former  concessions,  still  expressed 
a  wish  that  the  saving  clause  should  be  retained  ; 
but  finding,  that  his  suggestion  o&nded  the  king, 
and  displeased  his  brethren,  he  afterwards  promised, 
on  the  word  of  truth,  to  observe  die  customs,  yet 
required  them  to  be  defined.  A  committee  to 
ascertain  and  report  them  was  immediately  ap- 
pointed; and  after  some  consultation  exhibited 
them  in  sixteen  articles,  called  by  the  historians  of 
the  time,  "  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon/* 

By  one  article,  the  custody  and  revenues  of  the 
temporalities  of  every  archbishopric,  bishopric,  abbey 
and  priory  of  royal  foundation,  during  its  vacancy, 
were  declared  to  belong  to  the  king.  This  was  an 
absolute  innovation  :  the  custody  and  revenues  of 
ecclesiastical  benefices,  during  their  vacancy,  were 
first  usurped  by  William  Rufus :  his  successors,  in- 
cluding Henry  himself,  though  they  frequently 
seized  and  retained  them,  uuUbrmly  disclaimed  a 
right  to  them. 

By  another  article,  it  was  provided,  that  civil  and 
criminal  suits,  though  each  or  either  party  were  a 
clei^gyman,  should  commence  in  the  royal  courts ; 
that  the  justices  in  them  should  decide,  whether 
they  ought  to  be  determined  there,  or  in  the 
ecclesiastical  courts ;  that,  in  the  latter  case,  a  civil 
officer  should  attend  the  trial,  and  report  the  pro- 
ceedings i  and  that,  if  the  dei^  were  convicted,  he 
should  forfeit  the  privilege  of  his  character  and 
receive  judgment  accordingly. — This  was  the  great 
point  in  dispute  between  the  king  and  the  arch- 
bishop ;  the  latter  contended  that  this  arrangement 
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was  contrary  both  to  the  divine  and  the  national 

law. 

Another  article  declared,  that  no  person,  who 
held  lands  immediately  of  the  king  or  of  his  barons, 
should  be  excommunicated,  without  the  leave  of 
the  king,  or,  in  his  absence,  of  his  justiciary. 
Former  monarchs,  the  conqueror  in  particular,  had 
often  insisted  on  this  exemption  for  their  vassals  ; 
but  it  had  never  been  recognized  by  the  clei^,  or 
established  by  any  l^al  provision ;  it  could  not 
therefore  be  a  custom  of  the  land. 

Much  might  be  said  to  support,  as  a  custom,  a 
subsequent  article,  which  provided,  that  no  clergy- 
man should  leave  the  country,  without  the  licence 
of  the  king :  but  an  article  followed,  which  directed 
that  appeals  should  proceed  regularly,  from  the 
archdeacon  to  the  bishop  ;  from  the  bishop  to  the 
archbishop  ;  and  that,  if  the  archbishop  was  defec- 
tive in  doing  justice,  recourse  should  be  had  to  the 
king ;  by  whose  precept  it  was  to  be  referred  back 
to  the  court  of  the  archbishop,  and  there  finally 
terminated,  without  an  ulterior  appeal.  This  evi- 
dently excluded  appeals  to  the  pc^,  which,  at  the 
time  of  which  we  are  speaking,  certainly  made  a  part 
of  the  national  law.  The  odier  articles  were  of  less 
importaaoe*. 

*  The  artidei  may  be  seen  at  lengdi  in  Latin  in  Matthew 
Paris,  p.  106,  and  in  Gervis  of  Canterbury,  1386.  They  are 
printed  in  English  in  Collier's  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  L 
p«  351 ;  and  the  History  of  the  life  of  king  Henry  II,  and  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lived,  in  five  books,  by  lord  Littleton- 
book  iu. 
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There  are  two  points  of  view,  in  which  the  con- 
stitutions of  Clarendon  may  be  considered ;  one, 
as  a  mere  exposition  of  ancient  customs ;  the  other, 
as  an  exposition,  recognized  by  a  declaratory  enact- 
ment, which  gave  the  exposition,  whether  accurate 
or  not,  the  force  of  law.  In  either  light,  as  the 
archbishop  had  only  promised  to  observe  the  ancient 
customs;  and  most  if  not  all  of  those  stated  in  the 
constitutions  were  not  its  ancient  customs,  his 
refusal  to  subscribe  tbem,  was  not,  as  it  has  been 
frequently  charged  on  him,  a  breach  of  promise* 
It  18  equally  clear,  that,  if  the  constitutions  are  to 
be  considered  merei^ps  an  exposition  of  the  ancient 
customs,  ibey  were  no  further  binding  than  as  these 
weie  truly  represented  and  expressed  by  diem; 
and  then,  so  far  as  they  were  untruly  represented, 
the  ancient  customs  remained  in  force,  and  the 
archbishop  was  their  just  and  honourable  champion. 
— Now,  that  they  were  untruly  represented  every 
candid  reader  must  allow. 

The  strongest  case,  which  can  be  urged  i^inst 
the  archbishop,  must  be  made,  by  shewing  that,  the 
constitutions,  whether  they  represented  the  customs 
truly  or  untruly,  necessarily  became,  in  consequence 
of  the  solemn  recognition  of  them  by  the  great 
legislative  assembly  at  Clarendcm,  a  pftrt  of  the 
national  code,  and  Imd  the  force  of  law.  This 
would  reduce  the  advocates  of  the  archbishop  to  the 
necessity  of  shewing,  that  the  constitutions  deprived 
the  church  of  something,  which  she  posBesses  by 
divine  right,  and  of  which  she  could  not,  or  at  least 
did  not,  lawfully  divest  herself  at  Clarendon. 
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Hie  archbishop  persisting  in  his  refusal,  the  king 
determined  that  he  should  feel  the  whole  weight  of 
his  indignation.  He  made  many  large  pecuniary 
demands  on  the  archbishop,  and  finally  required 
from  him  a  sum  of  44,000  marks,  as  the  balance 
due  from  him  to  the  crown,  fw  the  revenues  of 
vacant  bishoprics  and  abbies,  which  had  come  into 
his  hands,  during  his  chancellorship.  The  prelate 
pleaded,  that,  at  his  consecration,  both  prince 
Henry  and  the  justiciary  had  released  him,  by  the 
king's  command,  from  all  such  claims.  This,  the 
staleness  of  the  claim,  and  the  circumstances,  under 
which  it  was  made,  render  very  probable.  On  the 
following  day,  the  archbishop  proceeded  to  court: 
the  king,  on  the  s^pearance  of  the  prelate,  retired 
to  an  inner  apartment,  and  the  other  prelates 
followed  him ;  so  that  the  archbishop  was  lefl  alone. 
But,  before  long,  several  of  the  bishops  came  out  to 
him,  and  Henry  of  Chichester,  speaking  in  their 
name,  said  to  him,  *^  You  were  our  primate,  and 
**  we  were  bound  to  obey  you ;  but,  because  you 
*'  have  sworn  fealty  to  our  lord  the  king,  that  is,  to 
<<  save  his  life,  members  and  terrene  honour,  and 
"  to  observe  the  customs,  which  he  now  requires, 
•*  and  you  have  endeavoured  to  destroy  them,  par- 
**  ticularly  in  those  instances,  in  which  they  regard 
••  his  worldly  dignity  and  honour,  we  pronounce 
"  you  guilty  of  perjury;  and  we  shall  not  in  future 
"  hold  it  our  duty  to  obey  you.  Therefore, 
"  placing  ourselves  and  what  is  ours,  under  the 
"  protection  of  our  lord  the  pope,  we  summon  you 
"  before  him.'' — "  I  hear," — said  the  archbishop. 
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The  bishops  then  withdrew^and  sate,  in  profound 
«ilence,  on  an  opposite  bench.    At  length,  the  earls 
and  barons  and  a  multitude  of  other  persons  ad- 
vanced from  the  apartment,    in  which  they  had 
been  assembled   with  the    king,    and  proceeded 
towards  the  archbishop.     The  earl  of  Leicester,  at 
their  head,  told  him,  that  ^^  the  king  ordered  him 
"  to  give  his  answer  on  the  points,  which  were  now 
^*  objected  to  him,  as  he  had  promised,  on  the  day 
**  before,  otherwise  to  hear  the  judgment  on  hinu*' 
**  My  son,"  said  the  archbishop,  "  do  you  first 
**  hear  your  judge.    It  is  not  unknown  to  you,  my 
'^  son,  how  intimate  I  was  with  the  king ;  or  with 
"  what  Melity  I  served  him.     By  his  favour  and 
'*  wili,  I  was  promoted  to  the  archbishopric  of 
**  Canterbury  :  God  knows  that  it  was  against  my 
'*  will :    my  weakness  was  known  to  me,  and  I 
"  acquiesced,  rather  from  the  love  which  I  bore  to 
"  the  king,  than  from  my  love  of  God.     Be  that 
*^  as  it  may,  at  the  time  of  my  promotion,  while  the 
'^  election  was  proceeding  in  the  presence  of  Henry, 
"  the  son  of  the  king,  to  whom  this  very  matter  had 
**  been  delegated,  it  was  asked,  in  what  condition 
"  they  gave  me  to  the  church  of  Canterbury ;  and 
'•  it  was  answered, — *  freed  and  discharged  from  all 
**  judicial  obligation.' — Therefore,  thus  freed  and 
*^  thus  ^schaiged,  I  am  not  bound  to  answer ;  and 
"  I  will  not  answer/*    "  This,**  observed  the  earl, 
''  is  different  from  the  representation,  which  the 
•*  bishop  of  London  made  to  the  king.** 

The  archbishop  added ; — "  My  son,  give  your 
**  fiither  attention.      As  much  more  worthy  the 
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"  soul  is  than  the  body,  so  much  more  ought  you 
"  to  obey  me,  than  the  king.  Neither  law,  nor 
"  reason  allows,  that  children  should  judge  or 
"  condemn  their  father.  I  decline  therefore  the 
"  judgment  of  the  king,  of  yourself,  and  the  others. 
**  God  and  our  lord  the  pope  are  my  judges.  To 
**  the  pope,  before  you  all,  I  appeal,  placing  the 
"  church  of  Canterbury,  my  order  and  dignity, 
"  and  all  that  belongs  to  them,  under  his  protec- 
**  tion."  Then,  addressing  himself  to  the  prelates 
present,  he  said, — "  as  for  you  my  brethren  and 
**  fellow  bishops,  as  you  are  bound  to  obey  God, 
"  rathei*  than  man,  I  summon  you  to  trial  and 
"  judgment  before  the  pope.  Thus  fortified  by  the 
"  authority  of  the  catholic  church,  I  retire.** 

So  saying,  the  archbishop  withdrew.  In  a  short 
time  he  escaped  to  France,  where,  venerated  by 
the  whole  christian  world,  he  resided  many  years. 

The  resentment  of  the  king  now  knew  no  bounds : 
he  confiscated  the  estates  of  the  prelate,  and  of 
every  clergyman,  who  had  either  followed  him  into 
France,  or  rendered  him  any  service ;  and  he 
banished,  without  distinction  of  rank,  age  or  sex, 
all  persons  connected  with  him,  by  blood  or  friend- 
ship, and  aggravated  the  infliction  by  making  the 
sufferers  take  an  oath,  on  their  embaiicment,  that 
"  they  would  present  themselves  before  the  arch- 
'*  bishop,  and  reproach  him  with  their  sufferings.^* 
We  now  reach  the  second  stage  of  this  important 
controversy.  A  detail  of  its  incidents  is  foreign  to 
the  subject  of  these  pages :  it  is  sufficient  to  men- 
tion succinctly,  that,  after  nmny  fruitless  endeavours. 
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a  reconciliation  between  the  archbishop  and  the 
sovereign  took  place  at  Freitville  in  Normandy ; 
that  the  archbishop  returned  to  England ;    that, 
upon  a  complaint  by  him  against  the  prelates,  who 
had  assisted  at  the  coronation  of  prince  Henry,  the 
celebration  of  which  ceremony,  belonged  of  right, 
as  he  asserted,  to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  the  pope 
excommunicated  the  bishops  of  London,  Rochester 
and  Salisbury,  conferring  at  the  same  time,  a  power 
on  the  archbishop  to  absolTC  them  •,  that  the  sove- 
reign required  him  to  absolve  the  prelates ;  that,  on 
his  refusal,  they  attended  in  person  on  the  king,  who 
was  then  in  Normandy,  to  make  their  comjdaints 
against  the  archbishop ;    that,  irritated  by  their 
representations,   the  king  exclaimed^ — **  Of  the 
'*  cowards  who  eat  my  bread,  is  there  not  one,  who 
**  will  free  me  from  this  turbulent  priest?:" — ^that 
four  knights,  who  heard  this  exclamation,  bound 
themselves  by  oath  to  avenge  the  king ;  that  they 
sailed  for  England,  and  proceeded  directly  to  Can- 
terbury, entered  the  cathedral,  and,  advancing  to 
the   archbishop,  required  him  instantly  to  absolve 
the   bishops;    that  he  refused  to  do  it,   till  the 
prelates  made  satisfaction ;  that,  on  this  refusal,  the 
four  knights  murdered  him ;  that,  as  soon  as  the 
king  was  informed  of  it,  he  solemnly  denied  all 
participation  in  its  guilt,   but  admitted  the  un- 
guarded exclamation,  upon  which  the  knights  pro- 
ceeded to  the  perpetration  of  the  crime,  and,  on 
this  account,  submitted  to  a  public  and  humiliating 
peBttace,  and  was  absolved  by  the  pope.-^— Previously 
to  it,  he  solemnly  abrogated  all  the  unlawful  customs, 
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which  he  had  introduced  into  his  states,  and  for- 
bade their  being  observed  in  future. 

The  archbishop  was  canonized  in  1178.  His 
memory  has  been  ever  held  in  honour  by  the  church 
of  Rome.  "  He  combated,  even  to  blood,"  says 
Bossuet,  "  for  the  church's  minutest  rights: — and 
**  maintaining  her  prerogatives,  as  well  those,  which 
"  Jesus  Christ  had  acquired  by  his  death,  as  those, 
"  which  pious  princes  endowed  her  with,  he  de- 
"  fended  the  very  outworks  of  the  holy  city: — 
"  his  glory  will  live  as  long  as  the  church ;  and 
**  his  virtues,  which  France  and  England  have 
"  venerated  with  a  kind  of  emulation,  will  never 
"  be  forgotten*." 

The  writer  has  not  discovered  any  formal  repeal 
of  the  constitutions  of  Clarendon ;  but  it  is  clear 
that,  from  the  time  of  the  archbishop's  decease, 
they  ceased  to  be  considered  as  law.  This  may  be 
thought  to  favour  the  notion,  that  they  were  merely 
an  exposition  of  thf  customs,  and  not  a  legislative 
enactment. — At  a  council  held  at  Northampton, 
in  1176,   it  was  provided  that,  "  no  clergyman 

*  *'  The  history  of  the  Variations  of  the  protestant  churches, 
"  by  James  Benign  Bossnet,  bishop  of  Meaux,  one  of  his 
**  majesty's  honourable  privy  council,  heretofore  preceptor  to 
^  the  dauphin,  and  chief  almoner  to  the  dauphiness.  In  two 
"  parts.  Translated  from  the  sixth  edition  of  the  French 
**  original,  printed  at  Paris,  1718,  by  father  Muston,  alias 
"  Browne,  s.  1." 

Candid  protestants,  also,-  have  respected  the  memory  of 
Becket  Collier's  account  of  the  controversy  between  him  and 
his  sovereign,  (Ecd.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  343-377,)  deserves  a  very 
serious  perusal. 
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'^  should  be  personally  arraigned  before  a  secular 
"  judge,  for  any  crime  or  transgression,  unless  it 
"  was  against  the  law  of  the  land,  'or  regarded  a 
"  lay  fee."  Here  the  matter  appears  to  have  rested 
till  the  reformation.* 


CHAP.   V. 

.    LEVIES    ON    ECCLESIASTICAL   BENEFICES. 

To  answer  the  wants  of  the  church,  and  supply^ 
other  calls  upon  them,  the  popes  frequently  re- 
quired from  the  secular  and  regular  clei^  pecu" 
niary  contributions,  similar  to  those,  which  the 
temporal  lords  were  entitled  to  receive  from  their 
feudatories.  It  has  been  said,  that  the  demands  of 
the  popes  on  the  English  clergy  were  greater  than 
those,  which  they  raised  on  the  clergy  of  any  other 
state  ;  and  that  this  was  owing  to  the  ascendancy 
which  the  popes  obtained  in  consequence  of  the 

*  Tliose,  who  seek  for  full  information,  upon  the  eontroversy 
between  Henry  II,  and  St.  Thomas,  shouid  consult,  **  Fides 
'*  Regia  Anglicana ;  sive  annales  ecclesiae  Anglicans :  ubi 
'*  potissimum  Anglorum  catholica  Romana  et  orthodoxa  fides, 
«<  ab  anno  D'ni  1066  ad  1189,  e  regum  et  augustorum  factii 
«<  et  allorum  sanctorum  rebus  e  virtute  gestis  asseritur  auc. 
**  R.  P.  Mitchaele  Alfordo  alias  Griffith,  Anglo,  Sodetatis  Jesu 
"  Theologo  Leodii,  1663,"  in  four  large  folio  volumes.  The 
fourth  contains  an  account  of  the  transactions  between  the 
kbg  and  the  archbishop,  extracted  from  ancient  authors. 
He  gives  such  copious  extracts  from  them  as  leave  the  reader^ 
who  wishes  for  original  information,  little  to  deshc. 
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surrender,  which  king  John  made  of  his  crown  to 
the  Roman  see.  This  event  we  shall  notice  in  a 
future  page  ;  in  the  present  chapter,  we  shall  suc- 
cinctly mention  the  complaints  against  the  popes 
on  account  of  the  subsidies  leyied  by  them  on  the 
clergy. 

The  ascendancy,  which  the  pope  obtained  by 
his  arrangements  with  John,  was  increased  by 
Henry  III,  who  succeeded  that  monarch  in  the 
throne.  Immediately  after  his  accession,  he  swore 
fealty  to  the  sovereign  pontiflF;  and  in  every  vicissi- 
tude of  fortune,  treated  the  see  of  Rome  with  the 
highest  respect  and  aflPection.  In  his  reign,  how- 
ever, the  English  clergy  began  to  remonstrate 
against  its  exactions. 

The  disputes  between  Gregory  IX,  and  the 
emperor  Frederick,  involved  the  pope  in  great 
expences :  he  demanded  aid  from  his  clergy ;  it 
was  cheerfully  granted ;  but  the  demand  was  often 
repeated,  and,  under  Innocent  IV,  became  so  fre- 
quent, OS  to  occasion  universal  discontent,  both 
among  the  clergy  and  the  laity.  The  aid  required, 
was  generally  a  twentieth,  but  sometimes  a  much 
greater  proportion  of  the  annual  income  of  every 
beneficiary,  either  of  the  first  or  the  second  order  of 
the  clergy  }  and  of  every  ecclesiastical  community 
that  possessed  revenues.  The  clergy  remonstrated 
against  these  exactions  in  firm  but  temperate  lan- 
guage ;  their  remonstrance  was  accompanied  by 
a  letter  from  the  king;  but  the  complaint  was 
disregarded.  By  degrees,  the  nation  entered  into 
the  cause :  the  king,  the  bishops,  the  barons,  and 
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the  abbots  wrote  letters  to  the  ^fope.  The  clei^ 
j^roceedei  in  their  letter  so  far  as  to  hint  to  his 
holiness,  that,  ^^  if  he  did  not  redress  their  griev- 
**  ances,  they  should  be  forced  themselves  to  re- 
^^  dress  them  ;  and  that  the  interest  of  the  court  of 
*^  Rome  in  England  would  then  be  so  embarrassed, 
^^  as  to  make  it  very  difficult  to  restore  it  to  its 
"  former  condition/'  The  pope,  however,  per- 
sisted  in  his  demands ;  the  king  veered  to  him,  and 
the  clergy  compounded  with  the  pontiff  for  1 1,000 
marks. 

On  some  occasions,  the  pope  and  the  king  com- 
bined to  enforce  these  levies  from  the  clergy. 
Thus,  when  Innocent  IV  conferred  the  kingdom  of 
Sicily  on  Edmund,  the  nephew  of  the  king,  they 
compelled  the  bishops  and  abbots  to  accept  bills  for 
20,000/.  drawn  upon  them  in  favour  of  the  king 
by  bankers  at  Venice  and  Florence.  They  further 
ordered  the  general  body  of  the  clergy  to  pay  into 
the  exchequer  of  his  nugesty,  durmg  five  successive 
years,  a  tenth  pait  of  tWur  annual  rents.  They 
also  jlaced  at  his  disposal,  during  that  period,  one 
year's  income  of  the  vacant  bene£ces,  and  the  value 
of  the  gpoda  of  all  clergymen,  who  died  intestate. 
In  like  manner,  during  the  war  between  Henry  Hi 
and  the  earl  of  Leicester,  the  pope  granted  to  the 
iponarch  a  tenth  part  of  the  revenues  of  the  church 
for  three  years. 

It  shwld  be  added,  that,  through  all  the  contests 
of  Henry  with  the  mad  parliament  as  history  has 
eaUed  it,  and  with  the  earl  of  Leicester  its  sup- 
porter, the  pope  was  uniformly  attached  to  the  royal 
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cause :  nothing  could  be  more  wise  or  more  suit- 
able to  his  paternal  character,  than  the  advice  which 
he  gave  to  the  monarch,  on  the  victory  gained  by 
him  at  Evesham :  "  The  news  of  it,"  says  Mr. 
Lingard  *,  "  filled  the  pope  with  joy :  he  instantly 
"  wrote  to  the  king  and  prince,  to  express  his  gra- 
*•  titude  to  the  Almighty  for  so  propitious  an  event; 
**  but,  at  the  same  time,  earnestly  exhorted  them  to 
^^  use  with  moderation  the  licence  of  victory  ^  ta 
**  temper  justice  with  mercy ;  to  recollect  that 
^*  revenge  was  unworthy  of  a  christian,  and  that 
"  clemency  was  the  firmest  pillar  of  a  throne/' 

It  would,  however,  be  doing  a  great  injustice  to 
the  popes  to  suppose,  that  the  money,  which  they 
received  from  the  impositions  which  have  been  men- 
tioned, was  altogether  employed  in  carrying  on  their 
wars,  or  in  the  support  of  their  magnificence  or  plea- 
sures. The  wars,  in  which  they  voluntarily  engaged, 
were  not  numerous.  In  their  quality  of  sovereign 
princes,  they  had  all  the  inherent  rights  of  sove- 
reignty to  enforce  and  defend  their  claims  by  arms ; 
but  they  seldom  were  a^ressors :  and  it  is  not  a  little 
remarkable,  or  little  to  their  honour,  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  specify  a  single  instance,  in  which  they  in- 
creased their  temporal  territory  by  conquest.  The 
whole  even  of  their  present  possessions  consists,  with 
a  small  exception,  of  the  patrimonies,  which  they 
successively  inherited  under  the  donations  of  Pepin, 
Charlemagne,  Lewis,  Lothaire,  the  emperor  Henry 
Otho,  and  the  countess  Mectildis. 

Speaking  therefore  generally,  the  wars  of  the 

*  Hist,  voj,  ii.  p.  358,  cites  Rymcr,  i.  817,  8t20. 
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fopes  were  wars  of  defence ;  and,  considering  how 
important  it  was  to  Christendom,  that  their  inde- 
pendence, as  sovereigns  of  a  respectable  dominion  *, 
should  be  preserved,  and  the  constant  aid  which 
the  clergy  derived  from  them,  their  claims  on  these 
to  contribute  to  the  relief  of  their  pressing  wants, 
were  natural,  and  certainly  not  always  unseasonable. 
Add  to  this,  the  heavy  expences  inseparably  in- 
cident to  the  obligation  which  the  superintendance 
of  all  christian  churches  t,  (then  universally  acknow- 
ledged to  be  their  prerogative  duty), — and  the 
pn^agationofthegospel  in  pagan  countries,  imposed 
on  them. 


CHAP.  VI. 

STATUTES  AGAINST  PROVISORS,  AND  THE  EXPORTA- 
TION OF  ECCLESIASTICAL  REVENUES  OUT  OP 
THE  KINGDOM. 

During  the  period  of  which  we  are  now  vmting, 
both  the  monarch  and  his  subjects,  as  weJI  ecclesias- 
tieal  as  lay,  ^-equently  compiained,  that  the  popes 
too  often  invaded  the  acknowledged  rights  of  the 
patrons  of  ecclesiastical  benefices,  and  even  forced 
foreigners  into  them. 

Towards  the  commencement  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, the  popes  b^an  to  reserve  to  themselves  the 
presentation  to  all  benefices,  which  became  vacant, 
while  the  incumbent  was  attending  the  court  of 

*  Haud  contemnendi  imperii,  as  his  state  is  described  by 
Bellarmine  in  his  answers  to  James  I. 

t  Sollicitudo  omnium  ecclesiarum,  as  St.  Paul  expresses  it. 
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Rome^  cm  any  occasioii,  or  on  his  journey  to  tkit 
court  or  from  it ;  and  to  such  benefices,  as  be- 
came vacant  by  the  promotion  of  the  incumbent  to 
a  bishopric  or  abbey.  They  also  assumed  to  them- 
selves a  right  to  nominate,  by  anticipation,  to  bene- 
fices, before  they  became  void ;  or  to  direct  the  pa- 
trons to  nominate  specified  individuals  :  these  were 
called  papal  provisions.  Pope  Gregory  IX.  ordered 
St.  Edmund,  the  archbishc^  of  Canterbury,  Grosse- 
tete  bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  the  bishop  of  Sarum 
to  provide  certain  Roman  clergymen  *,  with  vacant 
benefices  in  England,  under  pain  of  losii^  their  own 
right  of  collation,  till  provision  should  be  made  for 
them. 

The  necessities  of  the  popes  led  them  to  these 
measures  :  the  kings  and  the  clergy  remonstrated 
against  them  ;  but  the  kings  were  sometimes  in- 
sincere in  their  remonstrances,  as,  by  obtaining 
these  grants  for  themselves,  they  were  enabled 
to  provide  for  their  own  favourites.  Some  con- 
cessions, however,  were  obtained  from  the  pope 
on  behalf  of  lay  patrons  :  but  the  general  evil  con- 
tinuing, the  barons  and  clergy  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  pope,  containing  a  list  of  the  grievances  of  the 
kingdom.  They  dwell  on  the  exactions  of  the  Roman 
see,  and  particularly  complain,  that  '*  their  livings 
**  were  disposed  of  to  foreigners  5 — to  men,  who 
^<  neither  understood  EngUsh,  nor  were  otherwise 
^^  qualified  for  church  preferment ;  and  that  the 
"  Italians,  thus  received  60,000  marks  yearly  from 

*  Matt.  Parb,  p.  658,  says  the  number  of  them  was  three 
hundred :  this  mu^t  be  an  exaggeration. 
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« 

**  the  church, — which,  was  more  than  the  whole  re<- 
'^  yenuea  of  the  crown, — to  the  neglect  g£  instmc* 
^'  tion,  and  disuse  of  hospitality  *•  These  rem<m'< 
atrances  seem  to  have  produced  some  e£fect :  the 
pope  issued  a  hull,  in  which,  *^  he  professed  a  dis^ 
^^  like  of  the  practice ;  but  alleged  the  necessities, 
**  by  which  he  had  been  driven  to  it :  he  empower- 
<<  ed  all  the  patrons  of  benefices  in  the  possession  of 
^*  foreigners  to  present  to  than  immedii^ly  i  and 
^*  declared  that  the  indiidduals  so  presented  might 
<<  take  possession  of  the  benefices,  instantly  on  the 
^  death  or  res^nation  of  the  actual  incumbents,  and 
*<  in  despite  of  any  prorision,  that  might  thereafter 
**  be  nude  by  him  or  his  successors  t'* 

The  practice,  however,  was  continued.  It  was 
more  sensibly  felt,  during  the  great  schism.  The 
popes  themselves,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  car« 
dinals,  and  of  other  ecclesiastics  then  about  the 
papal  court,  were  of  Frencb  extraction :  it  was  an 

*  Fssciculus  rerum  expetendarum  et  fugiendnnun,  prout  sb 
Ortbuino  Gratio,  PresbyteroDaventriensi,  editus  est,  Colonias^ 
A.n.  MDXXxv,  in  concilii  tunc  indicendi  usum  et  admoni- 
tkmem :  ab  iimumens  mendif  repurgatus,  juxta  editiooat 
MBfularfs  et  potioret  pleronimque  tractatuuia,  qui  in  eo 
contbentur;  an4  cum  appendice  aive  tovao  ii,  scriptorum 
veterum,  quorum  pars  roagaa  nunc  primum  e  mss.  codici- 
bus  in  lucem  prodit,  qui  ecclesis  Rom.  errorcs  et  abusus 
detegunt  et  damnant,  neeessitatemque  refonnationis  urgent. 
Qvorum  omnium  ratio  in  prsefatione  ad  Ledorens  Fascicula 
prefixd  redditur.  Oper&  et  Studio  Edwnrdi  Brown,  Pajrochi 
Sundrigiae  agro  Cantiano. — Lond.  1690. — See  torn.  ii.  p.  415* 

t  Ungard*s  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  311,  cites  Matthew  Vmh  741 1 
Annal.  Burt.  3^6,  330.    Rym.  i.  294. 
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obvious  remark,  that  to  provide  such  persons  with 
!&iglish  benefices,  which  was  improper  at  all  times, 
was  then  singularly  unwise ;  and  must  then  be  viewed 
by  the  Ei^lish  with  particular  indignation.  The 
practice,  therefore,  was  frequently  and  loudly  com- 
plained of;  but  the  complaint  was  neglected ;  and 
die  consequence,  as  might  have  been  foreseen,  was^ 
that  the  nation  took  the  affair  into  its  own  hands, 
and  redressed  the  grievance.  "  Several  laws,"  says 
Sir  William  Blackstone  *,  "  were  enacted,  which 
^*  provided  that  the  court  of  Rome  should  present 
^^  or  collate  to  no  bishopric  or  living  in  England ; 
**  and  that  those,  who  disturbed  any  patron  in  the 
"  presentation  to  a  living,  by  virtue  of  a  papal  pro- 
^*  vision,  should  pay  fine  and  ransom  to  the  king/' 

In  our  present  view  of  things,  papal  provisions 
appear  an  intolerable  usurpation.  Some  circum- 
stances, however,  should  be  taken  into  considera^ 
tion,  which  will  perhaps  induce  the  reader  ta 
think  that  they  were  not  wholly  unattended  with 
salutary  consequences.  They  prevented  the  patrons 
of  ecclesiastical  livings  from  keeping  them  vacant 
and  converting  the  revenues  to  their  private  use ; 
they  also  restrained  the  simoniacal  traflSc  of  bene- 
fices, one  of  the  greatest  calamities  of  the  church 
during  the  middle  ages.  They  enabled  the  popes 
to  fill  the  church  with  men  of  talents  and  character. 
This  was  felt  so  strongly,  that,  in  1399,  *^^  univer- 
sities both  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  presented 

*  Commentaries  on  tlie  laws  of  England,  book  iv.  c.  8,  cites 
35  Edward  III,  8t.6 ;  37  Edward  III,  st.  1 ,  c  1 ;  38  Edward  III, 
St.  1,  c.  4.  &  St.  9,  c.  1, 3,  3,  4. 
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petitions  to  the  convocation,  stating  that,  **  since 
**  the  passing  of  the  statutes  against  provisions,  the 
^*  members  of  the  universities  had  been  n^Iected 
''  by  patrons,  so  that  the  schools  were  disr^arded 
*^  and  nearly  abandoned." — Sixteen  years  later,  the 
matter  was  taken  up  by  the  house  of  commons : 
they  addressed  the  king  with  the  same  complaints, 
and  prayed  for  a  repeal  of  the  statutes^  or  some  other 
adequate  remedy.  The  monarch  referred  the  matter 
to  the  bishops :  and,  in  1416,  a  law  was  passed  in 
convocation,  obliging  every  spiritual  patron,  during 
the  next  ten  years,  to  bestow  the  £rst  vacant  bene- 
fice in  his  presentation,  and  after  that,  every  second, 
on  some  member  of  one  of  the  universities,  graduated 
in  one  of  the  three  faculties  *. — This  was  a  partial 
remedy ;  but  it  proves  the  existence  of  the  evil. 

Another  circumstance  should  be  taken  into 
consideration.  In  consequence  of  the  successful 
invasion  of  England  by  the  first  William,  the  nation 
was  divided  into  two  classes,  the  Norman  con- 
querors, and  the  conquered  Saxons  :  every  art  was 
used  to  exalt  the  former  and  depress  the  latter. 
With  this  view,  o&ces  and  employments  of  honour 
or  emolument  were  almost  exclusively  appropriated 
to  the  Normans  ;  and  this  was  particularly  die  case 
with  respect  to  the  dignities  and  possessions  of  the 
church.  The  Norman  too  was  the  language  of  the 
palace  and  the  courts  of  justice,  and  no  other  was 
spoken  in  the  circles  of  the  great :  but  the  Saxon 
continued  to  be  the  language  of  the  commonalty. 
Thus,  in  their  regard,— and  they  certainly  consti* 

♦  LiDgard't  History,  voL  iii.  p.  306. 
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tuted  the  bulk  of  the  nation, — the  Norman  was  as 
much  a  stranger  as  an  Italian  j  and,  as  a  member 
of  the  oppressing  cast,  he  was  singularly  unpleasant 
to  them.  An  Italian  would  naturally  be  a  greater 
favourite  ;  his  manners  would  be  more  conciliating : 
whether  the  priest  spcke  in  the  Italian  or  Norman 
language  he  was  equally  unintelligible  to  the  mass 
of  the  people  $  but  the  Norman  was  a  language  of 
woe,  which  the  Saxon  could  not  hear  without  re- 
collecting the  misfortunes  of  his  country  and  his 
own  abjection.  It  may  be  added,  that  the  Italian, 
as  a  person  sent  to  them  from  the  Soman  pontifP, 
whom  they  considered,  and  who  certainly,  on  several 
occasions,  proved  himself  to  be  the  common  father 
of  the  faithful,  would  be  viewed  with  more  regard 
and  kindness  than  any  clei^yman  of  the  invading 
race.  It  was  also  likely  that  the  Italian  would  be 
better  informed,  more  regular  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duty,  less  insdent  and  less  oppressive.  There 
seems,  therefore,  some  reason  for  supposing,  that 
the  papal  provisions,  which  are  now  so  strongly  cen- 
sured, and  which,  in  some  points  of  view,  may  be 
justly  censurable,  were  rather  a  general  benefit  than 
a  general  grievance  to  the  nation ;  and  that  the  sta- 
tutes to  restrain  them,  were  called  for  rather  by  the 
king  and  the  nobles,  than  by  the  general  body  of  the 
people. — It  is  understood  that  the  distinction  which 
we  have  noticed,  between  the  Norman  and  Saxon 
portions  of  the  community  and  the  difference  of 
their  language,  customs  and  feeling,  continued  to  be 
strongly  marked  till  the  reign  of  Edward  ill,  from 
which  time,  it  began  to  wear  away. 
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The  practices,  which  have  been  mentioned, 
tended  to  drain  the  kingdom  of  its  specie ;  a  further 
substraction  of  it  was  produced  by  the  remittances, 
which,  religious  houses^  in  consequence  of  the  im- 
positions, with  which  they  were  charged,  sometimes 
by  the  popes,  and  sometimes  by  their  foreign  su- 
periors, were  obliged  to  make  into  foreign  countries. 
This,  particularly  at  a  time,  when  a  paper  currency 
was  altogether  unknown,  was  a  considerable  griev- 
ance. To  remedy  it,  a  statute  was  passed  in  the 
35th  year  of  Edward  I :  after  reciting  that  abbots 
and  other  governors  of  reli^'ous  houses  were  used 
to  set  pecuniary  impositions  on  commimities,  subject 
to  their  government,  and  to  dispose  of  them  at  their 
pleasure,  it  directed,  "  that  every  rdigious  person, 
^*  taking  or  sending  money  out  of  the  kingdom, 
'^  should  be  grievously  punished ;  and  itxU  alien 
'^  abbots  imposing  such  a  tax  should  foifeit  their 
"  property  for  the  offence  *•'* 


^HfesfeMMMttrtHfeflMib 


CHAP.  vn. 

STATUTES   Of  PlLfiMUNlRE. 

The  rise,  decline  and  fall  of  th^  t^n^ral  power 
at  the  pope,  form  one  of  the  most  interestu^  and 
important  topics  oi  modem  hfiStory.  The  subject 
of  these  Historical  Memoirs  obviously  requires  some 
mention  of  them :  we  shall  therefore  endeavour  to 
place  before  our  readers, — some  account,  I.  Of  the 

♦  35  Edward  I,  fctw  Dc  auportlrtii  religioiortftn. 
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rise  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  popes  :  II.  Of 
its  decline, — (the  history  of  its  fall  belongs  to  a 
later  period), — III.  And  of  the  successful  resist- 
ance made  to  it  by  the  sovereigns  and  legislature  of 
England,  particularly  by  the  statutes  of  praemunire. 
IV.  The  chapter  will  conclude,  with  short  obser- 
vations on  the  services  rendered  by  the  popes  to 
religion  and  government. 

VII.  1. 
Rise  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope. 

St.  Peter,  the  first  of  the  popes,  had  neither 
temporal  estate,  nor  temporal  power.  During  the 
ten  persecutions,  his  successors  acquired  some  move- 
able and  immoveable  property,  for  the  support  of 
the  altar  and  its  ministers,  and  for  the  purposes  of 
charity.  The  donation  of  Constantine  is  a  fable  ; 
his  constitution  of  321,  by  which  he  authorized 
churches  to  acquire  and  hold  property  of  every  de- 
scription, by  gift,  testamentary  donation,  orpurchase, 
is  the  real  source  of  the  wealth  of  the  church. 
From  him  and  his  successors,  the  popes  obtained 
extensive  possessions  in  Italy,  Sicily,  Dalmatia, 
France  and  Africa.  In  consequence  of  their  de- 
scendible quality  from  pope  to  pope,  they  were  called 
the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter.  Other  churches  had 
their  respective  patrimonies,  to  which  they  gave  the 
name  of  an  eminent  saint  of  the  district.  Thus,  the 
landed  property  of  the  church  of  Ravenna,  was 
called  the  patrimony  of  St.  Apollinaris ;  that  of  the 
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church  of  Milan,  was  called  the  patrimony  of  St. 
Ambrose  ;  and  that  of  Venice,  was  called  the  patri- 
mony of  St.  Mark.  In  this  manner^  the  pop^ 
became  owners  qf  houses  and  farms. 

The  laws  of  Constantine  and  his  successors  con- 
ferred on  them  something  like  a  right  o£  cirii 
jurisdiction.  This  was  increased  by  the  circum- 
stances and  temper  of  the  times  \  and  thus  they 
acquired  the  power  of  magistracy. 

After  Justinian  had  re-conquered  Italy,  Rome 
was  governed  by  a  duke,  who,  like  the  other  dukes 
of  Italy,  was  wholly  subordinate  to  the  exarch  of 
Ravenna.  Still,  as  the  popes  constantly  resided  at 
Rome,  their  spiritual  character,  their  talents,  the  use 
which  they  made  of  them^  and  particularly,  the  sums 
of  money  spent  by  them  in  public  and  private  cha- 
rities, in  support  of  the  walls  and  fortresses  of  the 
city  of  Rome,  and  in  maintaining  troops  for  its  de- 
fence, endeared  them  to  the  Roman  people.  This 
gave  them  considerable  political  infltience  in  the 
city  of  Rome,  and  the  adjoining  parts  of  Italy. 
Their  exercise  of  it  was  always  usefU,  and  some- 
times necessary  for  answering  the  purposes  of 
government,  and  thus  the  popes  became  possessed, 
indirectly  of  temporal  power. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  the  -popes,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  those  successful  expeditions  of  Pepin 
and  Charlemagne  into  Italy,  which  terminated  in 
the  establishment  of  the  western  empire  of  the  latter 
on  the  ruin  of  the  Byzantine  dynasty.  To  each 
of  these  monarchs  in  the  prosecution  of  his  views, 
the  popes  rendered  essential  service ;  and  received 
from  the  former,  the  exarchate,  the  Pentapolis,  and 
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other  extensive  possessions  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Rome ;  and  from  the  latter,  a  confirmation  and 
extension  of  this  ampk  territory. 

At  a  subsequent  time,  the  pious  munificence  of 
the  celebrated  Mectildis,  countess  of  Tuscany> 
enriched  the  holy  see  with  considerable  possessions. 
By  two  deeds,  she  gave  all  the  estates  of  which 
she  was  then  possessed,  or  which  she  might  after- 
wards acquire,  to  the  holy  see.  The  principal  of 
them  were  Tuscany,  Spoletto,  Parma,  Hacentia, 
and  a  considerable  territory  in  Lombardy. 

Thus,  from  an  humble  fisherman,  the  Roman 
pontiff  became  a  great  temporal  prince^  and  the 
eternal  city,  as  Rome  is  often  called,  became  the 
seat,  as  well  of  his  temporal  as  of  his  spiritual  powen 
Unfortunately,  he  soon  advanced  a  higher  claim. — 
In  virtue  of  an  authority,  which  he  pretended  to 
derive  from  heaven,  the  pope  asserted,  that,  by 
divine  right*,  the  pope  was  the  supreme  temporal 
lord  nf  the  universef  and  that  all  princes  and  civil 
governors  were,  even  in  temporal  concerns,  subject 
to  him.  In  conformity  with  this  doctrine,  tliey 
took  on  themselves,  to  try,  condemn,  and  depose 
sovereign  princes,  to  absolve  their  subjects  from  dieir 
allegiance,  and  to  grant  their  kingdoms  to  others. 

*  Some  modern  writers,  to  yeil  the  hideousnets  of  these 
pretensions,  have  insinuated  that  the  popes  made  then*  daim 
to  temporal  power,  not  by  divine  right,  but  by  the  Cimces- 
sions  of  princes.  Can  this  be  honourably  urged  by  any 
person,  who  has  read  the  sentence  by  which  Gregory  VII. 
deposed  the  emperor  Henry  ?  Or  the  bulls  Auscidta  Jili  and 
Unam  Sanctam  of  Boni&ce  VIII  ?  Or  even  the  bulls  and 
briefs,  whidi  we  are  obliged  to  bring  forward  in  the  course  of 
these  Memoirs  ? 
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That  a  claim  so  unfounded,  so  detrimental  to 
l^l^'on,  60  hostile  to  the  peace  of  the  world,  so 
extravagant,  and,  on  the  face  of  it,  so  baseless  and 
visionary,  should  have  been  made,  is  strange : 
stranger  still  is  the  success  which  attended  it. 
There  scarcely  is  a  kingdom  in  christian  Europe, 
the  sovereign  t>f  which  did  not,  at  some  time  or 
other,  acquiesce  in  it,  so  far  at  least  as  to  invoke  it 
against  his  own  antagonist ;  and,  having  once  urged 
it  agwist  another,  it  was  not  always  easy  to  deny, 
with  consistency,  the  justice  of  it,  when  it  was  urged 
against  himself.  When  the  pope  excommunicated 
Philip  Augustus  of  France,  for  marrying  a  woman 
in  the  life-time  of  his  first  wife,  he  charged  the 
pope  with  insolence  and  an  abuse  of  his  power ;  but, 
when  the  pope  conferred  the  kingdom  of  En^and 
on  him  ^nd  his  heirs,  in  perpetual  succesnon,  he 
observed  to  no  one,  that  the  pope  had  no  right  to 
dispose  of  kingdoms  ^. 

VII.  a. 

Vol.  I.  c.  6.  s.  I.  p.  3$^ 
Decline  of  the  Temporal  Power  of  the  Pope. 

^  See  odier  instaiices  of  a  similar  arture  in  the  late 
IHibiicalion,  intituled  ^*  Du  Pi^e/'  8vo.  1819:  few  works  dis* 
play  greater  intrepidity  of  assertion^  but  it  contains  many 
curious  fiicts,  not  genially  known,  and  many  judicious  re- 
marks :  it  it  observable  that  the  author,  in  the  beginning  of 
ikis  woricy  fails  into  a  great  mistake  by  confounding  the  right  of 
the  pope  to  supreme  jurisdiotion  in  ecdesiaBtical  causes,  which 
DO  catholic  denies  him,  with  the  question  on  his  personal  in- 
fiOlftaity  in  matters  of  foith. 
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VII.  3. 

Resistance  of  the  Sovereigns  and  Legislature  of  England  to 
the  attempts  of  the  Popes  to  establish  in  it  their  Temporal 
Potoer. 

About  theyear  726,  king  Ina  subjected  the  West 
Saxon  division  of  England, — about  theyear  793,  king 
OflBi  subjected  its  East  Saxon  division  to  the  payment 
of  Peter-pence,  for  the  support  of  a  school  founded 
by  the  former  at  Rome,  for  the  education  of  English 
in  that  city.  The  penny  was  to  be  collected  yearly 
from  every  family, — (except  those  residing  on  estates 
belonging  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Albans), — ^whose 
lands  exclusively  of  the  tenements  on  them,  could 
yield  a  rent  of  thirty  pence.  It  is  evident  that  these 
were  merely  settlements  of  revenues  for  a  pious  and 
charitable  foundation :  but,  in  subsequent  times,  it 
was  contended  that  the  reservations  contained  in 
these  grants  were  in  the  nature  of  quit-rents,  im- 
porting an  acknowledgment  of  territorial  submission 
to  the  holy  see.  * 

•  Collier,  vol.  i.  p.  143.  He  cites  Baronius,  a.  d.  740, 
p.  130,  and  Polydore  Virgil,  Hist.  1.  iv.  p.  86.— Father 
Persons, — (Answer  to  sir  Edward  Coke,  c  vi.  s.  67,  68,  69), — 
mentions  the  Peter-pence  as  a  temporal  tribute,  and  that  it  was 
a  voluntary  gift  of  temporal  jurisdiction.  Father  Alford, — 
(Annales  ad  annum  726), — ^mentions  it  in  the  same  light,  and 
is  eloquent  on  the  subject.  Probably  at  first,  it  was  in  the 
nature  of  a  pension  from  the  crown,  and,  till  a  much  later 
period,  did  not  become  a  tax  on  the  subject.  It  was  payable 
on  the  1st  of  August,  the  feast  of  St  Peter's  chains ;  the 
bishops  received  it,  and  paid  it  over  to  the  pope's  collectors  ; 
if  the  bishops  made  default  in  the  payment  of  it,  they  ought 
be  sued  for  it  in  the  royd  courts. 
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With  the  exception  of  a  short  interval  in  the  reign 
gf  Edward  III,  the  Peter-pence  were  regularly  paid, 
till  a  statute  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  Vlll,  forbade  the  payment  of  them.  The  col- 
lection is  said  to  have  amounted  to  3,000  marks. 

William  the  conqueror  was  favoured  in  his  inva- 
sion by  the  reigning  pontiff:  he  sent  his  blessing  to 
the  monarch  and  consecrated  his  banners.  The 
conqueror  often  expressed  himself  to  the  pope,  in 
terms  of  reverence  and  duty  ^  and  acknowledged, 
on  more  than  one  occurrence,  his  spiritual  supre- 
macy;  but,  on  every  occasion,  he  jealously  preserved 
the  independence  of  bis  crown,  gainst  the  preten- 
sions of  the  roman  see. 

With  the  same  spirit,  when  Gregory  vn,  by 
Hid)ert  his  legate,  solicited  Heniy  II.  to  do  homage 
to  the  apostolic  see  for  the  crown  of  England: 
*'  I  will  not  do  it,"was  the  monarch's  proper  answer ; 
'^  I  did  not  promise  it  myself;  nor  can  I  learn,  that 
**  any  of  my  ancestors  pronused  to  do  it." 

By  degrees  however  the  papal  pretennons  gained 
strength ;  and,  at  length,  to  adopt  the  language  of 
sir  William  Blackstone*,  "  pope  Innocent  had  the 
''  efirontery  to  demand^  and  king  John  had  the 
'^  meanness  to  consent  to  a  resignation  of  his  crown 
'<  to  the  pope ;  by  which  England  was  to  become  for 
**  ever  St.  Peter's  patrimony ;  and  the  dastardly 
**  monarch  re-accepted  his  sceptre  from  the  hands 
**  of  the  papal  legate  to  hold  as  the  vassal  of  the 
*^  holy  see,  at  the  annual  rent  of  1,000  marks." 

*  Com.  book  iv.  ch.  8. 
i>3 
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But  the  nation  did  not  acquiesce  in  this  surrender 
ofher  independence  j  and  it  was  acknowledged, — Bt 
least  with  die  exception  of  Henry  III, — by  no  suc- 
ceeding monarch* 

During  the  expedition  of  Edward  I.  to  Scot^ 
land,  he  received  a  letter  from  Boniface  VIII. 
in  which  the  pope  declared,  that  Scotland  was 
a  fief  of  the  holy  see,  and  required  Edward  to 
desist  from  force,  and  pursue  his  claim  in  the  court 
of  Rome.  To  this  extraordinary  requisition,  the 
king  paid  no  regard.  The  papal  messtge  was,  how'^ 
ever,  laid  before  die  parliament  then  assembled  at 
Lincoln :  "  Having  diligently  read  your  letter,** 
say  the  barons,  in  answer  to  the  pofe,  '*  it  is, — and, 
"  by  the  grace  of  God,  shall  ever  be,— our  common 
**  and  unanimous  resolution,  that,  with  respect  ta 
*^  the  right  of  his  kingdom  of  Scotland,  or  any  other 
*^  of  his  temporal  rights,  our  aforesaid  lord  shall  not 
^  plead  before  you }  nor  submit  to  any  trial,  or  in- 
•*  quiry ;  nor  send  any  messenger,  or  prolocutor^ 
^  to  your  court,  especially,  as  such  proceedings 
*'  would  be  to  the  manifost  disheri«m  of  the  righta 
•*  of  the  crown  of  England,  and  the  royal  dignity  ; 
"  Ae  evident  subversion  of  die  sovereignty  of  the 
^  kingdom  j  and  to  the  prejudice  of  the  liberties, 
^*  customs  and  laws,  which  we  have  inherited  from 
^  our  fathers ;  and  to  the  observance  and  defence 
**  of  which,  we  are  bound  to  our  oaths ;  and  which 
^'  we  will  continue  to  h<Ad  to  the  best  of  our  power  ; 
*^  and  with  the  assistance  of  God,  will  defend  with 
"  all  our  strength.  Neither  do  we,  nor  will  we^ 
**  nor  can  we,  nor  ought  we,  to  permit  our  lord  the 
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**  king,  to  do  any  of  the  things  aforesaid,  even  were 
^^  he  erer  so  desirous  to  do  them/'  The  pope  wrot^ 
to  the  king,  that  ^^  the  emperor  and  king  of  France 
had  '*  submitted  to  him/' — *^  If  both  the  emperor 
'*  and  the  French  king  should  take  the  pope's 
part/'  replied  Edward,  ^*  I  am  ready  to  give  battle 
**  to  them  both  in  ddence  of  the  liberties  of  my 
•*  crown  V 

In  the  40th  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III, 
pope  Urban  V.  attempted  to  revive  the  papal  claim 
to  vassalage  and  annual  rent,  to  which  king  John  had 
subjected  the  kingdom.     In  consequence  of  it,  the 
king  assembled  bis  pariiament,  ukl  referred  the 
demands  of  the  pope  to  them*  The  prelates  desired 
a  day  to  consult  in  private,  and,  on  the  next  mom-* 
ing,  answered  that,  '^  neither  John,  nor  any  other 
**  person  could  subject  the  kingdom  to   another 
^'  power,  without  the  consent  of  the  nation."  The 
temporal  peers  and  commons  assented  i  and,  in  a 
pbMk  instrument,  repeated  the  answer  of  the  pre- 
lates ;  adding  that  **  the  act  of  John  was  done  with- 
*^  out  the  consent  of  the  realm  and  againat  the  tenor 
*<  of  .the  oath,  taken  at  his  eoronation/'    It  was 
then  resolved  by  the  lords  and  commons,  (the  king 
and  prelates  having  withdrawn)^  that,  *'  if  ihe  pope 
*^  attempted  to  enforce  his  claim  by  process  of  law, 
'^  or  any  other  means,  they  would  resist  and  stand  t 
**  against  him,  to  the  very  utmost  of  their  power." 

•  CoHler'8  Eoc.  History,  torn.  i.  p.  735.— Lingard's  History 
of  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  438. 

tLingard's  History* of  England,  vol.  iii.  p.  146,  147,  cites 
Rot.  Pari.  ii.  p.  289,  990.  See  also  Cotton*s  Abridgment  o« 
Records,  p.  los. 
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At  subsequent  times  different  statutes  were  passed 
to  strengthen  the  forgoing  laws,  and  extend  their 
provisions.  These  statutes  were  generally  called  the 
statutes  of  praemunire.  They  received  this  appel- 
lation from  the  language  of  the  writ  of  citation, 
preparatory  to  the  prosecution  upon  them.  By  this, 
the  sheriff  was  ordered  "  to  cause  the  offender  to  be 
"  forewarned," — (j^cemunire^ — a  barbarous  word 
for  prcemonere^  facias), — "  N.  N.  to  appear,  and  to 
•*  answer  the  contempt  with  which  he  was  charged;  ** 
which  offence  was  recited  in  the  preamble  to  the 
writ.  The  contempt  was  supposed  to  consist,  in 
paying  that  obedience  to  a  process  issuing  from  the 
papal  court,  which  was  due  to  the  king  alone.  The 
punishments  inflicted  by  these  statutes,  are  various* 
Collectively  taken,  they  are  thus  shortly  summed 
up  by  lord  Coke, — "  that,  from  the  time  of  con- 
**  viction  the  defendant  should  be  out  of  the  king's 
**  protection,  and  his  lands  and  tenements  forfeited 
*^  to  the  king ;  and  that  his  body  should  remain  at 
"  the  king's  pleasure." 

Suchwere  theprovisions,  by  whicl^  whenthepqies 
were  in  the  zenith  of  their  authority,  our  catholic 
ancestors  disclaimed  and  resisted  their  pretensions 
to  temporal  power,  and  even  the  undue  exercise  of 
their  spiritual  power,  within  this  imperial  realm*. 

*  The  subject  of  this  chapter  is  exhausted  by  lord  Coke,  in 
his  treatise  De  Jure  Regis  Ecclesiastico,  prefixed  to  the  fifth 
volume  of  his  Reports,  and  the  answer  to  it  by  father  Persons, 
published  in  1606. — See  also  Mr.  Lbgard's  History  of  England, 
vol.  ii.  ch.  15,  p.  304>  311 :— and  vol.  iii.  eh.  19,  p.  144?  156 ; 
tix.  flo,  p.  189,  198. 
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VII.  4. 

Services  rendered  by  the  Popes  to  Religion  and 
Government. 

The  scenes,  in  which  the  popes  were  engaged, 
in  consequence  of  their  claim  to  temporal  power 
by  divine  right,  present  the  dark  side  of  the  papal 
character.  La  most  other  respects,  they  appear  to 
advantage,  both  in  their  sacerdotal  and  their  civil 
capacities.  That  a  few,  in  the  long  list,  were  stained 
by  vice,  is  not  denied ;  nor  that  others  exhibited  the 
workings  of  those  passions,  which  too  generally  ac- 
company the  possession  of  power ;  bi;t  can  it  be  said, 
that,  even  in  the  times  of  the  greatest  ignorance,  the 
roman  bishops  were  not  eminently  distinguished 
by  superior  virtue  and  superior  acquirements  ?  Col- 
lectively taken,  let  them  be  compared  with  the  con- 
temporary princes  in  every  age ;  and  most  assuredly 
they  will  not  suflfer  on  the  comparison. 

Voltaire  observes  that,  in  the  dark  ages,  there  was 
less  of  barbarism  and  ignorance  in  the  dominions  of 
the  popes,  than  in  any  other  European  state.  Much, 
unquestionably,  was  done  by  them,  in  every  portion 
of  Christendom,  to  dispel  ignorance,  to  spread  the 
faith  and  morality  of  the  gospel,  to  protect  the  lower 
ranks  against  their  oppressors,  to  preserve  peace 
among  princes,  and  to  alleviate  the  general  calamities 
of  the  times.  Their  exertions,  during  the  middle 
ages,  to  compel  the  monarchs  of  Europe  to  respect 
the  sanctity  of  the  marriage  bed,  have  not  been 
sufficiently  observed :  had  it  not  been  for  these,  royal 
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incontinence,  even  of  the  worst  kind,  would  pro- 
bably have  become  common,  and  would  probably 
have  been  generally  imitated. 

Persecuted  by  every  other  power,  the  jews  were 
protected  by  the  popes ;  great  exertions  were  made 
by  them  for  the  redemption  of  captives,  and  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  slaves*.  No- 
thing contributed  more  to  elevate  the  third  estate 
into  notice,  and  give  it  importance,  than  the  assist^ 
ance,  which  the  Italian  republics,  in  their  contests 
with  the  emperors,  received  from  the  popes.  Their 
exertions  for  the  conversion  of  infidels  were  unre- 
mitted :  few  nations  can  read  the  history  of  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  among  them,  without 
being  sensible  of  their  obligations  to  the  popes. 


CHAP.  vm. 


HISTORICAL     MINUTES     OF    ROBERT    GROSSETETE, 
BISHOP   OF   LINCOLN. 

This  illustrious  jwrelate  t  took  an  active  and  ho- 
nourable part  in  maay  of  the  events  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  chapters.     As  several  circumstaneef 

*  la  1167,  pope  Alexander  III.  solemnly  declared  in  coan- 
c9>  itiat  all  ohristiaiM  onglit  le  be  exempt  from  slavery. 

t  Hus  account  of  Robeit  GiOBseteteis  taken  from  **  The 
Life  of  Robert  Growetete,  the  oelebniteji  bi^iop  of  Lincoln, 
by  Samuel  PeggCyLL.D.  prebendary  of  Louth,  in  that  diocese^ 
with  an  account  of  the  bishop's  works,  and  appendix,  quarto, 
^793**'    This  work  b  become  extremely  scarce,  and  a  nei^ 
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of  his  life  shew  the  spirit  of  the  times,  to  which  this 
portion  of  our  work  relates,  on  most  of  the  subjects 
of  the  preceding  pages;  and  as,  notwithstanding 
the  great  renovm  of  this  prelate  in  his  own  time 
and  in  the  times,  which  immediately  followed,  the 
particulars  of  his  life  are  little  known  to  the  gene- 
rality of  readers,  it  has  been  thought,  that  a  short 
bi(^raphical  notice  of  him  in  this  place,  would  not 
be  unacceptable. 

VIIL  I. 

Birth  and  tarly  years  of  Grosseiete. 

Hi:  was  bom,  according  to  the  most  probable 
opinion,  about  the  year  1175,  at  Stow,  a  village 
near  Lincoln,  of  obscure  parents.  His  mother  on 
her  death  bed,  recommended  him  to  ^*  seek  God 
'^  and  true  wisdom,  more  than  meat  or  drink.''  Im- 
pressed with  this  sentiment,  the  mayor  of  Lincoln 
having  proffered  him  a  boon,  Robert  entreated  the 
mayor  to  procure  him  the  means  of  improving  bis 

edition  of  it,  enlarged  by  interwearmg  in  it  a  luBtory  of  the 
times,  which  was  Dr.  Pegge's  original  design,  would  be  a 
^raluabte  present  to  the  public— By  the  &vour  of  Dr.  Cameron, 
the  roman-catholic  bishop  in  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  the 
writer  has  been  fiivoured  with  a  perusal  of  a  manuscript  life  of 
bishop  Grossetete,  by  the  late  doctor  Perry,  president  of  the 
English  roman-catholic  college  of  Valladolid.  Should  such  a 
work,  as  the  writer  has  suggested,  be  undertaken,  both  this 
manuscript  and  a  life  of  Grossetete,  which  Dr.  Pegge  men- 
tions in  his  preliminary  observations,  to  have  been  left  in 
manuscript,  by  Mr.  Knight  the  biographer  of  Erasmus,  should 
be  consulted. 
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mind.  The  good  mayor  placed  him  in  a  grammar 
school :  there  he  distinguished  himself;  and,  having 
finished  in  it  his  grammatical  studies,  was  removed 
to  Oxford.  Anthony  Wood  *  mentions,  that  this 
celebrated  university  then  contained  30,000  stu- 
dents; some  of  whom  were  foreigners.  Here, 
Grossetete  made  great  proficiency  in  the  learning 
of  the  schools,  and  obtained  also  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  knowledge  both  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew 
languages.  To  pursue  his  studies  with  greater  ad- 
vantage, he  repaired  to  Paris :  "  Whither,'*  says 
Dr.  Pegge,  in  his  life  of  our  prelate,  "  almost  all 
"  our  English  divines,  who  aspired  after  a  superior 
"  degree  of  eminence  in  their  profession,  resorted 
"  for  the  finishing  of  their  character,  notwithstand- 
"  ing  the  high  reputation  of  our  own  domestic 
**  academies/' 

•  "  Athens  Oxonienses.  An  exact  history  of  all  the  writers 
and  bishops  who  had  their  education  in  the  most  ancient  and 
famous  university  of  Oxford,  from  the  15th  year  of  king 
Henry  VII,  a.  d.  1500,  to  the  end  of  the  year  1690,  repre- 
senting the  birth,  fortune,  preferment,  and  death  of  all  those 
authors  and  prelates,  the  great  accidents  of  their  Jives,  and 
the  fate  and  character  of  their  writings.  To  which  are  added 
the  Fasti  or  Annales  of  this  University  for  the  same  time, 
fol.  1791."— See  vol.  i.  p.  80,  84, 98. 
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VIII.  2. 

Grossetete^s  Proficiencies  in  literature. 

Grossetete  cultivated  literature  through  life. 
The  writings,  which  he  left  behind  him,  em- 
braced the  whole  circle  of  science,  logic,  ethics, 
ceconomics,  politics,  arithmetic,  geometry,  the  doc- 
trine of  the  sphere,  comets,  the  ur,  light,  catoptrics, 
astronomy,  metaphysics,  music,  medicine,  canon 
law,  and  theology.  He  composed  treatises  on  most 
of  these.  The  far  greater  part  remains  in  manu- 
script :  some  of  his  sermons,  and  many  of  his  letters, 
were  published  by  Mr.  Browne  in  his  Fasciculus. 

The  vulgar  looked  on  Grossetete  as  a  prodigy. 
Like  many  other  men  of  science,  who  flourished  in 
the  dark  ages,  he  was  accused  of  magic :  he  was 
said  to  have  framed  a  head,  that  spoke  and  gave 
council  •,  and  to  have  had  such  a  power  over  the 
invisible  world,  that,  on  an  emergency,  he  com- 
pelled Satan  to  assume  the  shape  of  a  horse,  which 
carried  him  to  Rome  and  back  from  it,  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  To  some  of  these  magic  honours,  Roger 
Bacon,  the  Franciscan  friar,  afterwards  succeeded. 

Grossetete  first  attracted  the  notice  of  the  pub- 
lic by  his  lectures  on  theology.  The  reputation 
which  he  acquired  by  them,  soon  obtained  for  him 
the  degree  of  doctor  in  that  science.  He  was  after- 
wards promoted  to  the  archdeaconries  of  Salisbury 
and  Leicester.  In  1234  and  1235,  he  was  unani- 
mously elected  by  the  chapter  of  Lincoln  to  that 
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extensive  and  wealthy  see,  and  the  king  readily  coii" 
firmed  his  election. 

Through  the  whole  of  his  episcopacy,  Grossetete 
strove  to  promote  religion  and  learning,  to  enforce^ 
among  his  clergy,  an  exact  observance  of  discipline. 
This  engaged  him  in  several  disputes ;  one,  with 
the  dean  imd  chapter  of  his  own  cathedral  church, 
on  his  right  to  visit  them  ;  one,  with  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Canterbury,  on 
their  right  to  recdve,  during  the  vacancy  of  that 
see,  appeals  from  his  sentences ;  and  several  wiUi 
the  r^^ular  clergy  of  his  diocese,  on  his  right  to 
reduce,  under  his  donation,  all  the  churches  pos* 
aessed  by  them,  to  which  they  could  not  shew  a 
r^ular  and  authenticated  title  ;  and  on  his  right  to 
charge  those,  to  which  they  shewed  such  a  title, 
with  the  paym^it  of  a  competent  stipend  to  an  in- 
cumbent, who  performed  the  parochial  duty.  In 
all  these  contests,  he  succeeded,  and  his  conduct 
gave  general  satisfactiim :  but  he  was  engaged  in 
more  important  contests  both  with  the  crown  and 
the  pope.  These  more  properly  relate  to  the  subject 
of  these  pages. 


VIIL  3. 

I%e  Sentiments    of  bishop   Grossetete   on  the   different 
nature  of  Spiritual  and  Temporal  Pouter. 

Wfi  shall  first  state  these  in  the  prelate's  own 
words: 
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**  Whatever  portion  secular  princes  possess  of 
**  that  power  and  dignity,  which  is  ordained  by 
''  God,  they  receive  it  all  from  the  church:  whereas 
"  the  princes  of  the  church— (her  prelates),— receive 
'^  no  part  of  their  ecclesiastical  dignity  and  audio* 
*^  rity  from  secular  princes,  but  from  God.  He, 
*^  who  receives  power  from  another,  cannot  rebel 
*^  against  him,  from  whom  he  receives  it,  by  abusing 
**  what  he  hath  received,  any  other  than  if  the  axe 
^^  should  ^ory  against  him,  who  saws  with  it ;  or 
*^  the  rod  or  sta£P  against  him,  who  lifleth  it. 
'^  Moreover,  secular  princes  are  to  remember,  that 
'^  both  swords  beJong  to  Peter,  the  natural  as  well 
**  as  the  spiritual ;  with  this  difference,  that  the 
*^  princes  of  the  church,  who  sit  in  the  chair  and 
'^  office  of  Peter,  wield  the  spiritual  sword  by  them«> 
**  selves,  but  wield  the  ten^ral  one  by  the  hand 
^*  and  ministry  of  secular  princes,  who  are  to  nn- 
^<  sheath  or  sheath  the  sword  they  carry,  at  the 
'*  beck  and  direction  of  the  princes  of  the  church : 
*^  for,  as  Paul  saith,  the  secular  prince  doth  not 
''  wear  the  sword  in  vain,  and  adds  the  reason  be* 
^^  cause  he  is  the  minister  of  Gad,  an  avenger  to 
^*  execute  wrath  upcm  him,  who  doth  evil.  Secular 
**  princes  therefore  bear  the  sword  as  ministers  of 
*^  God,  to  execute  his  vengeance  upon  evil-^doers  $ 
'*  in  like  manner  both  peaces  and  both  laws  are 
^<  entrusted  to  Peter's  lieutenants :  with  this  dif- 
^*  ference,  that  Peter  and  his  vicegerents  administer 
^^  by  the  hands  ofsecular  princes,  that  peace  and  that 
**  temporal  law,  which  have  been  ordained  for  the 
<<  ^ood  order  of  society,  and  for  our  undisturbed 
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**  passage  through  this  temporal  life  ;  whereas  they 
"  exercisei  by  tfieir  own  proper  ministry,  that  spi- 
"  ritual  peace,  which  unites  the  faithful  in  one  heart 
^*  and  mind  towards  God ;  and  that  spiritual  law, 
"  which  promotes  that  (spiritual)  peace.  Hence, 
"  as  secular  princes,  in  bearing  the  sword  as 
"  avengers  of  the  evil-doer,  are  thereby  ministers  of 
"  God,  and  consequently  of  the  church,  the  spouse 
"  of  Christ }  so,  in  holding  and  exercising  the  ad- 
"  ministration  of  the  temporal  peace  and  law,  they 
"  are  also  ministers  of  God,  and  consequently  of 
"  his  church.  Hence  also,  the  laws,  which  are 
"  formed  to  preserved  the  peace  of  our  temporal  life, 
"  cannot,  in  anywise  contradict  the  laws  of  God, 
"  or  of  his  church.  Since  no  minister  ought  to  lift 
^^  up  his  heel  against  him  whose  minister  he  is. 

"  Now,  that  both  the  swords,  bodi  the  peaces,  and 
"  both  the  laws  are  primarily  and  originally  lodged 
"  in  the  princes  of  the  church,  appears  not  only 
"  from  the  expositors  of  the  holy  books,  but  from 
"  the  divinely  disposed  examples  of  the  chiefs  of 
"  the  ancient  people  of  God.  Moses,  though  di- 
"  vinely  appointed  chief  of  the  people  of  Israel,  and 
"  the  perfect  type  of  the  presidents  of  the  church, 
"  administered,  by  himself,  both  swords,  and  ruled 
"  the  people  committed  to  his  care,  by  both  powers, 
**  and  by  both  laws :  for,  as  the  Scripture  asserts  * 
"  he  presided  over  the  people,  in  the  things,  which 
**  belonged  to  God,  and  restrained  those,  who  trans- 
"  gressed  his  laws,  the  due  observance  of  which 

♦  Exod.  c.  18,  V.  19. 
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^^  constitutes  the  tranquillity  of  the  spiritual  peace ; 
"^^  and  besides  this,  he  girded  his  sword  upon  his 
^'  thigh,  and  passing  through  the  camp,  from  one 
^  gate  to  the  other,  be  chastised  the  disturbers  of 
^*  the  dvil  peace,  and  those  disturbers,  whether  of 
**  the  spiritual  or  temporal  peace,  he  judged  and 
y  punished  by  laws,  proper  to  each.     But,  when 
**  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  appeared  on  earth,  then 
^^  he,  who  is  the  true  God,  and  most  meek  lamb, 
'^  would  have  meekness  and  the  contemplation  of 
^'  heavenly  things  to  shine  principally  in  the  jninces 
'*  of  his  church ;  and  therefore,  lest  this  pre-emi- 
*'  nent  med^nes^  and  apph'cation  to  things  above 
^^  should  be  eclipsed  under  the  exercise  of  severity 
*^  and  the  application  to  secular  affiurs,  the  actual 
^*  exercise  of  the  material  sword,  which  flashes  widi 
*^  the  terror  of  just  severity,  and  the  administration 
**  of  the  tempm'al,  which  is  clouded  with  the  dariL- 
''  ness  of  earthly  though  lawful  occupations,  are  put 
*'  into  the   hands  of  secular  princes,   the  power 
**  thereof  sti^^remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  princes 
<*  of  the  church.     Now,  that  the  exercise  of  the 
^*  two  swords  and  of  the  two  laws,  is  divided  between 
^*  the  aecular  princes  and  the  princes  of  the  church, 
^  (the  power  of  both  always  remaining  in  the  latter), 
^^  seems  to  have  been  signified  and  illustrated  by 
*«  Christ  himself* :    when,    knowing  that  those, 
**  whom  he  had  fed  with  five  loaves  and  two  fishes, 
**  were  advancing  to  make  him  king,  he  fled  into 
^  Ike  mountain :   and  again  t,  when  one  of  the 

•  John,  c.  6,  V.  12.  t  C.  i«,  V.  13- 

VOL.  III.  E 
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<<  crowd,  saying  to  him,    ^  Master,  V^^  to  my 
**  brother,  that  he  divide  the  inheritance  with  me,' 
**  he  refused : — Oh  man,  he  said  to  him,  who  hifi 
"  made  me  judge  over  you,  to  divide  your  inherit^ 
"  ance  ?    For  these,  he  only  renounced  the  act  of 
**  reigning  and  judging  in  tanporals,  not  tlie  royai 
**  and  judiciary  power  itself;  seeing  he  was  truly, 
^*  and  by  nature,  king  and  judge  of  all  creatures, 
^'  whether  in  heaven  or  in  hell,  or  on  earth.     And 
**  herein,  Christ  signified  that,  in  the  law  of  grace, 
**  the  princes  of  his  church  ought  not  actually  to 
"  exercise  any  judgments  of  severity  in  temporal 
^*  concerns,  though  the  power  imd  authority  thareof 
**  be  vested  in  them ;  and  secular  princes  derive 
*'  from  their  power,  the  exercise  of  such  judgments. 
"  The  laws,  therefore,  of  temporal  princes  oii^fat 
'^  never  to  go  agttnst  the  divine  or  ecdesia^cal 
^^  laws ;  nor  in  the  use  of  the  sword,  cAiould  the 
**  secular  prince  resist  Christ  or  his  church.     When 
^*  he  does,  he  is  convicted  of  disobedience  to  his 
^*  fiither  Cbrkgt  Jesus,  who  hath  begotten  him  by 
^'  the  word  of  his  truth  ;  and  to  his  mother  the 
<<  church,  who  hath  brought  him  forth  by  fixe  aacred 
^*  fountain  of  baptism.     Comequently,  (according 
**  to  Ecclesiasticus  *^)  he  is  isetamous,  because  he 
*^  hath  deserted  his  father  ;  tmd  he  is  accursed  ^f 
**<jod,  because  lie  hath  exasperated  his  UMAhei*; 
**  and  his  very  ^fbmuktiom  shaU  be  rooted  up,  ae- 
**  cdrding  t6  what  is  written  in  -Ae  mme^hockf, 
<*  *  The  tuotbef  *s  mnrsc  rooted  up  1^  foundation/ 
•  Ecclus.  c.  3,  V.  1 8.  t  IWd.  V/i  i . 
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^  If  tiiefte  secular  prioees  and  judges  would  escape 
*'  tkis  malediction,  let  them  acquiesee  in  the  wisdom 
"  of  Sol(Hiion,  where  he  saith  *,  *  My  son  listen  te 
*^  the  instruotiim  of  thy  father,  and  forsake  not  the 
"  law  of  thy  mother,  that  grace  may  be  added  to 
^diy  head,  and  a  chain  of  g<^  to  thy  neck.' 
**  Now,  whose  instruction  doth  he  so  carefully  en- 
**  join  us  to  hear,  and  whose  law  doth  he  bid  us 
**  beware  of  forsaking,  but  those  of  God  our  Father, 
*'  and  of  the  church  our  mother  ?  For,  how  can  he 
^*  enjoin  us  not  to  fcursake  the  law  of  our  carnal 
*^  mothers,  seeing  these  latter,  though  emjuresses 
**  and  quells,  have  not  a  power  to  make  laws  ? 

**  It  beis^  therefore  evident,  from  so  many 
*'  testimonies,  that  secular  princes  and  judges  can 
*'  neither  frame  laws  contruy  to  the  law  of  God, 
**  or  the  ordinances  of  the  church,  nor  execute  those 
*'  already  framed  against  them,  without  rebelling 
<<  against  God  their  Father,  and  their  holy  mother, 
^  the  church,  to  their  own  eternal  damnation,  and 
<<  to  the  forfeiture  oi  their  temporal  administaration, 
<^  it  behoves  you,  who  are  admitted  to  the  king's 
«  fiuniliarity,  to  sbare  his  judiciary  power,  as  you 
'^  regard  the  king's  eternal  salvation  and  your  own 
*'  obedience  and  unicm  with  the  holy  roman«catholic  ^ 
*'  church,  to  labour,  by  all  posaiblemeans  to  reform, 
<'  upcm  the  model  of  the  divine  and  ecclesiastical 
**  law,  all  the  laws  contrary  thereto,  which  have 
**  Intherto  prevailed  in  the  king's  courts,  to  the 
<<  dishonour  and  injmry  of  4lie  eternal  king ;  and  to 

•  Proverbs,  c.i,  v.  8. 
E  2 
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"  resolve,  for  the  future,  manfully  to  oppose  the 
**  making  and  the  exercise  of  all  such,  so  to  rescue 
**  our  lord  the  king,  yourself,  and  other  secular 
"  judges  of  the  realm,  from  the  burnings  of  eternal 
«  fire." 

We  have  inserted  this  passage  at  length,  that  the 
reader  may  see  from  it  the  state  of  the  ultramon- 
tane doctrine  in  the  middle  ages  respecting  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  power  of  the  ministers  of  the 
church, — and  how  it  was  exhibited  and  proved  by 
one  of  its  ablest  and  wisest  defenders*.  This 
statement  of  the  sentiments  of  Grossetete  will 
not,  we  believe,  raise  him  in  the  opinion  of  many 
of  our  readers:  but  we  must  observe,  that,  by 
confining  the  whole  power  of  the  ministers  of  the 
church  to  concerns  merely  spiritual,  and  by  deny- 
ing to  them  a  right  to  the  personal  exercise  of 
temporal  power,  the  notions  of  the  prelate  fell 
very  short  of  the  higher  flyers  of  those  times  ;  as 
these  ascribed  to  the  pope  both  supreme  spiritual 
and  supreme  temporal  power,  and  a  right  to  the 
personal  exercise  of  both,  as  well  in  temporal  as  in 
spiritual  concerns.  Compared  with  these  extrava- 
gances, the  system  of  Grossetete  is  moderate,  and 
approaches  to,  what  we  shall  notice  in  a  future  page, 
as  the  more  qualified,  yet  still  reprehensible  system 
of  cardinal  Bellarmine.     The  advance  to  truth  is 

*  It  18  tratk^ted  from  the  pi^late's  letter  to  Raleigh,  the  33d 
in  Browne's  collection  (Fasciculus,  vol.  ii.  p.  320).  The  same, 
opinions  and  mode  of  argument  are  expressed,  by  John  of 
Salisbury,  (Polycraticon,  lib.  iv.  and  i,  2,  and  3) ;  see  Ceillier, 
torn.  23,  p.  273. 
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dow ;  but  every  step  to  it,  however  small,  is  im- 
portant, and  a  benefit  to  posterity. 

Great  good  sense,  spirit  and  method,  appear  in 
the  letters  of  our  prelate  ;  the  diction  of  them  is 
nervous,  but  inflated,  and,  though  they  abound  in 
classical  allusions,  the  style  is  that  of  the  times.  The 
incessant  introduction  into  them  of  scriptural  phrase- 
ology, is  very  unpleasing. 

The  same  remarks  may  be  applied  to  the  letters, 
which  form  the  correspondence  of  St.  Thomas  of 
Canterbury.  This  deformity  of  their  style  would 
be  less  surprising,  if  the  writers  had  been  strangers 
to  the  Latin  authors  of  antiquity  :  but  we  see  that 
they  were  famih'ar  with  many  of  their  works.  Even 
the  Latin  translation  of  the  Bible,  which  they  heard 
and  read  every  day,  should  have  led  them  to  a 
simpler  and  purer  style. 


VIII.  4. 

Contests  between  bishop  Grossetete  and  the  Crown, 

'  Our  prelate's  first  contest  with  the  crown 
turned  on  the  legitimation  of  children  bom  before 
marriage,  by  the  subsequent  marriage  of  their 
parents, — a  point,  which  became  soon  afterwards  the 
subject  of  a  memorable  legislative  proceeding  of  the 
British  parliament. 

This  legitimation  is  admitted  both  by  the  civil 
and  canon  law  :  in  the  former,  by  a  rescript  of  th^ 
emperor   Constantine,   adopted    by    the   emperor 
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Justinian :  in  the  latter,  by  a  constitution  of  pope 
Alexander  III,  in  ii6o  :   but,  in  both  laws,  it  is 
allowed  to  extend  to  those  cases  only,  in  which,  at 
the  time  of  the  marriage,  it  was  lawful  for  the  pa- 
rents to  intermarry.     It  prevails  at  this  time,  but 
with  different  modifications  as  to  its  effects  on  civil 
rights,  in  France,  Germany,  Scotland  and  Holland- 
It  never  was  received  into  the  law  of  England : 
this  is  generally  ascribed  to  the  notions,  which  the 
Saxons,  as  all  other  nations  of  Grerman  origin,  en- 
tertained of  the  honour  and  purity  of  the  marriage 
tie*     On  the  promulgation  of  the  papal  constitu- 
tion of  Alexander,  the  ecclesiastics  sought  to  intro- 
duce its  provisions  intothe  jurisprudence  of  England. 
On  this  occasion,  bishop   Grossetete  addressed  a 
letter  to  William  de  Raby,  his  intimate  friend,  then 
judge  of  the  Prerogative  Court  of  Cantetbury  :  he 
discusses  the  point,  at  considerable  length,  and 
concludes  in  its  favour.     Raby  replied  in  defence 
of  the  municipal  law,  and  the  bishop  received  orders 
to  conform  to  it,  from  the  king  in  council.     He 
demurred,  and  with  other  prelates,  endeavoured  to 
persuade  the  council,  held  at  Merton  in  1236,  to 
adopt  the  provisions  of  the  canon  law :  **  But  all 
^'  the  eBs}s  and  barons,"  saith  the  Parliament  Roll, 
**  answered,  with  one  voice,  that  they  would  not 
*^  admit  the  laws  of  England,  which,  till  then,  had 
**  been  used  and  approved  of,  to  be  changed.'' 
This,  the  writers  on  the  constitution  of  England 
always  mention,  as  a  memorable  instance  of  the  na- 
tional jealousy  of  the  civil  and  canon  law,  and  the 
firamess  of  our  ancestors,  even  when  the  papal 
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power  was  at  its  height,  in  opposing  foreign  inno- 
vadoas* 

Bishop  Grossetete  had  other  contests  with  the 
crown :— (me,  on  the  right  of  royal  interference  in 
the  elections  of  bishops  and  other  ecclesiastical  dig* 
nitaiies ;  one,  on  the  immunities  of  the  cleigy, 
whidi  always  found  in  him  a  zealous  and  an  able 
advocate  ;  and  one,  (m  the  employment  of  eccle- 
siastics in  secular  offices.  These,  he  contended,  the 
crown  could  not  conscientiously  impose  on  the 
d»gy,  or ^ the  clergy  ocmscientiottsly  accept:  in 
this,  he  succeeded,  so  far  as  to  procure  a  special 
mandate  from  Some,  in  virtue  of  which,  he  pro- 
mulgated a  diocesan  statute,  which,  ^*  forbade  all 
'^  ^celesiasties,  and  all  in  holy  orders,  to  exercise 
^'  secular  emj^yments  in  future/' 

Whilethe  council  of  Merton  was  sitting,  he  drew 
up,  under  eighteen  distinct  heads,  a  general  list  of 
the  grievances,  ui^der  which  the  church  laboured, 
and  presented  them  to  the  Qouncil  *• 

But  his  great  contest  with  the  crown  respected 
the  right  of  the  state  to  impose  subsidies  on  the 
ecoict^ia^cal  body,  without  its  consent.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  i^leiigy  in  1244,  his  m<gesty  {ab- 
sented himself  to  them,  and  with  threats  demanded 
a  subsidy.  The  {Mediates  intimated  an  unwilliqgness 
to  grant  it :  some,  how^ver,  began  to  yield  :  ^^  but 
^  stout  lincc^n,''  says  the  historian  t,  *^  med  out 
^^  aloud,  let  us  not  be  divided  j  if  we  are  divided, 
^'  we  are  lost." 

*  Ann.  Burton,  p.  396. 

t  Matthew.Parkt,  p.  S49.    Ann.  Burt.  p.  3S«- 
£  4 
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In  1252,  the  king,  in  a  parliament  then  sittii^ 
in  London^  demanded,  by  virtue  of  a  papal  mandate, 
a  tenth  of  all  ecclesiastical  revenues,  according  to  a 
new  valuation.  ^^  Do  you  think,''  exclaimed  the 
bishop  of  Lincoln,  ^'  that  we  shall  submit  to  this 
**  wretched  exaction?" — "  Father,**  said  the  young 
bishop  of  Winchester,  **  what  shall  we  do  ?  the 
*'  king  polls ;  the  pope  hauls :  and  our  French 
"  brethren  have  granted  such  a  subsidy/* — "  This," 
replied  Lincoln,  ^^  is  the  very  circumstance,  which 
"  should  induce  us  to  oppose  it.  Two  acts  make 
**  a  precedent ;  let  us  not  be  the  authors  of  the 
*^  precedent  now  sought  to  be  established/*  The 
advice  was  taken,  and  the  demand  avoided  :  but  it 
was  renewed  in  the  following  year.  This  produced 
an  able  letter  from  our  prelate  to  St.  Edmund,  his 
former  primate,  who  had  recently  resigned  the 
archbishopric  of  CanteAury.  The  subsidy,  however, 
was  granted,  but  it  was  accompanied  by  a  requisi- 
tion for  the  redress  of  grievances.  This  the  clergy 
presented  to  his  migesty  by  a  deputation,  consisting 
of  Boniface,  the  uncle  of  the  queen,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded St.  Edmund  in  the  see  of  Canterbury  5  by 
William,  bishop  of  Sarum  ;  Sylvester,  bishop  of 
Carlisle,  and  Aylmer,  bishop  of  Winchester,  the 
king*s  half-brother.  "  I  am  sorry,**  the  king  said 
with  a  sneer,  on  receiving  it,  "  for  all  the  trans- 
**  gressions  of  which  you  complain ;  I  shall  take 
*^  care  to  correct  what  is  past,  and  to  avoid  the  like 
**  for  the  future ;  and  in  this,  I  beg  your  concur- 
"  rence. — It  was  in  the  very  manner,  of  which  you 
**  now  complain,  that  I  promoted  you,  Boniiace»  to 
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**  the  see  of  Canterbury ;  you,  William,  from  the 
'<  lowest  d^ree,  to  the  see  (rf*  Salishory,  and  to  the 
*^  honour  of  being  my  secretary  and  chief  justice ; 
**  you,  Sylvester,  from  being  a  little  clerk  in  chan* 
**  eery,  to  the  see  of  Carlisle  -,  and  you,  brother 
^  Aylmer,  in  spite  of  the  monks,  and  your  want 
*'  both  of  age  and  science,  to  Winchester.  Surely, 
**  it  is  not  less  your  duty  than  mine,  that  you  should 
*^  take  the  lead  in  the  redress  which  you  pray  for, 
'^  and  resign  your  offices/'  The  prelates  could  only 
reply  that  the  petition  r^arded  not  the  past,  but 
the  time  to  come. 

It  is  observable,  that,  though  in  the  controvernes 
which  have  been,  and  in  others,  which  might  be 
mentioned,  the  bishop  of  Lincoln  took  an  active 
part  against  the  king,  yet  he  presenred  through  life, 
both  the  reverence  and  the  regard  of  the  monarch, 
of  his  family,  and  of  the  principal  nobility.  No  place 
was  thought  so  proper  for  the  education  of  the  royal 
or  the  noble  youth  of  his  times  as  his  episcopal 
palace. 

VIII.  5. 

Contests  between  bishop  Grossetete  and  the  Popes. 

"  We  are  now  entering,'*  says  doctor  Perry  in 
the  manuscript,  which  we  have  mentioned,  *^  upon 
*^  the  most  remarkable,  as  well,  as  upon  the  most 
'*  ddicate ;  and  we  may  add,  the  most  glorious  part 
"  of  the  bishop  of  Lincoln's  life:  viz.  those  cw- 
*'  troversies,  which  he  had  with  the  head  of  the 
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*^  ebmnhf  and  wheraB,  Iflce  anotlier  Paul,  he  re- 
<^  siflted  Peter's  guccessor,  or  his  officers  in  the  see : 
^*  but  then,  if  it  was  with  the  zeal  and  courage  of 
^^  St.  I^ul,  it  was  also  with  a  like  humility  and 
*^  req^t  for  his  siqperior." 

In  a  former  page,  we  hare  mentioned  the  demand 
of  pope  Gregory  IX,  that  the  £nglish  hierarchy 
ehrald  provide  certain  Roman  ecclesiastics  with  be- 
nefices. This  was  accompanied  with  a  tax  on  every 
spiritual  benefice  in  England.  The  proportion  of  it, 
which  was  to  be  raised  on  the  diocese  of  Lincoln, 
amounted  to  600  marks :  the  bishop  gen^t)usly 
eased  his  clergy  fpom  contributing  towards  it,  by  ad- 
vancing the  whole  sum.  Unfortunately,  all  the 
collection,  and  the  legate  Otho,  the  bearer  of  it,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  emperor,  with  whom  the  pope 
was  then  1^  war.  The  death  of  Gr^;ory  discharged 
the  obligation  of  providing  for  the  Romans.  His 
holiness  was  succeeded  by  pope  Celestine,  a  prelate 
commendable  for  piety  and  learning.  He  survived 
his  election  only  eighteen  days,  and  was  succeeded 
by  pope  Innocent  IV,  who  was  elected  at  Lyons, 
about  Midsummer  1243^ 

A  council  being  called  in  that  city,  our  prelate 
repaired  to  it,  and  was  honourably  received.  The 
council  held  its  first  meeting  in  1 245 ;  and  the  first 
measure  of  the  meeting  was  to  excommunicate  and 
depose  the  emperor  Frederick.  The  sentence  was 
pronounced  by  die  pope,  and  confirmed  by  the  pre- 
lates, holdmg  lighted  torches  in  their  hand^ :  it  was 
committed  to  writing,  was  subscribed  by^all  the  pre- 
lates, and  sealed  with  their  seals. 
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Soon  after  this  d^plonble  exhibiticm,  ihe  bishop 
of  lincoln  retmmed  to  En^and :  charged  with 
three  commisflioiis  from  the  pope, — one,  by  which 
his  holiness  recommended  to  the  archlnshop  of  Yarkf 
the  cause  of  the  bishop  of  Serbia,  who  had  been 
banished  by  the  emperor  Frederick,  for  adiMrii^  to 
the  pape  in  the  cMteats  between  them ;  one,  by 
which  our  prekte  was  enjoined  to  confirm  his  sove- 
reign in  his  attachment  to  the  holy  see ;  and  one»  by 
which  he  was  charged  to  nuse  one  subsidy  for  his 
holiness,  and  one  for  Boniface  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  When  he  executed  the  second  of  these 
commissions,  the  mimarch  made  him  a  firm  and  tem- 
perate reply,  in  which,  while  he  professed  great 
devotion  to  the  see  of  Rome  in  spirituals,  he  asserted 
in  the  most  explicit  terms,  the  independency  of  the 
crown  upon  the  pope  in  all  temporal  concerns.  In 
the  third  commission,  other  prelates  were  joined 
with  Grossetete,  and  they  all  reluctantly  acted  in  its 
execution.  A  further  subsidy  being  still  required, 
and  the  diocese  of  Lincoln  being  assessed  6,000 
marks  towards  its  discharge,  the  bishop  declared  it 
to  be  an  intolerable  exaction,  and  declined  to  make 
the  advance ;  but  the  assessment  being  aflerwards 
modified,  with  the  assent  of  the  lords  and  commons, 
the  bishop  then  contributed  his  quota. 

The  general  alienation  of  the  public  mind  from 
the  court  ofRome  in  consequence  of  these  exactions, 
and  the  tendency  of  them  to  produce  that  defection 
which  tock  [daoe  at  a  subsequent  period^  are  de* 
scribed  by  Matthew  IVffffi^  in  ftmbfe  terms.   Tlie 

*  P.  865. 
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reader  will  do  well  to  compare  them  with  tlie  obser^ 
vations  made  by  cardinal  St.  Julim*,  at  a  time 
much  nearer  to  the  reformation,  which  we  shall 
transcribe  in  a  future  part  of  this  work. 

When  the  Wickliffites  and  the  other  separatists 
from  the  see  of  Rome  disturbed  the  church  and 
state,  in  the  following  century,  the  predictions  of 
our  prelates,  (as  those  of  the  celebrated  Thaulerus 
and  other  distinguished  personages  of  those  times), 
were  venerated  as  prophecies :  but  this  was  unneces- 
sary :  in  these  eminent  men, 

*'  Old  experience  did  attain 

''  To  something  like  prophetic  strain" — 

Milton  ; 

and  enabled  them  to  foresee  the  consequences  of 
the  scenes  which  shifted  before  them. 

The  demands  of  pope  Innocent  IV.  and  his  officers 
at  length  rose  to  such  a  height,  as  made  our  prelate 
think  resistance  to  them  a  necessary  duty.  What 
principally  excited  his  indignation,  was  the  amount 
of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  possessed  by  foreign 
beneficiaries.  Upon  a  computation,  which  he  caused 
to  be  made  of  them,  he  found  that  Innocent  I V. 
alone,  had  impoverished  the  English  church  more, 
than  all  his  predecessors! ;  and  that  the  yearly 
income  of  the  foreign  beneficiaries  amounted  to 

t  Hist,  desy  Variations,  lib.  i.  s.  i. 

X  M.Paris,  858-859.— The  same  author,  (p. 579,)  mentions 
that  the  annual  income  of  Henry  did  not  exceed  40,000  /.  or 
36,336/.  13#.  4.d.  But  he  informs  us  that  the  revenue  of 
William  the  conqueror  amounted  to  387,000  or  358,000  marks. 
AU  these  calculations  appear  questionable. 
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70,000  marks,  above  two  thirds  more,  thau  the 
real  revenues  of  the  crown  •. 

Under  the  impressions  su^ested  by  his  r^ec- 
tions  on  these  and  other  circumstances,  which  have 
been  mentioned,  our  excellent  prelate,  being  then 
nearly  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age,  crossed  the 
sea  once  more  and  presented  himself  to  the  pope  at 
Lyons.  Having  transacted  his  other  business,  he 
placed  in  the  hands  of  his  holiness,  two  remon- 
strances ; — one,  against  the  abuses  of  the  papal  ad- 
ministration, particularly  the  excess  of  the  provisions 
required  for  thefore^  clei^,  and  the  exemptions 
from  episcopal  jurisdiction,  too  frequently  granted 
by  the  popes  to  religious  houses ;  and  one,  against 
the  exactions  of  the  archiepiscopalsee  ofCanteibury. 
The  remonstrances  were  presented  at  a  private  con- 
sistory of  select  cardinals.  We  are  not  apprised 
what  the  feelings  of  the  pope  were  on  receiving 
them  :  but  his  holiness  certainly  exhibited  no  exte- 
rior symptom  of  displeasure,  and  the  usual  inter- 
course continued  between  them. 

But,  in  1253,  pope  Innocent  directed  a  letter  to 
our  prelate  ordering  him  to  provide  Frederick  de 
Lavinia,  the  nephew  and  secretary  of  his  holiness, 
with  the  first  prebend  in  his  cathedral,  which  should 
fall  vacant.  Here,  the  prelate  made  his  stand :  he 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  archdeacon  of  Canterbury, 
and  to  the  pope's  secretary,  in  which,  after  shewing 
the  unfitness  of  foreigners  to  discharge  parochial  or 
any  other  spiritual  duty  in  England,  and  after  ex- 
patiating on  the  wickedness  of  persisting  in  a  measure 
*  Pegge,  194. 
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89  ruiiUHtt  to  the  souls  of  the  fiiithful,  he  condudes 
by  saying,  that,  **  the  holy  see  caa  do  nothing,  but 
''  Jbr  edification:  that  it  is  the  plenitude  and  per- 
^'  lection  of  her  uithorily,  to  do  aU  things  for  edi*- 
**  £oation:  now,  these provisiaiis,  as  tfaeyaro  termed, 
«  arenotforedificatioB,  butfor  manifest  destruction; 
<^  therefore,  th^  cannot  be  issued  out,  or  enjoined 
<<  by  the  blessed  see  iq^ostt^.  No!  flesh  and  blood, 
«<  which  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  (^  God,  have 
^*  inp|aFed  them ;  not  the  Faeth^  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
"  Ouist;,  who  is  in  heaven*/' 

That  the  pope  was  extremely  offended  by  this 
letter,  is  certain :  and  k  is  said  by  aratie  authors  that 
he  proceeded  so  far  as  to  excommunicate  Grossetete : 
but,  as  Mr.  lingard  justly  observes,  *^  this  rests  on 
«<^vary  questionable  authority;"  and  the  opinion 
of  it  probably  arose  from  the  '^  comminatory  denun- 
^*  ciatjons  in  the  proviucm,  which  hadbeenrejectedf*" 
Doctor  Perry,  in  his  manuscript  life  of  the  bishop, 
w^hs  the  conflicting  authorities,  and,  on  grounds, 
which  appear  conclusive  to  the  present  writer,  de- 
cides lor  the  negative.  He  cites  frcmi  the  worib  of 
our  prdate  many  passages  which  make  it  clear,  that, 
thoi^  in  matters  of  discijdine  he  occasionally  de- 
fended with  firmness  the  ri^tsof  the  British  church 
ilgiunst  the  papal  claims,  he  acknowledged,  in  all 

*  There  are  many  printed  and  nianuscript  copies  of  this 
letter ;  the  best  edition  of  it,  is  in  Browne's  Fasciculus,  vol.  ii. 
p.  400.  Mr.  Browne  supposes  that  it  was  addressed  to  the  pope 
himself)  and  not  to  his  delegates.  Dr.  Perry  thinks  it  was 
rtinwged  to  the  latler. 

t  Hist.  Tol.  iii.  p.  385,  note  171. 
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caaes  in  wJbieh  faith  «  norals  are  eoncerMi,  tbe 
sttfM^emacy  of  the  mother  and  mistress  see,  and  the 
diitjr  {^obedience  to  thei^iritudlegidatadn  ^itraated 
to  her,  in  the  person  of  Peter,  bjr  Christ* 

On  the  receipt  of  the  letter,  viUch  we  have  men'* 
timed,  the  pope  fek  and  expressed  the  atrengest 
indignation ;    and,  if  we  bdiieve  Matthew  Paris, 
*^  oidled  the  bkhop  a  deaf  wad  doating  old  fellow  : 
**  swore,  by  St.  Peter  and  St  Paul,  that,  if  it  were 
'*  not  £3r  his  own  good  nature,  he  woaU  make  him^ 
**  the  fable  and  scorn  of  the  world  ;  askd  adced,  if 
« the  king  of  Enf^d  was  not  his  vassal,  ready  at 
^*  his  beck  to  imprma  and  disgrace  the  prelate.'' 
The  same  avthor  adds,  '^  that  several  of  the  oar- 
**  dinals,  particularly  one  Gyles,  a  Spani^  cardinal, 
''  then  in  his  eightieth  year,  and  of  prudence  and 
"  integrity  equd  to  his  years,  endeavoured  to  pacify 
'^  his  holiness,  sayingtohim,  holy  father!  it  wouldbe 
''  non^ise  expedient  to  decree  any  thing  against  this 
'*  bishop ;  for  to  he  -plt&QL  witii  yom:  holiness,  he  has 
<<  written  nothing  but  the  truth  *,  nor  is  he  liable  to 
*^  censure :  he  is  a  caftlioSic,  and  a  moM  holy  prelate ; 
^<  by  far  more  religions  than  we  are;  and  of  mit^ 
^<  an  eminent  life,  ifhat  lie  is  thought  not  to  have  his 
'^  superior  or  eveh  his  eqtrfl,  in  the  whole  ^episcopal 
**  body.  This  is  a  point  notorious  to  the  ?Vendi  and 
•*  English  clergy.     Nor  could  our  opposing  him  be 
*^  to  any  purpose ;  the  truth  contained  in  this  letter, 
"  would  probably  be  made  Icnown  to  many,  and 
'^  would  only  raise  against  the  apostolic  see  a  host 
*'  of  enemies.     For  this  prelate  hath  the  reputatiau 
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<<  of  being  a  great  philosopher,  an  able  linguist, 
''  perfectly  skilled  in  Latin  and  Greek,  a  zedous 
**  asserter  of  justice,  a  professor  of  school  theology, 
''  a  preacher  and  instructor  of  the  peofde,  a  lover 
*•  (^chastity,  a  persecutor  of  simony/* — The  car- 
dinal concluded  by  advising  his  holiness  '^  to  wink 
'f  at  the  letter  as  he  wished  to  avoid  disturbance, 
^'  ttnd  say  no  more  upon  it,  especially  as  it  was  well 
*^  known  that  the  separation  must  one  day  come  */' 
The  same  advice  was  given  to  his  holiness  by  the 
other  cardinals. 

His  holiness  seems  to  have  followed  their  advice ; 
he  refinined  from  harsh  measures,  and  promulgated 
a  moderate  and  conciliating  dociunent,  which  soothed 
the  angry  spirit  of  the  time. 


VIII.  6. 
Death  of  bishop  Groi$Uete, 

The  dangers  of  the  church  dwelt  much  on  the 
mind  of  our  prelate.  Almost  in  his  last  moments, 
he  exclaimed  against  the  measures  of  Innocent ; 
and  predicted  their  consequences.  "  For  now,*' 
says  Matthew  Paris,  "  he  began  to  feel  in  his  mind, 
"  the  great  tribulation,  which  threatened  the 
"  church,  but  which  we  did  not  then  foresee.*' 
The  historian  relates  at  length  the  discourse,  which 

A  remarkable  expression,  similar  to  some  which  we  have 
ced  in  iJiis  chanter. 


noticed  in  this  chapter. 
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while  he  lay.  on  his  death-bed,  onr  prelate  hdd  on 
tkis  knportant  topic. 

He  died  in  October  1253,  unirersally  beloved 
and  req>ected ;  and,  if  we  should  believe  M.  Paris, 
God  gave  immediate  testimony  of  his  having 
been  received  into  eternal  happiness,  by  miracles 
wrought  through  his  intercession.  The  fione  of 
these,  and  the  general  (pinion  of  his  sanctity,  were 
so  prevalent  throughout  the  r^hn  that,  within 
fifty  years  after  his  decease,  four  solemn  applications 
were  made  to  Rome  for  his  canonization :  the  first, 
by  the  university  of  Oxford ;  the  second,  by  John 
le  Romaine,  archbishop  of  York ;  the  third,  by 
William  Grenfield,  archbishop  of  the  same  see ;  the 
fourth,  by  the  dean  and  chapter  of  St.  Paul's  in 
lincoln.  All  were  unsuccessfiil :  '' stiU  it  is  true,*' 
as  doctor  P^ge  •  justly  observes,  "  that,  for  his 
**  learning  and  abilities,  he  is  still  valued  and  revered 
**  in  the  breasts  of  all  reasonable  men."  From  the 
time  of  his  decease,  till  the  period  of  the  reforma- 
tion, he  was  generally  known  by  the  appellation  of 
"  The  holy  Robert  qf  Lincoln^* 

"  The  holy  bishop  Robert,*'  «rfrs  Matthew  Paris  t, 
**  dqmrted  out  of  this  world,  which  he  never  loved, 
**  and  which  was  always  to  him  as  a  place  of  banish- 
^^  ment.  He  was  the  open  reprover  both  of  my  lord 
'^  the  pope  and  of  the  king ;  the  censurer  of  pre- 
^'  lates,  the  corrector  of  the  monks,  the  instructor 
V  of  the  clergy,  the  supporter  of  scholars,  the 
^*  preacher  to  the  laity,  the  punisher  of  inconti- 

VOL.  jn.  t 
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<^  neBce,  ^be  diligent  investigatar  of  viriotts  imt- 
**  ings,  and  lastly,  lie  was  the  sooui^  of  tiie  hxj 
**  and  selfishRomaiis,  whom  he  heaitily  despised.  In 
*^  the  Bupply  of  the  temporal  table,  liberal,  copious, 
**  polite,  cheerful  and  a&ble ;  in  the  spiritual  taUe> 
'^  derout,  humUe  and  contoite ;  in  the  episcopal 
^'  office,  diligent,  venerdlde  and  indefat^able.'^ 


CHAP.   IX. 

A    GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE   STATE  OF  LITERATURE 
DURmG   THE   MIDDLE   AGES. 

lO  complete  the  sucdnct  view,  ivhJch  we  have 
attempted  to  give,  in  the  preceding  pages,  of  some 
of  the  princqud  events  in  the  history  of  religion  in 
En^aad  before  the  i^efbrmatioii,  it  appears  advis- 
able that  we  i^ould  add  to  them  some  historical 
minutes  of  the  state  of  English  literatnre  during 
the  same  period  :-^they  will  be  preceded  by  same 
observations  on  the  literatm^  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
which  the  sufafcet  naturally  suggests. 

IX.  1. 

The  Literatnre  ^  Greece. 

The  arts  and  literature  of  Greece  attained  thenr 
summit  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  great.  Her 
first  authors  were  her  poets :  then:  fables  and  tra- 
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ditions  seem  to  haye  contained  all  her  religion,  all 
that  was  known  of  her  early  history,  and  all  the 
rudiments  of  her  morality :  they  seem  to  have  fixed 
her  language,  and,  what  is  much  more  surprising, 
to  have  settled  the  jmnciples  of  lit^mry  composi- 
tion for  every  age*  The  poetry  df  the  Greeks  was 
generally  sung;  thus  im^c  was  at  oBce  their 
earliest  and  most  popular  science.  Their  historians 
followed ;  then  their  orators.  From  the  import* 
ance  and  celebrity,  which  they  derived  from  their 
harangues^  these  gave  rise  to  the  rhetoricians^  or 
those,  who  professed  to  teach  the  science  of  public 
i^eaking ;  and  to  the  dialecticans^  the  teachers  of 
an  bumbJer  rhetoric*  But,  long  bef<Mre  any  of  their 
historiaas  or  curators  of  distinction  had  appeared, 
their  scientific  men  and  moralists,  first,  under  tiie 
appdlation  of  sophists  or  wise  mai,  and  afterwards 
under  that  of  philosophers  <Mr  lovers  of  wisdom, 
attracted  puUic  notice.  The  former  addicted  them*- 
selves  to  the  study  of  nature ;  those,  whose  pur* 
auits  led  them  to  observe  the  heavens,  were  called 
astronomers}  the  observers  of  the  earth,  were  called 
physicians  i  geometry  was  subservient  to  both. 
SocriErtes  called  the  attention  of  man  to  himself: 
to  reason  and  act  rightly,  were,  in  his  estimate  of 
knowledge^  the  principal  objects  of  man.  For  die 
former,  his  d»ciples  formed  rules  of  logic,  for  the 
liri^ter,  rules  ofmorali^.  The  painters,  sctdptors 
and  architects  of  Greece  were  coeval  with  her 
oratorft.  In  every  art  and  every  science  grammar 
and  oriAmeUc  necessarily  had  their  part. 
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IX.   2. 

The  Literature  of  Rome. 

All  the  useful  and  ornamental  knowledge  and 
acquirements  of  the  Greeks  were  diffiised  over  Asia 
and  Egypt,  by  the  Macedonian  princes ;  and,  when 
Greece  submitted  to  the  arms  of  Rome^  all  were 
transplanted  to  the  territories  within  her  pale. 
''  Even  Britain/'  Juvenal  contemptuously  exclaims, 
**  now  talks  of  hiring  a  professor  of  rhetoric.** 

But,  in  addition  to  these  spoils  of  Greece,  the 
Romans  possessed,  in  a  high  degree  of  excellence, 
a  science,  which,  though  it  conduces  more  than 
any,  to  public  and  private  happiness,  had  been 
totally  disregarded  by  the  Greeks.  To  them^ 
jurisprttdencef  as  a  liberal  science,  was  unknown  : 
their  legal  instruments  and  forensic  proceedings 
were  drawn  up  by  a  description  of  persons  in  little 
estimation  among  them,  called  pragmatists  or  prac- 
titioners ; — but  the  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  their 
country  wjis  never  followed  by  them  as  an  occupa- 
tion conferring  importance  and  celebrity.  Among 
the  Romans,  jurisprudence  was  always  highly 
esteemed ;  it  was  studied  on  the  most  liberal  prin- 
ciples, professed  by  the  most  distinguished  persons, 
and  led  to  the  highest  honours  of  the  state. 

The  practice  of  physic  was  highly  esteemed  in 
Greece ;  but  Dr.  Middleton  has  invincibly  shewn, 
against  Dr.  Mead,  that,  whatever  celebrity  might  be 
acquired  by  individuals,  the  profession  of  medicine 
was  not  of  great  repute  among  the  Romans. 
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With  the  reign  of  Trajan,  the  golden  age  of 
Roman  literature  expired :  its  silver  age  continued 
till  the  end  of  the  last  of  the  Antonines.  This 
produced  several  works  of  elegance  and  taste ;  but, 
as  Mr.  Gibbon,  whose  authority  on  the  subject  is 
certainly  great,  observes  *,  **  if  we  except  the  inimi- 
V  table  Lucian,  the  age  passed  away  without  pro- 
"  ducing  a  single  writer  of  genius,  who  deserved 
"  the  attention  of  posterity/'  This  decay  of  genius 
among  the  Romans  is  usiudly  attributed  to  the  esta^- 
blishment  of  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  emperors, 
which,  it  is  said,  depraved  the  talents  of  their  sub- 
jects. Yet  Mr.  Gibbon  himself  observes,  that 
Longinus,  who  lived  at  the  close  of  this  era  of 
Roman  literature,  possessed  the  spirit  of  ancient 
Athens ;-  and  that  in  its  age  qf  brass^ — to  which 
we  may  assign  the  period  between  the  reign  of  the 
l^st  of  the  Antonines,  and  the  final  division  of  the 
Roman  empire, — the  poet  Claudian  acquired  *^  the 
**  absolute  command  of  tbe  Latin  language,  soared 
**  above  his  contemporaries  ^  and  placed  himself, 
^*  after  an  interval  of  300  years,  among  the  poets  of 
^^  ancient  Rome  t.''  In  this  period  also  Ammianus 
Marcellinus  ]»x)duced  an  history  of  an  interestii^ 
era  of  the  Roman  empire,  which,  for  good  sense 
and  impartiality,  will  not  suffer  in  comparison  with 
any  former  Greek  or  Latin  historian* — With  the 
invasion  of  the  barbarians  the  iron  jor  last  age  of 
Roman  literature  began ;  with  the  extinction  of  the 
empire  of  the  west,  it  expired,  and  a  base  and 
discoloured  age  commenced*. 

•  Vol.  i.  ch.  2.  t  Vol.  iii.  p.  30. 
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IX.  3. 

The  effects  of  the  Invasion  of  the  Barbarians  on 
Literature. 

Thb  general  eflfect  of  this  irruption  on  the 
Roman  empire  cannot  be  described  better  than  k  is 
by  Dr.  Robertson  in  his  introduction  to  the  Reign 
rf  Charles  V,  and  in  the  first  pages  of  his  History 
of  America. 

The  barbarians  assaulted  the  empire  on  every 
side :  without  distinction  between  what  was  sacred 
and  what  was  profane,  without  req>ect  for  age  or 
sex,  they  destroyed  0^  ravaged  all  around  than. 
In  dm  general  wreck,  the  arts,  the  sciences,  all  the 
inventions  and  discoveries  of  the  Romans  disi^ 
peared.  The  knowledge  of  remote  r^ons  was 
lost,  their  situation,  their  commodities,  and  almost 
dieir  names  were  foigotten. 

By  degrees  the  fury  of  the  invaders  subsided : 
but,  at  first,  this  was  attended  with  no  advantage : 
the  human  mind  n^lected,  enervated  and  de- 
pressed, sunk  into  the  most  profound  ignorance  : 
and  the  lamp  of  science  seemed  extinguished  in 
every  part  of  the  western  empire. 

IX.  4. 
Vol.  I.  c.  I.  ^.  1  &  2.  jp.  2  &  4* 

Probable  exaggeration  of  the  Ignorance  and  St/g^ersHtion 
cf  the  Middle  Ages. 
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IX,  5- 

Vol.  I.  c.  I.  s.  3.  p.  6. 

Probable  revival  of  Leamingy  at  an  earlier  period  than 
is  usuallif  supposed. 


CHAP.    X. 

Vol.  I.  c.  2.  p.  15. 

THE  PRSJLIMINARIEA  OF   TKE   RBfORMATfON. 

We  must  now  introduce  our  readers  to  the  sepa- 
ratists from  the  church  of  Rome  during  the  middle 
ages ;  the  principal  of  them  were  the  Waldenses, 
the  AlbigenseSy  the  Wickliffites  and  the  Lollards : 
both  catholics  and  protestants  i^ee  that  *  their 
systems  and  conduct  led  to  the  reformation.  With 
their  history,  some  canons  of  the  fourth  council  of 
Lateran^  the  establishment  of  the  inquisition,  and 
the  proceedings  of  the  council  of  Constance  against 
John  Huss»  are  connected,  and  in  ahnost  erery 
controversy  between  catholics  and  protestants  fill  an 
ample  space.  We  shall  attempt  to  give  a  succinct 
account  of  them  :  then  mention  some  remarkable 
publications,  which  shew  the  general  state  of  the 
public  mind  during  the  period,  which  immediately 
preceded  the  reformation. 
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X.    1. 

Th€  Waldenses. 

The  separations  from  the  church  of  Rome,  which 
we  have  noticed,  b^an  with  the  Waldenses.  These 
most  probably  derive  their  origin  from  Peter  Waldo, 
a  rich  merchant  of  Lyons,  who,  about  the  year 
1160,  from  an  impulse  of  devotion,  converted  all 
his  property  into  money,  and  distributed  it  among 
the  poor.  He  was  followed  by  many ;  they  were 
called  "  The  poor  men  of  Lyons.'*  In  imitation  of 
the  apostles,  they  began  to  preach  and  instruct : 
they  wore  a  particular  kind  of  sandal,  and  had  other 
singularities.  They  were  reproved  by  the  clei^  j 
the  pope  enjoined  them  silence  j  but  they  persisted 
in  their  practices,  and  applied  to  his  holiness  for 
an  approbation  of  their  institute : — judging  it  to  be 
irregular  and,  in  some  instances,  superstitious,  the 
pope  rejected"  it. 

They  then  proceeded  to  further  excesses  :  they 
affirmed,  that  the  church  had  failed  from  the  time 
of  St.  Sylvester,  by  possessing  temporalities ;  that 
it  was  unlawful  for  ecclesiastics  to  hold  estates  or 
prebendal  possessions  ;  and  that,  like  the  apostles, 
they  ought  to  work  with  their  hands;  that  no  tythes 
should  be  paid  to  them,  and  nothing  bequeathed 
to  churches ;  that  bishops,  by  tolerating  wars,  were 
accessory  to  the  murders  which  they  occasioned, 
and  themselves  became  murderers ;  that  it  was  not 
lawful  to  swear,  even  in  a  court  of  judicature ;  that 
both  the  temporal  and  the  spiritual  process  of  eccle- 
siastical court  was  mijustifiable  ;  that  there  was  no 
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foundation  in  scripture  for  purgatory,  prayers  for 
the  dead,  the  observation  of  festivals,  the  invocation 
of  saints,  the  veneration  of  images,  crosses,  or  relics; 
that  any  sacrament,  administered  by  a  priest  in  sin, 
was  null.  They  did  not  deny  transubstantiation, 
but  their  doctrine  respecting  it  was  erroneous  in 
some  respects.  They  rejected  the  canon  of  the 
mass,  and  recited,  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  the  words 
of  consecration.  They  taugbt  that  all  men  are 
priests. 

Sucb  were  the  principal  tenets  of  the  Waldenses : 
they  spread  over  the  Narbonnese  Gaul,  and  thence, 
over  certain  valJies  in  Piedmont ;  in  these,  they 
were  very  numerous* 

*  This  account  is  taken  from  Mr.  Alban  Butler's  Lives  of  the 
Saints  (Lj/fe  of  St.  Dominicy  Aug.  4,  note  6).  He  extracto  it 
from  the  writings  of  Rainerius  Sacho,  (who,  from  a  minister 
among  the  Waldeiv^es,  became  a  catholic,  and  afterwards 
entered  into  the  order  of  St.  Dominic  in  1250)  ;  and  from 
PoUedorfius,  who  wrote  against  the  Waldenses  about  a  century 
afterwards :  both  give  the  same  history  of  their  origin,  and  the 
same  account  of  their  errors. 

Soon  after  the  reformation,  a  curious  correspondence  took 
place  between  the  Waldenses  and  (Ecolampadius:  it  is  inserted 
inScultet's  "  Annales  Evangelii  renovati,"  (Hist.  Lit.  Reformat 
tioniSf  p.  160).  The  consequence  was,  that  soon  afterwards 
Calvinism  was  established  in  Geneva :  it  was  embraced  by  the 
Waldenses ;  but  they  retained  with  it  a  ccmsiderable  part  of 
their  diseipline. 

The  massacres  of  them  at  Merendole  and  Cabrieres  in  the 
reign  of  Francis  I,  were  most  atrocious ;  but  when  these  are 
mentioned,  the  humane  and  truly  christian  conduct  of  cardinal 
James  Sadolet,  bishop  of  Carpentras,  towards  the  unhappy 
sufferers,  should  nev^  be  forgotten.  A  vahiable  History  of 
the  Waldenses,  (a  vols.  8vo.  now  in  the  second  edition),  4ias 
recently  been  published  by  Mr.  Jones. 
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X*  2. 

The  Albigenses. 

The  Albigenses  were  a  sect  totally  distinct  from 
tbe  Waldenses.  It  is  known  to  every  learned  reader 
diat  Manicheism  was  an  attempt  of  Manes,  a  natire 
of  Persia,  to  engraft  upon  the  Gospel,  the  Persian 
system  of  the  two  principles,  one  eternally  and 
sovereignly  good,  the  other,  eternally  and  sove- 
reignly evif.  The  soul  and  whatever  is  derived 
from  it  proceeded  from  the  former,  the  body  and 
whatever  was  derived  fit)m  the  body,  proceeded 
from  the  latter.  To  this,  marriage  and  the  use  of 
ammal  food  belonged.  They  rejected  all  the  Old 
Testament,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  theEpistles,  and 
the  Apocalypse,  and  thus  retained  no  more  of  the 
Bijble,  than  the  four  Gospels.  They  condemned 
war,  except  for  necessary  defence^  and  attributed  the 
institutions  of  government  to  the  evil  principle  *. 

After  the  death  of  Manes,  his  European  followers 
retreated  into  the  East,  They  returned  into  Europe 
about  thebe^^ning  of  the  ninth  century,  and,during 
diat  and  the  fidlowing  centuries,  spread  themselves, 
under  the  various  appellations  of  Paulicians,  Albi- 
genses, Popelicans,Bogards  and  Brethren  of  the  Free 
Spirit,  into  several  sects  equally  hostile  to  church 
and  ^»te, — their  reprobation  of  marriage  leading 

*  See  Mr  Alban  Butler's  lives  a£  the  Saints  {Lift  of  St. 
Augustine^  Aug.  4,  noU  i>  No wodc  pechaps contains  amone 
complete  account  of  the  Manichean  heresy. 
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te  general  incontmeBee^  and  even  to  worse  excesses ; 
their  ofigiDation  of  g(»reniment  in  tke^evil  princqdey 
shaking  the  feundations  of  all  ciTil  poHty. — They 
reached  En^and  towards  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century^  but  were  rejected  by  public  indignatiea. 

They  were  more  success&l  ea  the  continents 
Their  first  Exurt^eaa  settlement  was  in  Bulgavia ; 
numbers  o£  them  found  tl^ir  way,  in  the  armies  of 
the  emperor  Frederick,  into  Italy ;  and  thence  pene- 
trated into  Pro^eni^,  Languedoo  and  Gascony; 
their  principal  establishment  wiaa  in  die  neighbour^ 
hood  of  Castces^  which  territory  had  been  caUed  the 
Allngenffls  dace  the  fifth  century :  Sdool  Ihis^  they 
received  their  modem  appeUation*^  In  toa2  sevend 
persons  of  disfunctions  who  professed  their  prim- 
ciples,  w^re  discovered  at  Orleans  y  two  eanoM  <^ 
the  cathedral  church,  who  were  considered  to  be 
their  leaders,  were  burned ;  other  exeou^kions  fol- 
bwed ;  but  the  sect  increased ;  they  gained  owr  to 
it  the  greater  part  of  the  inlut>itants  of  Laaguedec, 
aiid  Raymond  count  of  Toulouse  marquis  ef  FIpo- 
i^en^e  and  duke  of  Narbmne^  phced  himself  at 
their  bead* 

The*  p^pal  throne  was  Bilad  at  this  tiiae  by 
Innocent  die  third ;  he  sent  missionaries  into-Lan** 
guedee  te  reclaim  the  hevetaea;  but  they  met  witj^ 
little  success,  and  seme  were  massaged.  Hie 
AJbigenses:  then  proceeded^  to  gfeater  excesses,  and 
the  pqpepublifiited'  a  crusade  against  them.  -Thc^ 
first  successes  of  the^  crusaders  forced  the  comit  of 
Toulouse  into  submission  ;  the  crusaders  proceeded 
to  Beziers,  and  put  fdl'  ita  inhabitants  to  the  sword ; 
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thenoe»  they  marched  to  Carcasson,  and  its  inha- 
httants  only  avoided  the  same  fate,  by  evaciuUiiig 
the  town.  After  these  exploits,  the  crusaders  chose 
Simon,  the  seventh  count  of  the  illustrious  house  of 
Montfort-Amauri  for  their  general.  Under  his 
command,  they  succeeded  in  most  of  their  enter- 
prizes.  The  count  of  Toulouse  breaking  his  en- 
gagements, they  declared  war  against  him,  and  in 
1215,  the  city  of  Toulouse  surrendered  to  them, 
and  the  pope,  with  the  unanimous  consent  of  all  the 
chiefs  of  the  crusading  forces,  conferred  on  Simon 
de  Mcmtfort  their  general,  the  administration  of  the 
county  of  Toulouse,  the  dutchy  of  Narlxmne,  and 
all  the  other  states  of  count  Raymond,  to  be  held 
by  feudal  service  of  the  king  of  France.  Historians 
toe  agreed  that  the  crusaders  were  guilty  of  the 
greatest  excesses  in  the  prosecution  of  this  war. 
"  In  Languedoc,"  says  Mr.  Alban  Butler  *,  "  the 
**  crusaders  exercised  cruelties  and  injustices,  which 
^^  no  principles  could  justify.  Crimes  and  seditions 
**  are  not  to  be  punished  or  revenged  by  other 
**  crimes  :  avarice,  ambition,  or  revenge,  in  many, 
"  only  covered  themselves  under  a  cloak  of  zeal  for 
**  rd^ion.'' — The  king  of  Arragon  supported  for 
a  time  the  falling  fortunes  of  the  count  of  Tou- 
louse ;  but  the  count  de  Montfort  with  an  handful 
of  men  defeated  the  Arragonese  army :  the  monarch, 
who  commanded  them  in  person,  perished  in  the 
fidd.  The  count  de  Montfort  then  solicited  from 
the  pope,  the  investiture  of  the  county  of  Toulouse 

*  Life  of  St  Dominic,  note  6. 
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and  die  other  possessions,  which,  oii  the  delinquency 
of  count  Raymond,  had  been  committed  to  his 
administration; 

X.  3. 

Council  of  Lateran. 

The  request  of  the  count  de  Mcmtfort  was 
r^erred  by  the  pope  to  the  council  of  Lateran^ 
which  by  a  letter  circulated  over  every  part  g£ 
Christendom,  his  holiness  had  convened  to  meet  at 
the  patriarchal  church  of  St.  John  at  the  Lateraa 
gate  in  the  city  of  Rome  *•  It  was  attended  by 
412  prelates,  among  whom  were  the  patriarchs  of 
Constantinople  and  Jerusalem,  and  by  71  primatea 
or  metropolitan  prelates }  by  800  abbots  or  priors ; 
and  by  a  considerable  number  of  deputies  from 
absent  dignitaries.  Frederick,  the  emperor  elect 
of  Germany,  the  emperor  of  Constantinople,  the 
kings  of  England,  France,  Hungary,  Jerusalemi 
Cyprus  and  Arragon,  and  several  princes  of  the 
second  order  attended  it  by  their  ambassadors.  The 
pope  presented  to  the  council  seventy  canons,  which 
he  had  caused  to  be  framed.  The  first,  is  a  pro- 
fession of  faith,  cont^ning  several  counterpositions 
to  the  errors  of  the  Albigenses,  and  a  denunciation 
of  anathema,  against  all  the  heresies,  which  it  pro- 

*  Being  the  fourth  council  held  in  this  church,  it  is  usually 
called  the  fourth  council  of  Lateran.— It  is  considered  by 
roman-catholics  to  be  the  eighth  oecumenical  or  general 
council 
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scribed.  The  third  canon  orders  thstt,  ^  heretics 
<*  shall,  after  (^eir  omdeimiaticm,  be  deliveiiMl  over 
'<  to  the  secular  powers.  The  tempOMl  lofds  are 
^^  to  be  admonished,  and,  if  it  should  be  found 
*^  necessary,  compelled  by  censures,  to  take  an  oath, 
*^  in  public,  to  exterminate  heretics  from  their  terri- 
^*  tories.  If  the  temporal  lord,  being  thus  required 
^*  and  admonished  by  the  church,  shall  refuse  to 
**  purge  his  land  from  heretical  pravity,  he  shall  be 
**  «xcommunica*ed  by  the  meti*opolitati  and  his 
••  suflSbagans ;  oto  his  neglect  during  twelve  months, 
•*  to  gr^e  them  ^tisfiu^on,  this  shall  be  certified 
^  to  1^  pope,  and  upon  sticfa  ittformation  his  hoti*- 
^  ness  liaSl  denounce  the  oflfender's  rassals  to  be 
**  absolved  by  law  from  their  obligation  of  fealty; 
•*  and  expose  his  land  to  be  occupied  by  catholics ; 
^'  who,  hating  exterminated  the  heretics  fh)m  it, 
'^  shall  possess  them,  without  any  contradictix)n,  and 
••  preserve  them  in  the  purity  of  the  fUth,— saving 
^  however,  the  right  of  the  superior  lord,  provided 
'^  that  he  raise  no  obstacle  to  impede  the  proceed^* 
^  ing.  The  same  method  of  discipline  is  like- 
^*  Vfise  to  be  observed  towards  those,  who  have  no 
*»  superior  lord.*' 

Such  is  this  celebrated  canon :— the  advocates  of 
the  divine  right  of  the  yope  to  the  deposing  power, 
and  the  Hdversaries  of  tb^  roman-catholic  faith  are 
alike  teady  tottmg  it  forward,  as  a  solemn  and 
explicit  acknowledgment  by  a  numerous  and  illus- 
trious assembly,  congregated  from  every  part  of 
Christendom,  and  representii^  all  its  ecclesiastical 
and  temporal  powers,  of  the  direct  right  of  the 
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pope  to  depose  prmces  fw  lierecy,  a&d  to  prausli  by 
eai^acMtiovL  the  penon  eonvieted  of  k. 

hasinng  to  die  travalpiiie  difines,  die  defence 
of  the  caoDOB,  if  mck  be  its  reil  kiqiert, — oatbolios 
m  general  eithear  reject  it  :idtoeetlier  or  construe  it 
diflfemntiy. 

In  tbe  first  place  *,  diey  assert  the  canons  were 
not  decreed  by  the  coittcil,  but  m&fdf  propounded 
to  it  by  pope  Innocent  Ibr  dncusBiM,  ittd  that  the 
members  separated,  widmit  comkig  to  any  spediSc 
resolutions  upon  them.  In  support  of  ^3  asser- 
tion, they  cite  several  authorities :  Matthew  P^iris 
in  particalar,  who  says,  that  ^^  the  cancms  were  pro^ 
^  posed  by  the  pope,  and  appeared  pleasmg  to  soiie 
^  jmd  burtbensome  to  oth^^'  They  also  i^ipeal 
to  tiie  language  ibaeif  of  die  canons,  wkioh  scone* 
times  refer  to  die  councfl,  as  a  council  previowly 
held.  2dly,  Theycimtend,  that  the  partieidar  canon, 
y/Akk  we  hove  mentumed,  is  an  interpoiatiMi,  as  it 
hsB  not  been  discovered  in  any  indent  KMHUMr^t* 
3dly9  They  observe,  d^it  the  proceedmgB  &[  the 
concil  had  the  concurrence  of  the  civfl  powen^  and 
ao  far  as  they  reli^ied  to  tempoidl  conoems^  derived 
their  aothority  and  effect  from  the  sanction,  vrfaich 
diese  gave  then,  either  by  thefa*  embassadors,  er  by 
subsequent  confirmation  or  acquiescence  :|:.     This, 

*  See  Da  Hn,  de  AntiquH  Ecclesue  Discipline,  p.  571. 
Coffler^s  Ecc.  Hitt  book  ii.  p.  4^4. 

f  This  is  acknowledged  by  Collier,  loc.  cit. 

I  This  is  Bossaefs  interpretation  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
council. — See  his  Defense  de  la  Declaration  da  €lerg6  de 
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they  observe  is  evident  from  the  conduct  of  the 
emperor  Frederick : — Pope  Hcmorius  who  succJBeded 
Innocent  requested  him  to  insert  the  canon  against 
heretics  in  the  constitutions  of  the  emj^re  ; — this» 
they  contend,  is  an  evident  acknowledgment  by 
the  pope  himself,  that,  without  the  sanction  of  the 
emperor,  the  canon  would  have  no  tanporal  effect 
in  his  domini<ms.  The  emperor,  in  compliance 
with  this  request,  inserted  it  in  the  constitutions,*but 
with  this  important  alteration,  that  he  reserved  to 
himself  the  power  of  disposing  of  the  forfeited  iees 
which  the  council  had  assigned  to  the  pope*. 
4thly,  Admitting,  however,  the  authenticity  of  the 
oanon,  and  that  it  cannot  be  defended  on  the  ground 
which  has  been  suggested,  still,  say  the  advocates 
of  the  catholics,  it  was  not  a  dogma  of  faith,  or  pro- 
pounded as  such  by  the  council ;  it  was  merely  an 
ordinance  of  exterior  discipline,  which  had  no 
force  upon  individuals,  till  received  by  the  eccle^ 
siastdcal  power  in  what  concerns  the  church,  and  by 
the  civil  powa:,  in  what  concerns  the  state  f .  5thly, 
Advancing  still  higher,  they  assert,  that  whatever 
the  council  understood  or  intended  by  the  canon, 
its  provisions,  so  far  as  they  respected  the  for- 
feiture of  the  property  of  the  heretics,  related  to  a 

France,  lib.  iv.  ch.  i,  2,  3,  4,— od  on  d^montr^  par  lliistoire 
^ue  Teglise  ne  faisolt  rien  k  Tegard  des  seigneurs  et  des  a£Bures 
temperelles  que  de  concert  avec  les  princes  et  de  leur  con- 
sentement. 

*  Goldastus,  Const.  Imper.  torn.  ii.  p.  295. 

t  Dr.  Milner^s  fourth  letter  to  a  prebendary. 
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temporal  concern,  and  therefore  did  not  fall  within 
the  jurisdiction  committed  by  Christ  to  his  church  ; 
90  that,  as  acts  of  ecclesiastical  power,  they  were 
absolutely  null. 

We  have  mentioned  the  application  of  Simon  de 
Montfort  to  Innocent  HI,  for  the  investiture  of  the 
county  of  Toulouse,  and  that  his  holiness  referred  it 
to  the  council.  After  a  long  deliberation,  the  council 
conferred  on  him  the  county,  and  the  other  posses 
sions,  the  administration  of  which  had  been  granted 
to  him  by  the  pope,  but  under  the  obligation  of 
holding  them  as  a  fief  from  the  king  of  France. 

The  war  continued ;  and  Rajrmond,  the  son  of 
the  count  of  Toulouse,  recovered  that  city,  and, 
having  made  his  peace  with  the  church  and  his 
sovereign,  obtained  a  restoration  of  all  his  posses- 
sions. From  this  time,  the  cause  of  the  Albigenscg 
declined:  they  lost  their  distinctive  name;  their 
Manichean  doctrine  of  the  two  principles  seems  to 
have  been  foi^otten,  but  their  aversion  to  consti- 
tuted authorities  in  church  and  state  pullulated  in 
other  sects. 

X.  4. 
3^  InquiaHon, 

A  LAW  of  the  emperor  Theodosius  ordered  the 
prefect  of  the  Preetorium  of  the  east,  to  appoint  in- 
quisitors of  persons  suspected  of  Manicheism.  In 
1184,   pop^   I-ucius,    at  the  council   of  Verona, 
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ordcrod  bishops  to  m^are  pensonaUy,  of  by  CfM- 
mifsionerSi  for  heretks^-^HtistJaguishing  ihem  into 
four  claflsesi  the  su^ieeted^  the  coimcted^  the 
penitent,  and  the  relapsed.  On  the  appearance  of 
the  Albigenses  hi  the  NariKmnese  Gaul,  in  the  be- 
ginumgof  the  thirteenth  cmtury,  pope  Innocent  III. 
commissioned  several  ecclesiastics,  among  whom  was 
St.  Dominic,  to  make  these  perquisitions ;  at  the 
council  held  at  Toulouse  in  1229,  by  Romanusi, 
cardinal  of  St.  A^elo,  a  legate  of  the  pope,  the 
inquisitors  Wert  put  under  certain  regulations }  the 
institution  was  finally  orgimixed  by  a  bull  <rf*  pope 
Innocent  IV,  and  entrusted  to  the  Dominicans.  It 
has  been  receired  in  the  papal  dominions;  i& 
Venice,  Tuscany,  Spain  and  Portugal^  and  in  some 
of  the  foreign  settlements  of  the  two  last  of  these 
states :  it  was  never  received  in  En^and,  Ireland 
or  Scotland)  and  notwithstanding  many  eflforts  of 
the  pope^  could  not  obtaiii  a  permanent  establish- 
ment either  in  Fhmce  or  Germany.  It  takes  co^ 
nizance  df  heresy,  magic,  scorcery^  Judaism  and  M«- 
hometanism. 

The  suspicion  of  heresy,— under  which  word  we 
include  the  other  imputations, — is  slight,  vehement, 
or  violent :  against  the  first,  slender  contradictory 
evidence  suffices ;  against  the  second,  the  evidence, 
to  be  satisfactory,  must  be  very  strong ;  the  third, 
afnoonts  tor  tb^  h^est  presumptive  evidence,  and 
proof  agahiiftt  it,  is  not  received. 

A  person  thus  convicted  of  heresy,  either  cofa. 
fesses  or  denies  the  offence.     If  he  confesses  it,  and 
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expresses  his  repentance,  he  is  condemned  to  make 
an  ignominious  confession  of  it  in  public,  to  be  im- 
prtfoned,  and  to  fast  on  bread  and  water.  If  he 
refuses  to  express  his  repentance ;  or  if,  having  re«> 
pented,  he  afterwards  relapses,  he  is  delivered  over 
to  the  secular  arm  to  be  burned,  in  conformity  to 
the  provisions  of  the  secular  law. 

Tlie  inquisitor  hB»  a  promoter-fiscal, — or  genend 
accuser, — a  secretary,  and  familiars,  or  persons 
armed,  who  are  to  apprehend  persons  accused,  and 
execute  the  other  orders  of  the  inquisitors. 

When  the  person  suspected  or  accused  is  taken 
before  the  inquisitor,  he  is  generally  acquainted, 
that  he  is  chained  with  heresy,  and  the  inquisitor 
exhorts  him  to  confess  his  crime  ;  but  no  particular 
6ct  is  specified,  and  the  person  charged  is  not  in- 
formed, who  is  his  accuser.  He  is  required  to  swear, 
ell  the  crucifix  and  the  Gospels,  that  he  will  speak 
the  truth,  upon  every  point,  on  which  he  is  inter* 
rogaeted.  If  he  refuses  to  take  the  oath,  his  guilt 
is  sup^posed  to  be  preved.  U  he  refuses  it,  and  de- 
nies bis  guilt,  a  long  interrogatory  foffows,  at  the 
end  of  which,  he  is  remained  to  prison,  his  con* 
finement  being  more  or  less  r^d,  according  to  the 
Mture  of  the  accusation,  and  the  circumstances  of 
the  case.  After  some  time,  the  charge  is  delivered 
to  him,  and  a  lirwyer  is  ass^ned  to  him ;  but  the 
chai^ge  is  expressed  in  very  general  terms ;  he  is 
still  kept  ignorant  of  his  accuse,  and  the  witnesses 
against  him  ;  and  he  is  not  permitted  to  hold  any 
conversation  vnth  his  lawyer,  except  in  the  presence 
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of  the  inquisitor ;  but  he  is  allowed  to  object  to  the 
competency  of  the  evidence  of  any  person,  whom  he 
thinks  proper  to  name,  and  to  state  the  grounds  of 
his  objection  :  on  these,  the  inquisitors  are  left  to 
exercise  their  own  judgment. — At  the  end  of  some 
time, — and  the  interval  is  often  long, — he  is  again 
brought  before  the  tribunal,  and,  if  the  inquisitor 
considers  him  to  be  guilty,  he  is  required  to  confess 
his  crime  ;  on  his  refusal,  he  is  put  to  the  torture^ 
and  this  is  sometimes  repeated.  Finally,  if  he  is 
convicted  either  by  his  own  confession,  or  by  evi- 
dence, be  is  delivered  to  the  secular  power,  and  con- 
demned by  them  to  d^ith,  to  the  ^lies,  to  impri- 
sonment, to  a  public  whipping,  or  to  some  other 
punishment. 

So  acceptable  to  God,  so  honourable  in  the  opi- 
nion of  man,  so  useftil  to  the  cause  of  religion,  and 
so  serviceable  to  the  state,  were  these  proceedings 
once  considered,  that  acts  of  faith,  autps  daje,  or 
the  burning  alive  of  Moors,  Jews,  or  heretics,  were 
heretofore,  often  publicly  exhibited  in  Spain  and 
Portugal,  with  every  religious  and  secular  ceremony 
that  could  render  the  spectacle  awful  and  magnifi- 
cent: they  were  attended  by  the  sovereigns,  by 
their  chief  officers,  a  splendid  military  array,  and  an 
immense  concourse  of  people* 

Still, — to  preserve  some  appeanmce  of  the  aver- 
sion of  the  church  to  the  shedding  of  blood,  the  in- 
quisitor, when  he  delivers  up  the  offender,  implores 
in  terms  of  great  earnestness,  the  secular  judges  to 
Mve  the  lives  of  the  criminals  delivered  into  their 
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hands  :— but  this  is  a  mockery  of  mej-cy,  as  excom- 
munications hare  been  denounced  against  all  lay 
judges,  who  refuse  or  delay  to  execute  the  laws 
which  condemn  heretics  to  death. 

Such  is, — or  rather  such,  in  its  original  construc- 
tion,— was  the  inquisition. — As  a  systematic  per- 
version of  forms  of  law  to  the  perpetration  of 
extreme  injustice  and  barbarity,  it  holds,  among  the 
institutions  most  outraging  humanity,  a  decided 
pre-eminence.  Yet  an  informed  and  impartial 
reader  will  make  some  reflections: — I.  He  will 
admit  that,  its  crimes  have  sometimes  been  exagge- 
rated.— IT.  While  he  admires  the  present  equi- 
table and  humane  administration  of  criminal  justice 
in  England,  he  will  recollect,  that,  during  the 
middle  ages,  even  in  our  ovm  favoured  country,  but 
still  more  in  the  European  states  on  the  continent, 
all  criminal  process,  especially  in  cases  of  treason, 
was  conducted  by  unjust  and  merciless  principles, 
and  executed  with  circumstances  of  great  cruelty ; 
— that  in  all  such  cases,  toiture  might  be  applied 
to  extort  a  confession  of  guilt;  and  that,  even  in 
England,  it  was  not,  until  our  own  times,  that 
counsel,  in  cases  of  treason,  was  allowed  to  the  pri- 
soner. The  founders  of  the  inquisition,  especially 
as  the  imperial  law  assimilated  heresy  to  treason, 
would  naturally  adopt  the  system  of  the  secular 
codes,  as  a  model  for  their  proceedings.— III.  He 
will  see  reason  to  suspect,  that  the  number  of  those 
who  perished  by  the  fires  of  the  inquisition,  has  not 
been  so  great  as  it  has  been  represented.  In 
the  Book  of  the  Sentences  of  the  Inquisition   of 
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Toulouse  *,  the  list  of  the  criminals  fiom  1307  to 
1323,  fills  nineteen  folio  pages;  now  fifteen  men 
and  four  women  only  of  this  number  were  delivered 
to  the  secular  arm. — IV.  He  will  acknowledge,  th^t 
Limbordi,  from  whose  History  of  the  Inqui^tion 
protestants  mostly  derive  their  knowledge  and  form 
their  notions  of  it,  is  universally  considered  to  be  a 
credulous  and  ^^  inaccurate  writer. — V.  Politics 
often  mixed  with  religion  in  the  acts  o£  the  inquisi- 
tion, and  the  sovereigns  or  ministers  who  counsdled, 
should  therefore  share  the  blame  of  their  proceed- 
ings.— VI.  From  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century  till  the  present  time,  the  ferocity  pf  the 
inquisition   has  always    been  on   the  decrease. — 
VII.  Though  the  popes  and  sovereigns,  and  their 
particular  adherents,  favoured  the  inquisition,  it  was 
generally  as  much  detested  by  catholics  as  by  ^q^ 
testants.     A  gentleman  t,  whose  testimony  on  this 
subject  every  catholic  allows  to  be  above  contradic- 
tion, thus  expresses  himself  on  the  inquisition. — 
**  No  tribunal  oi  an  inquisition  is  an  article  of  ca- 
'*  tholic  failli  or  practice.     It  is  a  human  law  of 
**  policy  or  state  government,  in  certain  countries, 
^*  which  other  kingdoms  are  no  less  jealous  to  ex- 
<<  elude.     It  is  even  odious  to  an  excess,  in  several 
**  cathcdic  kingdoms,  and  a  person  may  be  a  very 
"  good  catholic,  and  entertain  what  sentiments  he 
**  pleases  of  it. — The   inquia^ticm  established  in 

*  Liber  sententiarum  Laquisitioiua  Tholozane,  published  by 
Limboroh  at  Amsterdam  in  1693. 

t  Mr.  Alban  Butler  in  his  <'  Bemarksou  the  t|ro  fir«t  tqIs.  of 
Mr.  Bower's  Hist.*'  1754,  Sro.p.  12-17. 
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«<  Italy  and  Spain,  makes  no  term  of  the  catlidic 

<<  communion,  any  more  thaa  the  execution  of  the 

*^  antitrinitarianpt    who  suffered    at   Geneva,   or 

**  und^   Henry    VIII,    and   queen   Elizabeth  in 

*^  EngUmdy  constitute  a  part  of  the  protestapt 

"  creed. — ^Thc  Roman  inquisition  is  (certainly  one 

**  of  themildest  of  courts ;  and  there  is  no  oqe  th^ 

^^  knows  it,  who  would  not,  in  most  cases,  rather 

^*  have  his  cause  tried  there,  than  in  any  spiritual . 

^*  court  in  England*    No  execution  ha^  happened 

*^  in  it  for  above  a  century. — In  Spain  and  Portugal 

**  %l^sA  tnhunal  is  indeed  said  to  be  of  a  ^dSdv^nt 

f^  nature.     B|ut  the  inquisition  in  Spain  is  much 

**  qiisrepresented,  both  among  the  Eqglish  and  the 

^*  Erenoh,  ps  thesieur  de  Vairac,  the  impartial  author 

"  of  the  Present  State  of  SpaMi^  i^7l9\  complains, 

^*  though  himself  no  friend  to  any  court  of  that 

"  sort."     VIII.  It  is  very  remairki^ble  that,  though 

th^  recent  oider  of  the  Cprt^s  for  its  destruction,  was 

lou^y  and  with  gre;^  reasqn  ;applauded  by  the  ^be* 

vales,  '4  gi^ve  no  ple^sur^  to  the  Spanish  multi)!^^ : 

in  fact,  tjbe  inqws^i«n  bad  Ipng  ?erv^  in  Spain, 

X9tkfiF  ^m4dt9  tkeifpUfi^f-^^  sometimes,  but 

9Pt  ftftw*  «  »  pQli$»f?if  ^S^  in  tbe  bands  of  a 

minister,  than  as  an  instrument  of  hostili|;y  towards 

heretics*. — IX.  It  was  always  thought   by  the 

*  This  account  of  the  inquickion  is  taken  chiefly  fnun  ih^ 
Institution  du  Droit  Ecclesiastique,  of  Fleury,  troisi^me  partiey 
cfa.  9,  lo.  VanEspen,  Jus  Ecclesiasticum  Univertum,  pani. 
tit.  xxii.  cap.  3.  Histoire  des  Inquisitions,  by  Marsollier 
Charoine  d'Us^s,  the  elegant  biographer  of  St.  Francis  of 
Sales. 
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people^  to  be  some  bulwark,  against  the  oppressions 
of  thero»  by  the  sovereign  and  the  nobility,  and  some 
defence  against  fli^rant  violations  of  the  national 
constitution. — X*  Finally, — ^he  will  admit  that  the 
persecutions,  which  protestants  have  exercised,  not 
only  upon  catholics,  but  even  upon  other  pro- 
testants*, have  been  at  least  equally  severe  and 
unjustifiable. 

In  the  pontifical  territories  the  inquisition  is  styled 
the  Holy  OflBce.  The  discovery  and  destruction  of 
books,  which  are  considered  to  be  dangerous,  be- 
longs to  its  cognizance.  By  the  direction  of  pope 
Pius  IV,  a  list  or  index  of  these  was  framed  :  since 
that  time  it  has  been  considerably  increased.  The 
proceedings  upon  it  are  delegated  at  Rome,  to  a 
congregation  of  the  holy  office,  which  is  called,  from 
its  object,  the  Congregation  of  the  Index.  When 
the  congregation  has  condemned  a  work,  and  or- 
dered it  to  be  inserted  in  the  list  of  condemned 
works,  it  is  said  to  be  put  into  the  Index.  The 
reading  of  such  work  is  prohibited  under  pain  of 
excommunication,  and  other  severe  penalties ;  but 
the  jurisdiction  of  this  congregation  is  submitted  to 
in  those  countries  only,  in  which  the  inquisition  is 
established. 

*  See  the  Fourth  Letter  to  a  Prebendary,  by  Dr.  Miber, 
sixth  edition : — an  excellent  work. 
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X.5- 

John   Wickltfe. 

The  celebrated  John  Wickliffe,  rector  of  Lutter- 
worth in  Lincolnshire,  was  certunly  the  first,  who 
produced  that  agitation  in  the  public  mind,  which 
terminated  in  the  reformation.  In  his  discourses, 
sermons  and  writings,  he  incessantly  inyeighed 
against  the  clergy  ;  be  maintained  that  they  were 
bound  to  lead  a  life  of  poverty,  in  imitation  of  their 
master ;  he  asserted,  that  the  person  who  first  en- 
dowed them,  was  the  greatest  of  heretics  and  uiti- 
christs ;  and  that  their  temporalities  being  solely 
given  to  them  to  be  employed  to  the  honour  of  God, 
might  lawfully  be  diverted  from  them,  when  em- 
ployed by  them  to  any  other  purpose :  that  to  pay 
tythes  and  dues  to  an  incumbent,  who  spent  his 
time  in  vanity  and  luxury,  was  to  co-operate  in  his 
sins,  and  ihat  secular  lords  were  not  only  permitted, 
but  bound,  under  pain  of  damnation,  to  deprive  of 
its  possessions,  a  church  habitually  delinquent.  The 
poverty  of  the  regular  clergy,  did  not,  however,  save 
them  from  his  invectives ;  he  i^pplied  to  them  the 
most  odious  epithets,  and  described  the  b^;ging 
friars  as  a  general  nuisance.  He  seems  to  have 
thought,  like  Luther,  on  the  real  presence ;  like 
Calvin,  on  predestination  ;  and,  like  Zuin^ius,  on 
the  subordination  of  the  church  to  the  state  :  he 
generally  spoke  of  the  pope  in  the  most  contume- 
lious terms,  and  often  calls  him  antichrist.     Yet  he 
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iiiimni  that  prelates  and  priests  ordained  of  God, 
come  in  the  place  of  the  apostles  and  disciples,  and 
that  the  pope  is  the  highest  vicar,  whom  Christ  has 
upon  the  earth.  Reasserted  that  oaths  were  milaw- 
ful,  and  that  dominion,  or  the  right  to  property,  was 
fi)uiided  in  fpmce^  or  the  person's  being  in  the  ac- 
^eptapce  of  God.  On  this  head,  he  argued  tluit 
^ifeiture  is  confessedly  the  punishment  of  treason } 
^k»t  0¥ery  sin  was  a  treason  against  God ;  that  the 
siajoer  forfeited  by  it  whatever  he  held  of  God,  and 
ooose^piently — all  right  to  wthcNrity  or  property, 
ainoe,  of  whomsoever  he  might  hold  th^m  imme- 
djately,  ihay  vmve  derived  to  him  arigindly  from  the 
Almighty  Lord  of  all. 

Eighteen  propositions  were  s^eoted  from  his 
works,  and  laid  before  pope  Gr^ory  XL  By  the 
order  g£  his  holiness  he  was  summoned  to  explain 
his  opiniims  hefe^  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
and  the  bishop  of  London.  Towards  the  end  of 
tike  year  1S?7,  he  a^oieared  before  th^n*  He  ex- 
\fihit6d  hi^  4^^^  ^  writing :  it  cannot  be  said 
to  dnopmr  either  talents  or  c^dour.  Among 
other  duurges  brought  agains^t  him,  h^  was  accused 
of  having  sai49  ^^  that;  charters  of  peipetual  inhe- 
^^  ritancewere  impossibie,  as  Gid.  himself  could  not 
^  gi?^  to  Hum  civil  possessions  fer  evpr.''  Against 
tiiis  charge,  he  defended  himself  by  ikying,  that,  by 
ike  words,  ^*  for  ever,''  he  meant,  *f  a^r  |;be  day 
«^  of  jud^pai/mt  i^'-rr-Uus,  ^e  reader  must  $ej8,  wbs 
an  absolute  subterfuge*  Wo  have  notked  bis  posir 
tioa,  that  a  traipmral  lor4  might  take  fr^m  4  Mmr 
quent  chuich  its  temporal  {VMSOSsioiis »    this   he 
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fended  by  ayerring,  that  be  meant  not  that  tern-  . 
poral  lords  could  do  this  of  their  own  authority } 
but  that  they  might  do  it,  by  the  command  of  God, 
and  God,  be  said,  commmded  it*  The  fodates, 
^ther  satisfied  by  his  es|)lan^tions  or  intimidated  by 
his  protectors,  dismissed  him  with  an  order  to  ab- 
stain from  the  use  of  language,  thus  calculated  to 
perplex  and  mislead  the  ignorant.  But  he  persisted 
in  his  attacks  on  the  doctrines  and  proprietaryship 
of  the  clergy. 

In  1382,  the  bishop  of  London  convened  a  synod 
of  his  clergy,  for  the  examination  of  the  opinions  of 
Wickliffe  and  his  adherents :  these,  it  should  be 
observed,  went  greater  lengths  than  their  patri- 
arch.— Four-and-twenty  articles  of  doctrine,  said 
to  be  inculcated  by  Wickliiire  and  his  disciples,  were 
censured ;  ten  as  heretical^  fourteen  as  erroneous 
or  of  a  4angerou8  tendency.  From  this  sentence, 
Widdiflfe  appealed  to  the  duke  of  liancaster,  and 
prayed  his  protection ',  this,  as  it  was  an  appeal  from 
a  ^ritual  to  a  lay  tr%unal,  on  matters  merely 
doctrinal,  gave  general  scandal^  and  was  rgect^  by 
the  duke.  He  advised  WidklUk  to  subnut  to  the 
judgment  of  his  ordinary.  Wickliffe  reluctantly  con- 
sented, read  a  confession  of  faith  in  the  presence  of 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  some  other  prelates. 
Retiring  to  his  ]:ectory  of  Lutterworth,  he  wa$  sufr 
iered  to  remam  in  it  wit)u).ut  molcistatioQ.  He  died 
in  the  close  of  the  year  1384.  The  moderation  of 
the  clergy  in  their  conduct  towards  a  person,  who 
had  80  vehemently  attacked  both  their  doc;t^e  an4 
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*  their  possessions,  and  the  effect  of  whose  attacks 
were  still  sensibly  felt,  did  them  honour  *. 

Itinerant  priests  spread  the  doctrines  of  Wick- 
liffe,  probably  with  a  considerable  admixture  of  opi- 
nions still  more  extravagant  of  their  own,  over  every 
part  of  England.  They  are  charged  t  with  main- 
taining that  every  prince  or  prelate,  who  falls  into 
sin,  loses  his  dignity  or  character,  until  he  repents 
of  lis  sin  ;— with  denying  the  freedom  of  human 
action,  and  the  lawfulness  of  oaths  in  civil  concerns, 
and  with  holding  universities  and  scholastic  degrees 
to  be  of  a  pagan  origin. 

X.  6. 

The  Lollards. 

The  efforts  of  Wickliffe  to  produce  a  new  order 
of  things  in  the  church,  were  aided  by  the  turbu- 
lait  spirit  of  innovation,  which  prevdled  at  this 
time,  not  only  in  England,  but  on  the  continent. 
The  gradual  diflfusion  of  knowledge  among  the 
lower  orders  of  men,  the  progressive  improvement 

*  This  account  of  Wickliffe  and  his  doctrines  is  extracted 
almost  verbally  from  Mr.  lingard's  HisU  of  England,  c.  20, 
but,  after  a  comparison  of  what  had  been  written  on  the  same 
subject  by  Du  Pin,  Collier,  and  Lewis.— The  Life  of  Wickliffe 
by  the  last  of  these  writers,  is  yaluable  for  the  original  passages 
and  documents,  which  it  contains,  but  shews  little  general 
learning  or  discernment. 

i  Father  Persons's  Three  Conversions  of  England.  Part  iii. 

Ch.  3,  p.  113. 
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of  their  conditioii,  and  the  consequential  increase  of 
their  importance  in  society,  produced  in  them  a 
general  wish  to  deliver  themselves  from  the  servi- 
tude, the  oppr^on^  and  the  aristocratic  insdence 
under  which  they  had  so  long  suffered.  This  spirit 
discovered  itself,  nearly  about  the  same  time,  in  the 
commotions  in  France,  in  the  mutinies  in  Flanders, 
and  in  the  insurrection  of  the  English  populace 
under  John  Ball,  a  celebrated  popular  leaden  The 
doctrines  of  liberty  and  equality,  so  widely  and  so 
forcibly  disseminated  in  our  days,  were  rudely 
but  eloquently  preached  by  him  and  his  followers. 
They  asserted  the  equal  right  of  all  mankind  to  all 
the  goods  of  nature ;  they  declaimed  against  all  arti- 
£ciaj  distinctions  in  society ;  they  demanded. 

When  Adam  dely'dand  Eve  span, 

Where  was  then  the  gentleman  ? 

and  they  lamented  that  Adam  had  not  asked  for  a 
patent  of  nobility  to  ennoble  all  his  descendants. — 
These  seditious  and  disorganizing  principles  were 
extensively  ^read :  an  odious  tax,  and  some  of« 
fensive  cirpumstances  which  attended  the  collection 
ofitf  gave  rise  to  an  ins^umection  of  the  people,  in 
which  an  inunense  multitude,  headed  by  the  cele* 
brated  Wat  Tyler,  and  a  few  other  persons  €£  the 
lowest  extraction,  proceeded  to  the  greatest  ex- 
cesses  against  all  the  nobility  and  gentry  who  fell 
into  their  hands  ;  and  for  several  days  they  made 
London  a  scene  of  murder  and  rapine.  The  prin- 
ciples, by  which  they  were  influenced,  resembled, 
in  a  great  measure,  those  by  which  the  French 
anarchists  of  our  times  were  actuated  i  and,  if  the 
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post  and  post-roads  had  tben  existed,  would  pro- 
bably have  produced  the  same  effects*. 

The  rd>eIlion  was  quelled;  but  both  the  religious 
and  the  civil  princi^es,  which  had  fed  it,  were  per- 
petuated ;  the  persons,  to  whcmi  they  ware  imputed, 
received  the  a{^llatioii  (tf  LoUards.  A  sect,  with 
that  name,  had,  before  the  appearance  of  Wickliffe, 
existed  in  Germany.  Like  these,  the  Englisk 
Lollards  declaimed  against  the  clergy,  they  do* 
scribed  them  ss  associates  of  Satan,  plunderers  of  the 
poor,  usurpers  of  the  revenue  of  the  state,  and  there- 
fore the  real  cause  of  the  taxes  imposed  by  parlia- 
ment :  they  advised  the  people  not  to  pay  tythes, 
and  meditated  a  general  confiscation  of  ecclesiastical 
property* — An  act  o£  parliament  was  passed  to  re- 
press this  new  sectt.  The  preamUe  ipentions 
that,  divers  unauthorized  preachers  went  about, 
teaching  new  doctrines  and  heretical  (pinions,  mis- 
informing the  people,  and  daily  committing  enor- 
mities too  horrible  to  be  related;  it  states  the 
inadequacy  of  the  ecclesiastical  power  to  prevent 
tiieir  proceedings,  and  th^i  authorizes  the  bishop 
to  proceed  against  and  to  punish  them  by  imprison- 
ment, and  a  fine  to  the  king ;  and  that,  if  they 
refused  to  abjure  their  hectical  pravity,  or,  afier 

*  The  writer  once  asked  the  celebrated  Mallet  du  Pan, 
which  waa  the  principal  cause  of  the  French  revolution  ? — 
Mallet  answered,—'*'  II  y  ayoient  cent  mille  causes :  la  poste 
et  les  postesy  s'entr'aident  pour  quatre  vingt  dix  neuf  mille, 
neuf  cent  et  quatre  vingt  dix  neuf. 

+  De  haeretico  comburendo.  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  466.  Wilk. 
Cone.  iii.  952. 
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their  abjuration  should  relapse  into  it,  they  should 
be  delivered  to  the  sheriff,  and  burned  in  a  high 
place,  before  the  people.  Other  legislative  pro- 
ceedings against  the  Lollards  followed :  they  did 
not  subdue  the  bdldness  of  their  prenefaers,  ithd  stem 
to  have  been  seldom  executed,  ^iit  years  later, 
upon  a  demand  of  the  crown  for  an  extraordinary 
jmpply,  the  commons  recommended,  in  the  ttue 
spirit  of  Lollardism,  that  the  whole  might  be  raised 
from  the  possessions  of  the  church  ♦. 

Through  the  whole  of  the  teign  of  Henry  IV,  the 
LoUards  increased,  and  at  length  formed  a  party, 
whicli  threatened  imminent  danger  both  to  the 
church  and  the  state<  In  the  beginning  of  tiie  fol- 
lowing reign,  sir  John  Oldcastle,  lord  of  Cobham,  a 
nobleman,  distinguished  both  by  civil  and  military 
tidents,  placed  himself  at  their  head,  and  led  them 
on  to  the  most  criminal  entetprizes.  They  were 
baffled  by  the  prudence  and  activity  of  the  monarch. 
Lord  Cobham  was  taken  prisoner,  and  new  laws 
Were  passed  against  LoHatrdidn^  t. 

By  thesis  proc^edit^,  Lolltf disfti  was  heht  to  the 
ground :  but  «he  spirit  was  unsubdued  i*^t  ckm* 
tinned  to  ferment  in  silenee  and  obscurity,  add 
gi^ually  prepared  the  public  mind  for  the  religious 
innovations,  which  afterwards  took  ^ace. 

♦  LiDgard,  eh.  ai.  f  ^  ^^^*  ^'  ^  7- 
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X.  7. 
The  Council  of  Constance. — John  Huss. 

In  consequence  of  the  marriage  between  Richard 
the  second  and  a  princess  of  Bohemia,  much  com- 
munication took  place  between  England  and  that 
kingdom ;  and  the  doctrines  of  Wicklifie  found  their 
way  into  the  university  of  Prague.  John  Huss  was 
favourable  to  some  of  the  doctrines  of  WickliflFe, 
and  professed  to  admire  his  writings  and  respect  his 
memory.  Dr.  Heylin  observes  *,  that,  "  many 
'<  of  the  opinions  of  Huss,  were  so  far  from  truth, 
**  so  contrary  to  peace  and  civil  order,  so  incon- 
^'  sistent  with  the  government  of  the  church  of 
"  Christ,  as  to  be  utterly  unworthy  of  so  great  a 
"  character :  but,"  continues  the  same  writer, 
<<  such  is  the  humour  of  some  men,  as  to  call  every 
**  separation  from  the  church  of  Rome,  the  gospel.** 
The  archbishop  of  Prague  forbade  Huss  to  preach ; 
the  pope  condemned  his  doctrine,  and  excommuni- 
cated him ;  the  rector  appealed  from  the  sentence 
of  his  holiness  to  the  council  then  convened  to  meet 
at  Constance ;  he  was  formally  summoned  to  appear 
at  it,  and  Sigismund  the  emperor  elect  of  Grermany, 
gave  him  a  safe  conduct.  It  is  expressed  in  the 
following  terms  t  \  **  Sigismund,  &c.  to  all  princes 

*  Animadveraions  on  Fuller,  p.  65. 

t  Hktoire  du  Concile  de  Conttaiife,  par  Jacques  L'Elii&nt» 
a  vol.  4to.  Anas.  1714, — A  work  of  great  research,  written 
with  degance,  and  generally  with  impartiality.—  He  transcribes 
the  safe  conduct  in  book  i.  No.  39. 
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**  as  well  ecclesiastical  as  secular,  and  to  all  our 
**  other  subjects,  greeting.  We  aflFectionately  re- 
*'  commend  to  all  of  you  in  general,  and  to  every 
"  one  of  you  in  particular,  the  honourable  Mr.  John 
"  Huss,  B.  D.  and  m.  a.  the  bearer  of  these  pre- 
**  sents  going  from  Bohemia  to  the  council  of 
'^  Constance :  whom  we  have  taken  under  our 
'*  protection  and  safeguard,  and  into  that  of  the 
'^  empire,  desiring  you,  when  he  comes  amongst 
**  you,  to  receive  him  well,  and  entertain  him 
'*  kindly,  furnishing  him  with  all  necessaries  for  his 
^*  dispatch  and  security,  whether  he  goes  by  land 
'*  or  water,  without  taking  from  him  or  his,  at 
**  coming  in  or  going  out,  for  any  sort  of  duties 
*•  whatsoever ;  and  to  let  him  freely  and  securely 
'*  pass,  sojourn,  stop  and  repass :  and  providing  him, 
'^  if  need  be,  with  good  passports  for  the  honour  and 
**  respect  of  his  imperial  majesty.  Given  at  Spires, 
'^  18  Oct.  1414/'  The  language  of  the  passport 
seems  to  shew,  that  it  was  intended  to  be  a  protec- 
tion to  Hu88  from  all  injuries,  in  going  to  Con- 
stance, or  returning  from  it,  not  an  exemption  if 
he  should  be  found  guilty,  from  the  sentence  of 
the  council,  or  its  consequences:  to  these,  it  should 
be  observed,  he  had  repeatedly  and  unequivocally 
submitted.  Other  circumstances  render  it  evident 
that  he  understood  the  passport  in  this  sense  *• 

*  See  ^'  An  Answer  to  Mr.  Wflliam  Abemethy  Drummond's 
"  Letter  to  George  Hay,  8vo.  Edinburgh  1778^'— -Mr.  Geo. 
Hay  was  a  catholic  bbhop  in  Scotland,  and  the  author  of 
•ereral  pious  and  polemic  works.  In  the  present,  he  discusses 
fuUy  and  aUy  the  case  of  John  Huss,  and  the  charge  brought 
against  catholics  of  their  holding  it  lawful  to  break  faith  with 
heretics* 

VOL.  III.  H 
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That  this  is  the  right  construction  of  the  safe  con- 
duct granted  by  the  emperor  appears  to  be  clear, 
from  this  single  fact,  that  Constance  was  a  free  city, 
and  the  acts  of  the  emperor  could  not  therefore  have 
any  authority  within  its  precincts  or  territory. 

When  Huss  arrived  at  Constance,  he  was  cour- 
teously received ;  the  pope  assured  him  of  his  protec- 
tion against  all  injustice,  and,  in  some  measure  at 
least,  took  off  his  excommunication,  by  allowing  him 
to  say  mass  in  private.  But  Huss  said  mass  pub* 
licly,  gave  great  offence  by  his  discourse  and  writ- 
ings, and  attempted  to  escape.  Being  apprehended 
near  the  gates  of  Constance,  he  was  put  into 
confinement  *. 

It  appears  that  Huss  left  Prague  on  the  i  ith  of 
October  1414,  and  reached  Constance  on  the  4th 
of  the  following  November.  It  had  been  intended, 
that  the  first  sitting  of  the  council  should  be  held 
towards  the  end  of  that  month,  but  the  members  of 
the  council  did  not  meet  so  soon, — they  did  not 
proceed  to  business  till  the  following  March ;  and 
it  was  only  on  the  last  day  of  May,  that  they  tock 
the  affair  of  Huss  into  consideration.  He  had  three 
several  hearings  on  three  different  days  ;  the  last 
was  held  on  the  8th  of  June.  He  was  allowed 
counsel,  the  assistance  of  John  lord  of  Chlum,  a 
zealous  friend  and  able  adviser,  and  the  utmost 
liberty  of  speech.  Some  of  the  tenets  imputed  to 
him,  he  disproved ;  some,  he  explained ;  some,  were 
proved  upon  him ;  and  these  the  council  deemed  evil, 
scandalous,  seditious  and  dangerous  heresies. 

*  See  L'Enfant,  b.  i.  No.  35,  u6,  35, 63. 
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Many  attempts  were  made  to  obtain  a  retrac- 
tation of  them  from  him : — "  The  cardinal  of 
"  Florence/'  says  L'Enfant  *,  "  led  him  to  hope 
^^  for  a  formula  of  retractation  so  equitable  and  so 
"  mild,  that  perhaps  he  might  accommodate  himself 
"  to  it.  The  emperor  and  several  fathers  of  the 
**  council,  made  the  same  proposition  to  him,  and 
"  joined  in  the  same  entreaties.'*  Huss  was  inflexi- 
ble ;  further  time  to  consider  them  was  granted 
him,  and  he  was  consigned  to  the  custody  of  the 
archbishop  of  Riga :  his  confinement  was  far  from 
rigid ;  he  was  allowed  to  converse  with  several,  and 
to  write  to  his  friends. 

In  one  of  his  letters  he  mentions,  with  gratitude,  ' 
the  generous  conduct  of  Chlum,  who  followed  him 
into  prison :  "  O !  what  a  comfort  it  was  to  me,  to 
"  see  that  the  lord  John  of  Chlum  did  not  disdain 
"  to  give  his  hand  to  a  miserable  heretic  in  chains^ 
"  and  abandoned  almost  by  the  whole  world  l'* 

It  is  painful  to  proceed : — on  the  6th  of  the  fol- 
lowing July,  sentence  was  passed  upon  him :  the 
council  ordered  him  to  be  degi*aded  from  the  order 
of  priesthood.  The  ceremony  of  degradation  fol- 
lowed, and  the  council  then  declared,  that  John 
Huss  should  ^^  be  delivered  over  to  the  secular  arm; 
"  and  did  actually  deliver  him  over  to  it ;  con- 
'^  ddering  that  the  church  of  God  had  nothing  more 
"  to  do  with  him.*'  He  was  accordingly  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  magistrates  of  Constance* 

•  Book  ill.  No.  10.  The  exanunatioBt  of  Huaa  beibre  $h^ 
council  are  extremely  curious :  L'Eofiuit  gives  anabridgpoent 
gf  them,  book  iii.  No.  9. 
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By  the  established  law  of  the  empire,  fouDded  on: 
the  constitution  of  the  emperor  Frederick  ir,  which 
we  have  noticed,  heretics  were  ordered  to  be  burned 
alive  in  public.  This  sentence  was  accordingly  exe- 
cuted on  Huss :  he  underwent  it  with  calmness  and 
serenity,  expressing  to  the  last  great  sentiments  of 
piety  and  resignation. 

The  specific  heresies,  for  which  he  was  condemned 
to  suffer  this  punishment  equally  horrid  and  unjus- 
tifiable, have  not  been  precisely  ascertained.  Bossuet  * 
asserts  it  to  be  clear,  "  that  Huss  prayed  to  the 
^  saints,  honoured  their  images,  acknowledged  the 
"  merit  of  works,  the  seven  sacraments,  and  pur- 
*'  gatory/' — In  another  place,  the  prelate  mentions 
it  to  be  clearly  proved,  that  Huss  believed  in  tran- 
substantiation,  though  he  contended  for  the  right  of 
the  laity  to  communion  under  both  kinds.  All  that 
is  said  by  Bossuet  on  this  subject,  seems  to  be  ad- 
mitted by  UEnfant  f.  After  an  elaborate  discussion, 
the  latter  reduces  the  real  grounds  of  the  condem- 
nation of  Huss,  to  two,  his  invariable  refusal  ta 
subscribe  the  condemnation  of  the  doctrines  of 
Wickliffe ;  and  hiis  having,  by  his  sermons,  his 
writings,  and  his  violent  and  outrageous  conduct, 
extremely  contributed  to  the  troubles,  which  then 
i^tated  Bohemia:—"  This,'*  says  L'Enfant,  "  it  is 
"  impossible  to  deny.  Huss  did  not  go  the  lengths 
•*  of  Wickliffe,  though,  speaking  properly,  he  was 
"  Wickliffe's  martyr,  as  it  was  from  him,  that  he 
<*  took  all  the  principles,  which  brought  his  con- 

•  Variations,  livre  xi.  sect.  165,  166,  167. 
t  livre  iii.  sect.  60. 
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^<  denmation  upon  him,  and  which  he  would,  in  all 
"  probability,  have  avoided,  if  he  had  subscribed  to 
"  that  of  the  English  doctor*.**  The  council  prx>- 
ceeded  afterwards  to  the  condemnation  of  forty 
errors  extracted  from  the  writings  of  Wicklifie. 

*  A  modf  m  historian  deservedly  esteemed,  (Histoire  des 
Allemandes  de  Schmidt,  traduite  par  J.  C.  de  Veaux,  profes- 
sear  royale  a  Berlin,  livre  vii.  di.  14),  says,  that  "  Huss 
**  taught,  among  other  things,  that  a  secnhir  sovereign  was 
'*  authorized,  and  in  some  measure  obliged  to  seize  the  super- 
**  fluous  revenues  of  the  clergy  :  and  that  this  was  the  best 
**  method  to  bring  them  back  to  a  life  of  decency,  and  to  re- 
^'  form  their  mfmnens  — These  principles,"  continues  the  same 
author,  "  were  favourahiy  received,. not  only  by  the  multitude, 
**  hot  by  the  lower  order  of  the  clergy,  who  did  the  duty  of  the 
'*  wealthy  ecclesiastics  and  lived  in  misery.  .What  particularly 
**  rendered  Huss  odious,  was,  his  principles  on  ihe  exterior 
**  power ;  and  the  hierardiy  of  the  -church ; — a  dangerous 
^'  establishment,  in  his  opinion,  to  secular  states.  For  example, 
"  Hun  taught  that  a  pope,  bishop  or  other  prelate,  who  was 
''  in  a  state  of  mortal  sin,  ceased  to  be  pope,  bishop  or  prelate. 
*'  In  his  explication  of  this  article,  he  added  that  a  king,  in  a 
*^  state  of  mortal  sin,  was  not  king- worthy  before  the  Lord, 
"  according  to  the  expression  of  Samuel  to  SauL  ^-Because 
« ;|hou  hast  rejected  my  name,  the  Lord  has  also  rejected  thee; 
**  look  on  thyself  no  longer,  as  king.'  (1  Samuel  xv.  sa). 
*'  Huss  also  held,  that  it  was  by  no  means  likely ,  that  it  was 
**  essentia  to  a  dhurdi  to  have  a  visible  head,  to  govern  her 
**  in  spiritual  concerns.  (L'Enfant,  1.  iii.  sect.  8).  In  fine, 
^'he  deaiiy  discovered  that  he  thought  the  condemnation  of 
'^  the  propositions  of  Wickliffe.to  be  unjust;  though  it  appears 
<'  in  one  of  his  writings,  that  he  did  not  approve  them  entirely. 
''  ^In  general  it  is  difficult  to  determine,  what  the  doctrine 
**  of  Huss  on  all  points  really  was.  In  his  writings  he  often 
**  contradicts  himself.  Till  his  death,  he  protested,  that  many 
**  doctrmes  were  fSedsely  attr3>uted  to  him,  and  that  many  were 
*'  unfaithftilly  extracted  from  his  woriu/' 
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X-  8. 

Othef  remarkable  Decrees  of  the  Council  of  Constance. 

The  subject  of  these  pages  requires  that  some 
notice  should  be  taken  of  the  two  other  canons  of 
the  council  of  Constance. 

1  •  The  council  declares,  by  its  nineteenth  canon, 
that  "  every  safe  conduct  granted  by  the  emperor, 
**  by  kings,  and  other  temporal  princes,  to  heretics, 
"  or  persons  accused  of  heresy,  in  hopes  of  reclaim- 
**  ing  them,  ought  not  to  be  of  any  prejudice  to  the 
"  catholic  faith,  or  to  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction, 
**  or  to  hinder  that  such  persons  may  and  ought 
**  to  be  examined,  judged  and  punished,  accord- 
"  ing  as  justice  shall  require,  if  those  heretics 
"  refiise  to  revoke  their  errors,  even  though  they 
**  should  be  arrived  at  the  place,  where  they  are 
'*  to  be  judged,  only  upon  the  faith  of  the  safe  con- 
**  duct,  without  which,  they  would  not  have  come 
"  thither :  and  that  the  person,  who  shall  have 
"  promised  them  security,  shall  not,  in  this  case, 
**  be  obliged  to  keep  his  promise,  by  whatever  tie  he 
*'  may  be  engaged,  because  he  has  done  all  that  is 
**  in  his  power  to  do*.** 

This  canon  has  been  construed  to  contain,  and 
certainly  must  sound  to  every  person  unacquainted 
with  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  jurisprudence  of 
the  times  of  which  we  are  writing,  as  containing 
declaration  of  the  council,  that  it  was  lawful  for 

•  L'Enfant,  1.  iv.  No.  32.— -We  copy  the  translation  of  this 
canon  by  bishop  Hay,  Letter  to  Abemcthy,  p.  126. 
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sovereign  princes  to  permit  safe  conducts  granted 
by  them  to  heretics  to  be  violated,  by  reason  of  the 
heresy  of  those,  to  whom  they  were  granted.  But 
all,  who  are  acquainted  with  the  jurisprudence 
bf  these  times,  must  be  aware,  that  the  import  of 
the  canon  is  very  different.  It  only  intimates 
that,  when  any  prince  grants  a  safe  conduct,  which 
conflicts  with  the  faith  or  morals  of  the  church  of 
Christ,  m*  with  the  legal  or  constitutional  rights 
of  the  church  of  the  state,  he  has  exceeded  his 
legitim^e  authority,  and  this  exercise  of  his  power 
is  consequently  nuiL  Such,  certainly,  is  the  tenet 
of  every  protestant  state,  whether  episcopal  or  pres. 
byterian.  If  a  person  should  now  publish,  within 
any  part  of  the  united  empire  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  a  work  against  the  Trinity,  and  make  some 
place  beyond  the  seas,  his  residence ;  and  his 
majesty  should  grant  him  a  safe  conduct  to  any  part 
of  his  cis-marine  dominions,  both  in  going  and 
returning,  would  this  safe  conduct  protect  the  offen- 
der against  the  process  of  any  of  his  majesty's  civil 
or  qnritual  courts  ? — Would  they  even  allow  it  to 
be  pleaded  ? — Other  defences  of  this  canon  might 
be  offered,  but  tlm,  the  writer  app^hends  to  be 
conclusive. 

2.  Another  de&ree  t>f  the  same  sessions  lias  been 
produced. — It  enacts,  that,  "  according  to  the 
*'  natural,  the  divine,  and  the  human  law,  ^he 
^  council,  notwithstanding  the  aafe  conduct  granted 
^^  to  John  Huss,  ought  not  to  have  kept  any  word 
**  given  him,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  catholic  faith; 
''  and  that  the  emperor  had  done  in  respect  to  that 
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"  heretic,  all  that  he  might  or  could  do."— Perhaps 
this  clause  may  bear  the  same  interpretation  as  the 
former  j  but  it  is  an  evident  interpolation.  It  is  to 
be  found  in  no  manuscript,  excepting  one  in  the  im- 
perial library  at  Vienna ;  and  in  this,  it  has  not  the* 
formal  signatures,  which  are  subscribed,  without 
exception,  to  all  the  other  acknowledged  canons  •• 

3,  Another  decree  of  the  council  requires  particu- 
lar mention ;  it  is  expressed  in  the  following  terms  : 
"  The  holy  council  of  Constance,  making  a  general 
"  council  legitimately  assembled,  in  the  Holy  Ghost, 
"  to  the  honour  of  God  Almighty,  to  work  for  the 
"  reformation  of  the  church  both  in  the  head  and 
"  its  members :  in  order  to  execute  more  easily, 
"  more  surely,  and  more  freely  the  object  of  this 
'^  union,  and  of  this  reformation,  orders,  defines, 
**  decrees  and  delares  that,  which  follows : — and 
'^  first,  it  declares  that,  being  legitimately  assembled 
**  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  forming  a  general  coun- 
**  cil,  which  represents  the  catholic  church,  it  re- 
*•  ceives  immediately  from  Jesus  Christ  its  power, 
**  to  which  every  person  of  whatever  state  or  dignity 
•*  he  be,  though  even  he  were  pope,  is  obliged  to 
**  obey,  in  things  which  concern  the  faith,  the  ex- 
^^  tirpation  of  schism,  and  the  general  reformation 
**  of  the  church  of  God  in  its  head  and  in  its 
^*  members. 

It  delares  further,  that  "  every  person  of  what- 
*^  ever  state,  condition  or  dignity  he  be,  though 
^'  even  he  were  pope,  who  shall  obstinately  refose  to 

•  See  ADslyse  des  Conciles,  par  le  R.  P.  Richard,  4tQ. 
Pans  1773,  torn.  ii.  p.  4^1,  449, 
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**  $ulmiit  to  the  mandates,  rtatutes,  ordiBances,  en* 
^'  laws  made  or  to  be  made  in  diis  holy  council,  or 
"  in  any  other  general  council  legitimately  asaem- 
^'  bled,  upon  the  matters  ma^rked  above,  or  which 
'^  haye  relation  to  them,  -ought,  if  he  do  not  return 
**  to  repentance,  to  be  subjected  to  a  proportional 
"  penance,  and  punished  as  he  deserves  ;  so  that^ 
^*  recourse  may,  if  necessary,  be  had  to  other  ways 
^'  of  right/' 

The  declaratory  enactment  by  this  decree,  of  the 
unqualified  superiority  of  the  council  over  the  p<^, 
in  spiritual  concerns,  the  recognition  of  it  by  the 
general  council  ofBtunl^  which  immediately  followed 
that  of  Constance,  and  the  puerility  of  the  argu- 
ments by  which  the  decree  is  attempted  to  be  eluded 
by  a  few  ultramontane  writers,  are  the  subject  of 
the  5th  and  6th  books  of  Bossuet's  Defence  of  the 
Declaration  of  the  Gallican  Clergy  in  1682  ; — in 
which  declaration,  the  decree  and  the  doctrine  are 
explicitly  adopted  *• 

The  council  of  Constance  is  eminent  by  tiie  num- 
ber and  character  of  the  persons  present  at  its  deti- 
berations,  the  regularity  of  its  proceedings,  and  the 
wisdom  and  eneigy  of  its  decrees*  It  was  attended 
by  30  cardinals,  4  patriarchs,  20  archbishc^,  300 
bi8lu>p8,  and  1,000  other  ecclesiastics  f.  The  em- 
peror Sigismond  and  several  electors  and  princes  of 

*  Ah  abndgment  of  this  work  of  Bossuet  was  published  in 
London,  in  one  volume  8to.  by  the  abb6  Conlon. 

t  L'Enfant,  pref.  hr.  Bellannine;  Lib.  de  Cone,  et  £ccl. 
cap.  TiL 
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the  second  order  assisted  at  it  in  person  ;  the  other 
European  princes  of  the  first  order,  and  several  of 
the  second  were  represented  at  it  hj  their  deputies. 
The  council  voted  by  nations  :  Christendom  was 
supposed  to  be  divided  into  five,  the  Italian,  the 
German,  the  French,  the  Spanish  and  die  English; 
but  the  admission  of  the  latter  was  opposed  by  the 
French,  and  was  the  subject  of  a  great  national  con- 
test ;   the   French    ambassadors  contending  that 
Christendom  was  ess^atially  distributed   into   the 
four  first  of  these  nations,  and  that  the  lesser  king- 
doms,  as  England,  Denmark,  Portugal,  and  others 
q[  the  same  description,  were  comprehended  under 
one  or  other  of  these  divisions. — To  this,   the 
English  ambassadors  of^sed  the  extent,  the  power 
and  the  dignity  of  the  British  Islands,  which,  with 
England,  Scotland,  the  four  kingdoms  of  Ireland 
and  the  Orkney  Islands  were  decorated  with  eight 
royal  crowns.      The   arguments  of  .the   English 
ambassadors,   assisted  perhaps  by  the  victories  in 
France  of  Henry  v,  their  monarch,  prevailed;  and 
the  council  decreed  the  English  to  be  a  fifth  and 
co-ordinate  nation  *. 

*  SeeHermanniVonderHardtyHistoriaCEcumenica  Condlii 
Conitantiensis,  Francofarti  1697,  (6  torn,  in  3  voL  fol.) ; — 
torn,  iv :  a  rare  work ;  for  the  loan  of  which  and  several  other 
rare  and  important  works,  the  author  is  indebted  to  the 
Ifterality  of  the  UniTecstty  of  Cambridge,  which  he  takes  this 
opportunity  of  gratefully  acknowledging. — L'flnfant  abridges 

these  proceedings,  torn.  ii.  p.  447,  Sec They  are  summarilj 

noticed  by  Gibbon,  ch.  70^  note  75. 
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A  good  history  of  the  Historia  Reformatioiiis 
ante  Reformatione,  (an  expression  familiar  to  the 
writers  on  the  continent)  is  much  wanted. — Wt 
are  informed  by  the  editors  of  Beausobre's  Histoire 
de  la  Reformation^  that  something  of  this  kind 
was  found  among  his  papers,  with  the  title  of  Pre* 
liminaires  de  la  Rejbrmation ;  if  it  has  issued  from 
the  press,  it  has  not  found  its  way  to  London.  The 
abbe  Baruel  promised  the  puUic  an  Histoire  du 
Jacobinisme  du  MoyenAgty  but  has  not  performed 
liis  promise. 

It  is  not  easy  to  mention  with  precision,  eidier 
the  tenets  generally  imputable  to  all  the  separatists 
from  the  church,  whom  we  have  occasion  to  notice 
in  this  chapter,  or  the  tenets  which  distinguished 
one  class  from  the  other  *•  The  grand  distinction 
is  into  the  Albigenses  and  Waldenses,  and  their  re- 
spective followers.     All  the  contemporary  writers 

•  The  best  account  of  these,  which  has  fallen  under  the  eye 
of  the  writer,  is  to  be  found  in  father  Persons's  "  Three  Con- 
<*  versions  of  England,"  part  iii.  c.  3. — He  states  in  it,  hrieBy 
but  perspicuously,  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  each  class,  and 
shews  their  several  agreements  and  disagreements  with  the 
cathoh'c  and  the  established  church .  Father  Persons  had  not 
the  tidtantage  of  perusing  severd  learned  and  curious  histories 
and  compilations,  which  have  appeared  since  his  time ;  but  he 
lived  nearer  to  th^  period  of  the^  events,  and  consulted 
original  authors.— The  1  ith  book  of  the  Variations  is  dedicated 
to  the  same  subject,  and  abounds  in  excellent  matter,  and 
vigorous  argument :  but  the  polemic  is  sometimes  too  dis- 
cernible. It  is  to  be  wished  Umt  we  had  the  work  of  tome 
Albigensian  or  Waldensian,  who  related  the  history  of  his 
own  party. 
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represent  the  former  as  holding  principles  equally 
destructive  of  religious,  civil,  and  social  order  ;  and 
as  endeavouring  to  spread  their  doctrine  by  violence 
and  fraud.  These  horrid  principles  and  {M-actioes 
cannot  be  imputed  to  the  Waldenses,  or  the  first 
filiations  from  them.  But,  in  the  course  of  time, 
some  portions  even  of  these,  seem  to  have  adopted, 
IB  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  obnoxious  principle, 
that  right  to  dominion,  proprietorship,  and  magis- 
tracy, in  church  and  state,  is  founded  in  grace, 
and  that  the  right  to  them  ceases,  where  grace  is 
lost  The  authority  of  the  council  of  Constance, 
and  the  increasing  diffusion  of  learning,  and  of  the 
light  which  always  accompanies  it,  shewed  the  folly 
and  pemiciousness  of  diese  opinions :  the  contro- 
versies,  generated  by  the  reformation,  took  a  dif- 
ferent turn  : — but  even  in  these,  as  among  John 
Knox  and  his  primitive  disciples,  something  of  the 
kind  is  too  oflen  discernible. 


X.9. 

Remarkable  Publications  during  this  period. 

In  his  "  State  of  Europe  during  the  Middle 
^*  Ages  *,*' — Mr.  Hallam  has  accurately  described 
the  state  of  the  public  mind  at  the  time  to  which 
this  chapter  relates : — '*  The  rich  envied  and 
**  longed  to  plunder  the  estates  of  the  superior 
"  clergy  j  the  poor  learned  from  the  Waldenses,  and 

•  Chap.  viL— a  work  of  research  and  obsenratioa. 
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'*  other  sectaries,  to  deem  such  opulence  incompatible 
^  with  the  character  of  eyangelical  ministers :  the 
'^  itinerant  minstrels  invented  tales  to  satirize  vicious 
"  priests,  which  a  predisposed  multitude  eagerly 
"  swallowed/' 

The  most  important  of  these  satirical  poems  is 
The  Visions  of  Pierce  Plowman,**  published  to* 
wards  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
attributed  to  Robert  Langland  a  secular  priest  and 
fellow  of  Oriel  college  in  Oxford  j  it  consists  of  a 
series  of  visions,  which  happened  to  the  poet,  as  he 
slept  on  the  Malvern  hills  in  Worcestershire.  In 
strong  allegoric  painting,  he  describes  a  multitude 
of  corruptions  and  superstitious  practices,  which  he 
charges  on  the  clergy.  Pierce  the  Ploughman's 
Creed,  is  generally  subjoined  to  the  Visions.  The 
author  feigns  himself  to  be  ignorant  of  his  creed  ; 
he  applies  for  instruction  to  the  four  religious 
orders, — ^the  grey-friars  of  St.  Francis,  the  black- 
friars  of  St.  Dominic,  the  carmelites  and  augusti- 
nians.  Each  advises  him  to  beware  of  the  other,  but 
none  gives  him  the  instruction  he  solicits ;  this,  at 
length  he  receives  from  Pierce  a  poor  ploughman, 
who  resolves  his  doubts,  and  instructs  him  in  the 
principles  of  religion ;  he  was  evidently  a  follower 
of  Wicklifie,  and  mentions  him  with  honour. 

Before  the  appearance  of  either  of  these  works, 
William,  called  from  his  native  place,  of  Occam  in 
Surrey,  a  fellow  of  Merton  college  in  Oxford,  arch- 
deacon  of  Stow  in  Lincoln,  a  fnar  minor  and  defi- 
nitor  of  the  whole  order  of  St.  Francis,  had  attacked 
the  claim  of  the  popes  to  the  deposing  power,  by 
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"  A  Dialogue  between  a  Knight  and  a  Gierke  con- 
"  ceming  the  Power  spiritual  and  temporal/*  after- 
wards printed  by  Berthelet  with  the  privilege  of 
Henry  VI II.  The  whole  of  it  is  transcribed  into 
the  celebrated  "  Songe  du  Vergier/*  ascribed  to 
Raoul  de  Presles,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  v,  in  France  *•  Posterior  in  date  to  these 
two  works,  but  written  on  the  same  principles,  is 
"  lue  livre  appelle  Songe  du  vieux  Pelerin,  addres* 
^*  sant  au  blanc  Faucon  k  bee  et  pi6z  dorez,  fait 
"  par  Messire  Phelippe  de  Maisiere,  en  son  etre, 
"  chevalier  chancelier  de  Chippre  t  ;**  it  was  pub- 
lished about  the  year  1397  ;  and  has  often  been 
confounded  with  the  Songe  du  Vergier,  but  it  is 
quite  a  distinct  work. 

Wetstein,  in  the  introduction  to  his  edition  of  the 
New  Testament,  mentions,  that,  in  the  dispute, 
which  the  Franciscans  had  with  pope  John  XXII, 
the  rebel  party  gave  that  explanation  of  the  Revela- 
tions which  makes  the  pope  antichrist.  Many  of 
them  embraced  the  reformation,  carrying  with  them 
into  it  this  capuchin  discovery.  Mosheim  t  says 
that  *^  these  rebellious  franciscans,  though  fana« 
'^  tical  and  superstitious  in  many  respects,  deserve 
<*  nevertheless  an  eminent  rank  among  those  who 
"  prepared  the  way  for  the  reformation  ;**  the  in- 
formed reader,  probably,  will  not  think  that  they 
add  to  its  titles  of  honour. 

•  See  Oldy's  Librarian,  p.  5. 

i  See  the  Dissertation  et  Analyse  in  Durande  de  Mall]an6'8> 
Libert6s  de  I'Egli^  Gallicune,  torn.  iii.  p.  504. 
%  £cc  Hist.  Cent.  xiii.  part  ii.  ch.  2,  note  (m.) 
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Whatever  may  have  been  the  principles  of  the 
persons,  to  whom  we  have  just  alluded,  it  is  at  least 
certain,  that  they  produced  a  considerable  degree  of 
ferment.  **  The  minds  of  men/'  says  cardinal 
Julian,  in  a  letter  to  pope  Eugenius  IV*  **  are  big 
•*  with  expectation  of  what  measures  will  be  taken ; 
*^  and  are  ripe  for  something  tragical.  I  see  the 
'^  axe  is  at  the  root :  the  tree  begins  to  bend :  and 
**  faistead  of  propping  it,  whilst  we  may,  we  hasten 
"  its  fall.**  The  whole  of  this  letter, — a  copious 
extract  from  which  is  given  by  Bossuet,  in  the 
first  pages  of  his  Variaticms, — is  inserted  in  the 
works  of  iEneas  Sylvius,  afterwards  pope,  under 
the  name  of  Pius  II.  It  is  a  remarkable  monument 
of  political  foresight,  and  deserves  the  perusal  of 
the  reader  *. 

*  The  Commentaire  du  chevalier  Folard  sur  Polybe,  pub- 
liihed  in  1737,  conUdns  the  following  prediction,  equally 
remarkilble,  of  the  French  revolution:—"  A  conspiracy  is 
<<  actually  forming  in  Europe,  by  means  at  once  so  subtle  and 
<<  efficacious,  that  I  am  sorry  not  to  have  come  into  the  world 
<«  thirty  years  later,  to  witness  its  result.  It  must  be  con- 
<<  fe§»ed,  that  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  wear  very  bad  specta- 
«<  des.  The  proofs  of  it  ue  mathematical,  if  such  proo6  ever 
**  were,  of  a  coospiracy.*' 
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CHAP.  XI. 
Vol.  I.  C.  3.  p.  18. 

QENRY   THE  EIGHTH  : — 
COMMENCEMENT    OF  THE  REFORMATION. 

1517- 


CHAP.  xn. 

Vol  I.   C.  4.  p.  22. 

HENRY    THE   EIGHTH    RECEIVES    FROM    THE   POPE 
THE    TITLE    OF  DEFENDER   OF   THE  FAITH. 

1521. 

CHAP.  xni. 

Vol.  J.  c.  5.  p.  27. 

THE   DIVORCE   OF    HENRY   THE  EIGHTH    FRMT 
QUEER  KATHARINE. 

1533- 
XIII.    1. 

Vol.  I.  c.  5.  s.i.  p.  28. 

Principal  Events  in  the  History  of  the  Divorce  of  Henrg^ 
the  eighth. 

XIII.   2. 

Vol,  I.  c.  5.  s.  2.  p.  30W 

Observations  on  the  Lawfulness  of  the  Marriage  of  Henry 
the  eighth  with  queen  Katharine. 
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XIll.  3. 
Vol.  I.  c.  5.  s.  3.  p.  32. 

Sentence  pronounced  by  Clement  the  seventh  for  the  vaUMiy 
of  the  Marriage  of  Henry  the  eighth  with  Ctueem 
Katharine. 

XIII.  4* 
Vol.  I.  c.  5.  s.  4.  p.  34. 

Act  of  Parliament  ratifying  the  Divorce  and  confirming 
the  King's  Marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn. 


CHAP.   XIV. 

Vol.  I.  c.  7.  p.  49* 

HENRY  THE  EIGHTH  ASSUMES  THE  TITLE 
OF  SUPREME  HEAD  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF 
ENGLAND. 

1534- 

XIV.  I. 

Vol.  /.  c.  7.  s.  I.  p.  49. 

Character  of  Cardinal  Wolsey. 

XIV.  2. 

Vol.  I.  C.  7.  S.  2.  p.  51. 

The  wh^  body  of  the  English  Clergy  held  to  be  liable  to 
the  penalties  of  Pnemunire. 
VOL.  III.  I 
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XIV.  3. 
Vol  /.  c,  7.  s.  3.  p.  53, 

Mmmrts  freparing  the  public  mind  for  his  Majed^t 
Ecclesiastical  Supremacy. 

XIV.  4. 
Vol.  I.  C.  7.  S.  4.  p.  59. 

nie  ilc^s  of  Parliament  declaring  Henry  the  eighth 
Head  of  the  ChMorch  of  EngUmi. 


CHAP.  XV. 
Vol.  I.  c.  8.  p.  61. 

CRIMINAL     PROSECUTIONS     ON     THE    STATUTES 
REGULATING  THE  SUCCESSION  TO  THE  CROWN, 

AND  CONFERRING  ON  HENRY   THE    EIGHTH 

THE  TITLE  OF  SUPREME  HEAD  OF  THE  CHURCH 
OF  ENGLAND. 

XV.    I. 

Vol.  I.  c.  8.  s.  1.  p.  61. 
Bishop  Fisher. 

XV.  2. 
Vol.  /.  c.  8*  S.  2.  p.  64. 
Sir  Thomas  More. 
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XV.  3. 

FoL  I.  c.  8.  s.  3.  p.  70. 

Other  Executions  for  the  denial  of  the  King's  Spiritual 
Supremacy. 


CHAP.    XVL 
Vol.  I.  c.  9.  p.  72. 

MONASTIC    INSTITUTIONS. 
XVI.    I. 

Vol  I.  €.  g.  $.  I.  p.  73* 

Orig^  of  the  Monastic  Institution ;  and  its  Principal 
Orders. 

XVI.  2. 
VoL  I.  c.  9.  s.  2.  p.  77. 
Advantages  derived  from  the  Retipous  Orders. 


CHAP.   XVIL 
Vol.  I.  c.  10.  p.  89. 

THE   DISSOLUyiON   OF   MONASTERIES. 
1540. 
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XVII.    1. 

VoL  I.  C.  10.  S.  I.  p.  90. 

The  Suppression  of  the  Order  of  the  Knights  Templars. 

XVII.  2. 

Vol.  I.  c.  10.  S.  2.  p.  95. 

The  Suppression  of  the  Alim  Priories. 

XVII.  3. 

Vol.  I.  c.  10.  s.  3.  p.  g6. 

Licence  granted  by  the  Pope  to  cardinal  Wolsey,  to 
dissolve  severalqfthe  smaller  Moneuteries, 

XVII.  4. 
Vol.  I.  C.  10.  S.  4.  p.  97. 
T%e  Dissolution  of  the  remaining  smaller  Monasteries. 

XVII.  5. 

VoL  I.  c.  10.  s.  5.  p.  98. 

The  Dissolution  of  the  greater  Monasteries. 

XVII.  6. 
Vol.  /.  c.  10.  s.  6.  p.  101. 

I%e  Loss  which  Learning  sustained  by  the  Dissolution  of 

Monasteries. 
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CHAP.   XVIH. 

Vol.  I.   C.  11.  p.  102. 

POPE    PAUL   THE   THIRD   £XCOKMUNICAT£» 
HENRY    THE    EIGHTH. 


CHAP.    XIX. 

Vol.  I.  c.  la.  p.  104. 


£CCLE6IA$TlCi4L  REGULATIONS  IK   THE  REIOH 
OF   HENRY. 


XIX.    1. 

Vol.  I.  c.  12.  ^.  1.  p.  105. 

Prdiminary  view  of  the  different  Relighus  Systenu ; — 
of  the  ]jutheram\  Zuing^am\.  and  Calvini$t$.. 

XIX.   2. 

Ecclesiastical  Regulations  of  Henry  the  ^ghth  respecting 
the  appointment  {^Bishops. 

In  an  early  part  of  this  work  some  mention  was 
made  of  the  disputes  between  the  popes  and  the 
sovereigns  of  Europe  respecting  investitures. — They 
subsisted  too  long,  but  at  length  were  amicably 
arranged. 
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lo  respect  to  the  right  of  nominating  to  bishop- 
rics,— they  were  finally  settled — in  Germany,  by 
the  concordat  of  i447f  which  confined  the  elec- 
tion of  bishops  to  the  chapters,  exercising  that 
right; — in  France,  by  the  concordat  of  1516, 
which  vested  the  nomination  to  bishoprics,  and 
the  collation  of  certain  benefices  of  the  higher  class 
in  the  kings  of  France ; — in  Spain,  by  prescription, 
repeatedly  allowed  by  the  popes,  under  which  the 
kings  have  uninteiruptedly  exercised  the  right  of 
nominating  bishops ; — and  in  England,  by  the  char- 
ter of  king  John,  recognized  and  confirmed  by  his 
great  charter^  and  by  an  act  of  Edward  III  *, 
which  gave  up  to  the  chapters  the  free  right  of 
electing  their  prelates  ;  but  that  statute  is  virtually 
repealed  by  a  statute  of  Henry  VIII  f,  by  which, 
the  chapters  if  they  do  not  elect  the  person 
recommended  by  the  king's  letters  missive,  are 
subjected  to  the  penalties  of  prssmunire. 

As  to  the  mode  of  investing  bishops  elect  with 
their  temporalities: — at  a  general  diet  held  at 
Worms  in  1122,  it  was  settled,  that  bishops  should 
be  chosen  by  those,  to  whom  the  right  of  election 
bel(mged,  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor  or  his 
ambassador ;  that,  in  the  case  of  a  dispute  among 
the  electors,  the  emperor  should  decide ;  and  that 
the  bishop  should  take  an  oath  of  alliance  to  the 
emperor,  and  receive  his  temporalities  from  him  by 
the  delivery  of  the  sceptre,  and  do  the  emperor 

♦  «5  Edw.  III.  8t.  6,  s,  3. 

t  25  Hen.  VIII.  c.  7.  m 
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homage  for  them.  This  convention  was  solemnly 
confinned  in  the  following  year,  at  the  council 
of  Lateran.  Speaking  generally,  this  form  of 
investiture  has  been  adopted  in  every  part  of 
Christendom. 


XIX.  3. 

VoL  I.  c.  I2«  s.  2.  p.  108. 

EccUsiastictd  Regulations  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  eighth 
respecting  the  general  reading  of  the  Bible,  in  the  English 
language,  by  the  Laity;  and  same  account  of  the  Tram- 
lotion  of  it,  1st,  by  Tyndale;  and  2dly,  by  Coverdale: 
Z^y*  rf^^  edition  of  the  latter  by  Cranmer :  4thly,  and 
of  the  Proclamatums  and  legislative  Enactments,  respect^ 
ingthem. 


XIX.  4. 

VoU  J.  c.  12.  s.  3.  p.  1 14. 

Ecclesiastical  Regulations  of  Henry  respecting  the  Faith 
and  Devotions  of  his  Subjects. 

XIX.  5. 

Vol.  I.  €.  12.   ^.4.  p.  117. 

Persecutions  of  those  who  opposed  the  Faith  or  Doctrine  of 
Jienry, 
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XIX.  6. 

Vol.  /.   C.  12.   S.  5.  p.  119. 

The  Death  of  Henry  the  eighth : — Genealogical  account  of 
the  Descendants  of  Henry  the  seventh,  till  the  accession 
of  the  Stuart  Dynasty. 

1547- 


CHAP.  XX. 
Vol.  I.  c.  13.  p.  121. 

EDWARD  THE  SIXTH. 
1547- 


XX.    1. 

Vol  I.  c.  13.  ^.1.  p.  12a. 

The  Regulations  respecting  the  Election  of  Bishops,  and  the 
new  Admission  of  the  actual  Bishops  to  their  Sees. 

XX.   2. 

Vol.  /.  c.  13.  s.  2.  p.  123. 
The  new  Visitation. 

XX.  3. 

Vol  I.  c.  13.  ^.3.  p.  124. 
The  Book  of  Homilies. 
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XX.  4. 

Vol.  1.  c.  13,  s.  4.  p.  124. 
The  Forty-two  Articles* 

XX.  5. 
FoL  /.  c.  13.  s.  5.  p.  125. 

TAe  Boot  q/*  Common  Prayer. 

XX.  6. 
Vol.  I.  c.  13.  S.6.  p.  127. 

The  Stqfprasion  of  CollegeSf  Hospitals,  and  Chauntries: 
general  Destruction  of  their  Libraries,  and  of  the  sacred 
or  secular  articles  of  use,  or  ornament  belongjing  to  them. 

XX.  7. 

Four  public  Dissertations  in  the  reign  of  Fdward  the  sixth 
between  Catholic  and  Protestant  Divines. 

It  is  remai^able  that,  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign 
of  Edward  VJ,  an  act*  was  passed  against  ail  such 
persons,  as  should  irreverently  speak  ^'  against  the 
sacrament  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  and  the 
receiving  thereof  under  both  kinds :''  and  that  in 
the  following  parliament  f,  an  act  was  passed  for 
establishing  the  new  communion  book,  which  con- 
tained the  Zuinglian  doctrine  against  the  real  pre- 
sence.    At  Oxford,  Peter  Martyr  conformed  to 

•  1  Edw.  VI,  c.  1.  i  2  Edw.  VI,  c.  1. 
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the  common  prayer;  at  Cambridge,  Martin  Bucer 
observed  upon  it  a  prudent  dlence. 

In  the  following  year,  a  formal  disputation  was 
held  upon  this  important  article,  at  Oxford,  between 
Peter  Martyr,  on  the  side  of  the  protestants,  and 
Dr.  Tressam,  Dr.  Chadsey,  and  Mr.  Morgan,  on 
the  side  of  the  catholics.  Fox  repeats  the  argu- 
ments of  Martyr  with  exultation,  whife  he  is  silent 
on  those  of  his  adversaries :  Saunders  assigns  the 
victory  to  the  catholic  divines*. 

In  the  same  year,  a  second  disputation  was  hdd 
at  the  same  place.  *^  It  is  to  be  noted,''  says  Fox, 
that  **  at  the  disputation.  Martyr,  in  his  answer  did 
^^  grant  a  change  of  substance  of  bread  and  wine;'' 
but  in  a  disputation  which  was  held  in  the  following 
year  at  Cambridge,  *^  this,  by  bishop  Ridley,  was 
denied  t." 

A  third  disputation  soon  followed ;  it  was  held 
in  the  same  year  at  Cambridge;  and  although 
Ridley  presided  at  it,  the  real  presence  was  asserted 
by  Mr.  Peme,  the  advocate  of  the  protestant 
cause.  **  We  deny  nothmg  less,"  he  said,  **  than  his 
<<  corporal  presence  or  the  absence  of  his  substance 
'<  in  the  bread;" — so  that  the  discussion  turned 
altogether  on  transubstantiation  and  the  sacrifice  of 
die  mass  t. 

A  fourth  disputation  soon  followed  at  Cam- 
bridge §.     This  also  turned  on  transubstantiation, 

♦  Persona's  Review  of  Three  Disputations,  c.  i,  «.  i. 
t  Fox,  1255.    Persona's  Review,  c.  1,  s.  2. 
X  Persons's  Review,  c.  1 ,  s.  3.  . 
§  Ibid.  c.  1,  i.4. 
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Perne,  who  still  continued  the  advocate  of  the  pro^ 
testantSy  qualified  his  assertion  of  the  real  presence, 
IB  the  former  conference,  by  saying,  *'  I  grant  that 
**  Christ  is  in  the  sacram^it  truly,  wholly  and 
''  Terily,  after  a  certain  property  and  manner*  I 
^  deny  not  his  presence,  but  his  real  and  corporal 
^*  presence.''  Tlius  he  veered  to  the  doctrine  of 
Calvin  on  the  real  presence. 

In  all  the  three  disputations  at  Canribridge, 
Dr.  Ridley  presided  as  moderator :  a  further  meet* 
iiig  was  convened  to  hear  his  determinatiop,  and  it 
was  numerously  attended*.  The  question  of  the 
real  presence  he  left  untouched,  but  decided,  in  the 
most  explicit  terms,  against  transubstantiation,  upon 
five  grounds, — ^'  the  authority,  majesty,  and  verity 
'^  of  the  scriptures,  ike  most  c^tain  testimonies  c£ 
**  ancient  cadiolic  fathers,  the  definition  of  a  sacra* 
^^  ment,  the  abominaticm  of  the  heresy  of  Eutycfaes, 
«<  that  may  ensue  of  tTsnsubstantifltiQn, — and  the 
^'  most  sure  belief  of  the  article,  *  he  ascendiftd  into 
**  heaven.' 

<^  These,''  says  Personst,  ^<  be  Maister  Ridleye's 
^*  five  bulwarks,  or  castles  of  defence,  fauHded  m 
*^  the  ayre,  which  he  bandleth  80  fondly  and  diild- 
**  ishdy,  as  after  you  shall  see  in  the  particular 
**  examinations  of  his  arguments.  Only  heere, 
^*  I  will  say  in  generall,  that  the  reader  shall  find 
'<  his  authority,  majeatie  and  verity  of  scriptures 
**  against  transubstantiation,  to  be  a  meere  vaunt 
<<  and  vanity,  for  he  hath  no  one  cleere  or  substan- 

Petsoiig*8  Review,  c.  1,  «.  5.  t  Ibid. 
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<*  tiall  place  at  all.  And,  as  for  his  certayne  tes- 
*'  timonyes  of  the  ancient  £M;hers,  they  will  prove 
''  so  uncertaine  for  his  purpose,  as  you  shall  see 
**  them,  most  certaynely  against  him.  His  third 
**  casde  of  the  definition  of  a  sacrament,  will  prove 
'*  a  cottage  of  no  strength  at  all,  for  that  the  true 
**  nature  of  a  sacrament  standeth  well  with  transub- 
*^  stantiation.  His  fourth  head  springe  about  the 
**  hereto  of  Eutyches,  will  prove  a  puddle,  and 
**  himseUe  puzzeled  therin,  for  that  the  heresie  of 
*^  Eutyches  confoundinge  two  dirtinct  natures  in 
'*  Christ,  hath  no  more  coherence  with  transub- 
*' ^;antiation,  then  Rochester  with  Rome.  And 
'^  finally,  his  last  ground  about  the  article  of  Christ's 
<<  ascendinge  into  heaven,  hath  no  ground  to  rest 
*<  on,  but  is  a  meere  imagination  in  the  ayre,  to  witt, 
'<  that  for  so  much  as  Christ  ascended  into  heaven, 
*^  ergo  there  is  no  transubstantiation/' 

Bucer  did  not  take  a  prominent  part  in  any  of 
the  Cambridge  disputations  which  have  been  men- 
tioned ;  but  another*  was  convened,  at  which  he 
hdd  the  templet:— propoundii^  the  following 
conclusions,  ^^  first,  that  the  canonical  books  of 
^*  scripture  alone  do  sufficiently  teach  the  regenerate 
^*  all  things  necessarily  belonging  to  salvation  : 
^'  secondly,  that  there  is  no  church  on  earth  that 
*<  erreth  not  as  well  in  faith  as  manners :  thirdly, 
♦*  that  we  are  so  justified  freely  of  God,  that,  before 
'^  oar  justification,  it  is  sin,  and  provoketh  God's 

•  Fox,  1262,  1263.     Persons's  Review,  c  i.  s.  6. 

t  In  media  mihi  C«esar  erit  templumque  tenebit. — Virg. 
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**  wrath  against  us,  whatsoever  good  works  we  seein 
"  todo:  then, — ^being  justified,  we  do  good  works.*' 
We  have  no  full  information  of  what  passed  at 
these  disputations,  that  can  be  relied  upon : — ^it 
should  seem  from  the  accounts,  which  have  reached 
us,  that  the  catholics  anxiously  but  firuitlesdy  strove 
to  have  the  question  of  the  real  presence  settled 
previously  to  the  discussion  of  the  question  of  tran- 
substantiation.  *^  If  two  demandsbeing  propounded," 
says  father  Persons*, — first,  whether  in  such  a  vessel, 
•*  (where  water  was  known  to  be  before),  there  be 
'^  wine  put  in  ; — and  secondly,  whether  this  wine 
*^  have  turned  that  water  into  itself  or  no  ?  or  that 
^*  the  water  and  wine  do  remain  together, — to 
''pretermit  the  first  question,  whether  wine  be 
''  really  and  truly  there  or  no?  and  cavil  only  about 
"  the  second,  whether  the  water  be  turned  into 
"  wine,  or  remain  together  with  the  wine,  would  be 
''  preposterous  and  impertoxent  wrangling  ;  if  the 
"  wrangler  did  deny  expressly,  that  there  was  any 
«*  wine  in  the  vessel.  And  so  fareth  it  in  our  con- 
**  troversy  of  the  real  presence  of  Christ's  body. 
"  For  if  the  said  body  be  not  really  and  substan- 
''  tially  in  the  s^rament  at  all,  then  it  is  impertinent 
^*  to  dispute  the  second  question,  whether  it  be  there 
**  without  bread  or  with  bread. 

XX.  8. 
Vol.  I.  c.  13.  s.  7.  p.  130. 

Religious  Persecution  during  the  reign  of  EduHtrd  VI. 

♦  Review,  c.  i.  ».  5» 
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CHAP.   XXI. 
Vol.  I.  c.  14.  p.  131. 

PRINCIPAL  ECCLESIASTICAL  OCCURRENCES  IN  THE 
REIGN   OF   QUEEN   MARY. 

1553- 
XXI.    1. 

FoL  I.  c.  14.  s.  1.  p.  133. 

fhe  return  of  the  English  NiOion  to  Commumanrnth  the 
See  of  Rome. 

XXI.  2. 

TourDieptUatumbettoeenC^holicMdProteiiimtDiv^ 
in  the  rdgfn  of  Queen  Mary. 

In  our  account  of  the  reign  of  king  Edward  VI, 
we  have  noticed  six  disputations  between  catholics 
and  protestants,  on  the  subject  of  religion,  that  were 
held  in  the  space  of  one  year.  Four  similar  dispu- 
tations were  held  in  1 553,  soon  after  the  accession 
of  queen  Mary.  The  catholics  then  held  the  temple^ 
and  these  disputations  were  designed  for  the  express 
piupose  of  giving  satisfaction  to  protestants. 

The  first*  took  ^ace  on  the  l8th  of  October 
in  the  year  we  have  mentioned,  in  the  convocation 

*  Fox,  p.  314.    Penons'f  Revieir  of  Ten  Disputations,  s.  7. 
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house,  in  St.  Paul's  church,  London,  and  continued 
dvufk^  six  days.  **  The  questions,  (says  Persons), 
^were  the  accustomed,  about  the  real  presence, 
'^  and  transubstantiation.  The  manner  of  disputing 
<<  was  not  in  form,  or  after  any  fashion  of  school, 
**  but  rather  of  proposing  doubts  and  answering  the 
^*  same  for  satii^action  of  them,  that  were  not  re- 
*^  solved.  The  prolocutor  protested,  that  the  con- 
*'  ference  was  held  not  to  call  any  points  of  catholic 
*^  religion  into  doubt,  but  to  solve  such  scruples  or 
'*  doubts,  as  any  man  might  pretend  to  have/' 
Philpot,  archdeacon  of  Winchester,  took  the  lead 
on  the  protestant  side :  he  denied  the  real  presence 
in  the  most  exph'cit  terms :  **  I  will  speak  plain 
^*  English,  quoth  he  *  : — the  sacrament  of  the  altar, 
^*  which  ye  reckon  to  be  all  one  with  the  mass,  is 
^*  no  sacrament  at  all,  neither  is  Clhrist  anywise 
"  present  in  it.'* 

Three  other  disputations  t  were  held  in  three 
successive  days,  at  Oxford,  in  April  1554,  on  the 
three  questions  of  the  real  presence,  transubstantia- 
tion,  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass*  Craamer, 
Ridley,  and  Latimer  attended,  and  aigued  at  each 
of  them. 

The  disputants  arrived  at  no  certain  conclusion, 
in  any  of  the  ten  meetings  which  have  been  men- 
tioned.  The  three  last  were  conducted  with  most 
order,  and  the  controversy  carried  on  with  the 
greatest  fairness  j — "  Yet,"  says  father  Persons  J,  if 

*  Fox,  1285.    Peraons's  Review,  eh.  i.  1.  7. 
t  Fox,  1099.    PersoDs's  Review,  c.  i.  s.  8. 
:  Ibid. 
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iPox  relate  truly,  '^  the  manner  of  aiding  was  not  so 
•*  orderly  and  school-like  as  might  have  been*. " 

*  The  conclusions  which  Persons  himself  draws  from  them 
for  his  readers,  we  shall  give  in  his  own  words. 

*<  If  a  man  would  oppose  to  these  ten  public  di^utations 
*'  before  recyted,  ten  learned  councells  of  the  catholic  church, 
'<  that  disputed,  examined  and  condemned  this  heresie  of 
*<  dieirs  against  the  real  presence,  within  the  space  of  these 
"  last  six  hundred  years,  since  Berengarius  first  began  it,  as 
*<  namely,  those  four  named  by  LanchfVanke,  to  witt,  that  of 
<*  Rome,  under  Leo  the  ninth  ;  and  another  of  Versells,  under 
^*  the  same  pope ;  the  third  at  Towars  in  France,  under  pope 
**  Victor,  successor  to  Leo,  the  fourth  at  Rome  againe,  under 
''  pope  Nidiolas  the  second ;  in  all  which  Berengarius  himselfe 
'<  was  present,  and  in  the  last,  not  only  abjured,  but  burnt  his 
**  owne  booke*  And  after  this,  six  other  councells  to  the  same 
<*  efiect,  the  first  at  Rome,  under  Gregory  the  seventh,  where 
*'  Berengarius  againe  abjured,  as  Waldensis  testifieth;  the 
'*  second  of  Lateran  in  Rome  also,  under  Innocentius  the  third ; 
**  the  general  councell  of  Vienna;  the  fourth  at  Rome  againe, 
«  under  pope  John  the  twenty-second ;  the  fifth  at  Constance, 
«  and  the  sixth  at  Trent.  All  these  councells  I  say  if  a  man 
«  consider  with  indiflferency  of  what  variety  of  learned  men  they 
^  consisted,  of  what  singular  piety  and  sanctity  of  life,  of  how 
'*  many  nations,  of  what  dignity  in  God's  church,  how  great 
«  diligence  they  used  to  discuss  this  matter,  what  prayer,  what 
*'  conferringe  of  scriptures,  and  other  meanes  they  used,  and 
**  with  how  great  consent  of  both  Greek  and  Lc^yn  church 
**  conforme  to  all  antiquity,  they  determined  and  resolved 
'*  against  the  opinion  of  protestants  in  our  dayes ;  he  will 
«  easily  discover  how  much  more  reason  and  probabOity  of 
**  security  there  is,  of  adventuringe  his  soule  of  the  one  side 
"then  of  the  other."  t 

At  the  end  of  this  chapter  father  Persons  proceeds  to  an 
elaborate  discussion  of  the  controversies,  on  the  three  articles 
of  the  real  presence,  transubstantiation  and  the  sacrifice  of  the 
mass  : — all  who  desire  to  be  acquainted  with  the  nature  and 
bearings  of  these  discussions  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
must  be  highly  gratified  by  the  perusal  of  this  part  of  his  work. 

t  On  the  l«tt  disputation,  fee  also  Collier's  Ecc  Hist.  toL  1 1 ,  p.  354. 
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XXI.  3. 

Vol.  I.  c.  14.  s.  2.  p.  136. 
Persecution  of  the  Protestants  for  Heresy. 

XXL  4. 

FoL  I.  c.  14.  s.  3.  p.  139. 

Archbishop  Cranmer, 

XXL  5. 

Some  Observations  on  (he  Character  of  queen  Mary. 

Historians  have  been  unjust  to  the  memory 
of  Mary,  by  the  unqualified  harshness  with  which 
they  mention  the  reprehensible  parts  of  her  conduct, 
and  by  concealing,  or  not  holding  up  sufficiently  to 
light,  those  parts  of  it,  which  were  justly  entilied  to 
pnuse.' — Hume  ascribes  to  her,  obstinacy,  bigotry, 
violence,  malignity,  revenge  and  cruelty  ;  and  as- 
serts that,  **  amid  the  complication  of  vices  which 
^  entered  into  her  composition,  we  shall  scarcely 
"  find  any  virtue  but  sincerity." — Yet,  in  the  next 
page,  he  records  the  wise  laws,  by  which  she  sus- 
pended the  tyrannical  impositions  on  the  merchants, 
and  repealed  the  absurd  prohibitions  in  the  making 
of  cloth,  by  all  persons  who  had  not  served  an  ap- 
prehticeship  of  seven  years :  he  also  notices  her 
exertions  to  establish  the  commercial  relations  be- 
tween this  country  and  Russia,  from  which  her 
successors  derived  so  much  advantage.     He  might 

VOL.    HI.  K 
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have  added  her  salutary  restoration  of  the  humane 
provisions  of  the  common  law  respecting  the  pro- 
ceedings for  treason ;  her  limiting  treasons  and  mis- 
prisions of  treason  to  those  which  were  declared  to 
be  such  by  the  25th  of  Edward  III ;  her  liberal  re- 
versals of  outlawries,  and  her  humane  and  generous 
injunctions,  to  sir  Richard  Moigan,  when  she  ap- 
pointed him  judge  of  the  Common  Pleas,  by  which 
she  signified,  that,  ^*  notwithstanding  the  old  error 
**  which  did  not  admit  any  witness  to  speak,  or  any 
**  other  matter  to  be  heard,  in  favour  of  her  adver- 
"  sary,  in  causes  in  which  her  majesty  was  a  party ; 
**  her  majesty's  pleasure  nevertheless  was,  thatwhat- 
*'  soever  could  be  brought  in  favour  of  the  subject, 
^*  should  be  admitted  to  be  heard  ;  and  moreover, 
^*  that  justices  should  not  persuade  themselves  to 
^^  sit  in  judgment  otherwise  for  her  highness,  than 
"  for  her  subjects/' 

Fuller*  does  her  greater  justice  : — "  Take  queen 
"  Mary,**  he  says,  **  abstracted  from  her  opinions, 
'<  and  by  herself,  secluded  from  her  bloody  coun- 
*'  sellors,  and  her  memory  will  justly  cc»ne  und^ 
**  commendation.  Indeed,  she  knew  not  the  art  of 
"  being  popular. — She  hated  to  equivocate  in  her 
^*  religion,  and  was  what  she  was,  without  dissem- 
^*  bling  her  judgment  for  fear  or  flattery.  Little 
*^  beloved  of  her  subjects,  to  whom  though  once  she 
**  remitted  an  entire  subsidy,  yet  it  little  moved 
**  their  affections,  because,  though  liberal  in  this 
"  act,  she  had  been  unjust  in  another, — ^her  breach 
^'  of  promise  to  the  gentry  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk. 

♦  Book  Tiii.  s.  53. 
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**  However,  she  had  been  a  worthy  princess,  had  as 
**  little  cruelty  been  done  under  her  as  was  done  by 
•'herV 

*  Sir  WDliam  Blackstone  also  observes,  (Comm.  book  iy. 
c.  33),  that  many  popular  and  salutary  laws  in  civil  matters 
were  made  during  her  administration.  No  code  of  law  con- 
tains a  wiser  lesson  to  princes  than  that  expressed  in  the  first 
act  of  her  reign ;  " — Forasmuch  as  the  state  of  every  king, 
**  ruler  and  governor  of  any  realm,  dominion  or  commonalty, 
**  standeth  and  consisteth  more  assured  by  the  love  and  favour 
*^  of  the  subject  toward  their  sovereign,  ruler  and  governor, 
**  than  in  the  dread  and  fear  of  laws,  made  with  rigorous  pains 
*^  and  extreme  punishment,  for  not  obeying  of  their  sovereign, 
«<  ruler  and  governor :  and  laws  also  justly  made  for  the 
**  preservation  of  the  commonwealth,  without  extreme  puniA- 
**  meat  or  great  penalty,  are  more  often,  for  the  most 
*'  part,  obeyed  and  kept,  than  laws  and  statutes  made  with 
**  great  and  extreme  punishments,  and  in  special,  such  laws 
**  and  statutes  so  made,  whereby  not  only  the  ignorant  and 
**  rude  unlearned  people,  but  also  learned  and  expert  people, 
**  minding  honesty,  are  often  and  many  times  trapped  and 
**  snared,  yea  many  times  for  words  only,  without  either  fact 
<<  or  deed  done  or  perpetrated. 

**  The  queen's  most  excellent  majesty,  calling  to  remem- 
^<  brance  ^tmany,  as  well  honourable  and  noble  persons,  as 
'<  other  a£  good  reputation  within  this  her  grace's  reahn  of 
**  England,  have  of  late  (for  words  only,  without  other  opinion, 
'<  fact  or  deed)  suffered  shameful  death  not  accustomed  to 
<*  nobles ;  her  highness  therefore  of  her  accustomed  clemency 
<^  and  mercy,  minding  to  avoid  and  put  away  the  occasion  and 
««  canse  of  like  chances  heraafler  to  ensue,  trusting  her  loving 
'^  sid>jects  will,  for  her  clemency  to  them  shewed,  love,  serve 
'<  and  obey  her  grace  the  more  keartOy  and  faithfully,  than 
**  for  dread  or  fear  of  pains  of  body,  is  contented  and  pleased 
*•  that  tlie  severity  of  such  like  extreme  dangerous  and 
''  painful  laws,  shall  be  abolished,  annulled  and  made  frustrate 
«  and  void." 
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CHAP.  xxn. 
Vol.  I.  c.  15.  p.  141- 

QUEEN  ELIZABETH. 
1558. 

XXIL  1. 

Vol  I.  c.  15.  s.  1.  p.  142. 
The  first  Meamres  of  queen  Elizabeth. 

XXIL   2. 

Vol.  I.  C.  15.   S.  2.  p.  144. 

Her  Coronation, 

XXII.  3. 
Vol  I.  c.  15.  s.  3.  jp.  146. 

Division  of  the  Nation  into  a  Catholic  and  a  Protestant 
Party. 

It  adds  to  the  merit  of  this  benign  legislative  declaration 
of  Mary,  that  it  was  made  by  her  after  several  treasons  and 
treasonable  practices  against  her/ had  been  perpetrated;  and, 
while  it  was  known  that  some  were  carrying  on  and  others 
meditated. 

And,  in  respect  to  the  executions  in  her  reign  for  heresy, 
when  it  is  admitted,  that  they  can  neither  be  denied  nor  excused, 
it  should  not  be  forgotten  Uiat  similar  guilt  is  justly  imputable 
to  many  sovereigns,  some  of  whom  enjoy  a  considerable 
portion  of  historic  fame. — ^It  should  also  be  recollected,  that 
some,  who  were  executed  in  her  reign  for  heresy,  might  have 
justly  been  executed  for  treason; — other  sovereigns,  more 
politically,  but  certainly  not  more  justly,  converted  what  they 
deemed  heresy  into  treason,  and  punished  the  convict  not  as  a 
heretic,  but  as  a  traitor. 
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xxn.  4. 

Vol  I.  c.  15.  S.  4.  p.  147. 
Subdivision  of  the  Protestants  into  Lutherans. 

XXIL  5. 
Vol.  I.  c.  15.  s.  5.  p.  148. 

XXIL  6. 

Vol  I.  c.  15.  s.  6.  p.  149. 
Cahinists. 

XXIL  7. 

Fo/.  /.  c.  15.  5.  7.  /I.  150. 

The  Queen's  preference  of  the  Protestant  Party. 

XXIL  8. 
Vol  I.  c.  15.  s.  8.  p.  151. 
Notijication  of  her  Succession  to  Pope  Paul  the  fourth, 

XXIL  9. 

Vol  I.  c.  15.  s.  9.  p.  152. 

Conciliatory  Proceedings  of  Pius  the  fourth. 
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CHAP.   XXIII. 

LEGISLATIVE    ESTABLISHMENT   OF    THE    PRO- 
TESTANT   CHURCH    IN    ENGLAND. 

XHE  meeting  of  parliament  was  fixed  for  the 
23d  day  of  January  1558;  but  it  was  prorogued 
till  the  27th.  By  a  proclamation  of  the  2^til  of 
the  preceding  December,  the  queen  prohibited  all 
public  preaching  and  teaching,  but  enjoined  that 
the  gospel  and  epistle  of  the  day,  the  litany  and 
the  ten  commandments  should  be  read  aloud  in 
English,  at  the  public  service :  this,  in  other  respects, 
was  to  remain  in  its  actual  state. 

Soon  after  the  accession  of  queen  Elizabeth  *,  a 
meeCing  took  place,  by  her  order,  in  Westminster 
church,  between  some  dignitaries  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  and  some  protestant  divines  of  distinction. 
Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  the  lord  keeper,  presided  as  mo- 
derator. Three  questions  were  appointed  for  discus- 
sion :  "  The  first, — ^whether  it  were  against  God's 
**  word,  and  the  custom  of  the  primitive  church,  to 
**  use  a  tongue,  unknown  to  the  people,  in  common 
*'  prayer,  or  the  administration  of  the  sacraments : 
"  The  second, — whether  every  church  had  autho- 
'^  rity  to  appoint,  take  away  and  change  ceremonies 
*^  and  ecclesiastical  rites,  so  that  the  same  were  to 
*'  edification :  Thirdly, — whether  it  could  be  proved 
*'  by  the  word  of  God  that  there  is  oflfered  up,  in 

*  Fox's  AcU  and  Monuments,  1919.  Persons's  Review, 
c.  i.  8.  4. 
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**  the  mass,  a  sacrifice  propitiating  for  the  livijog 
^*  and  the  dead.  These  were  directed  to  be  dis- 
**  cussed  in  the  presence  of  the  queen's  counsel,  the 
'*  nobility,  and  others  of  the  parliament  house  for 
**  the  better  satisfaction  and  enabling  of  their  judg- 
^'  ment  to  treat  and  conclude  of  such  laws,  as  might 
**  depend  thereupon.'"  An  altercation  immediately 
took  place  between  the  catholic  and  protestant 
divines,  and  the  assembly  broke  up,  without  any 
r^ular  argument.  An  account  of  it  was  published 
on  each  side :  the  protestants  claimed  the  victory ; 
the  catholics  complained  that  they  had  not  been 
permitted,  either  to  propose  any  one  argument,  or 
to  reason  in  due  place  or  time. 

The  first  bill  hostile  to  the  catholic  religion, 
which  was  passed  in  this  parliament,  originated  in 
the  lords,  on  the  30th  of  January : — it  restored  first- 
fruits  and  several  other  ecdesiastical  emoluments  to 
the  crown ;  it  passed,  with  the  unanimous  assent  of 
the  lords  temporal,  and  the  unanimous  dissent  of  the 
lords  spiritual:  an  inconsiderable  opposition  was 
made  to  it  in  the  commons. 

A  hUl  then  passed>  by  which  her  majesty^s  title 
to  the  imperial  crown  of  this  realm  ^was  fully  and 
unequivocally  recognized  :  it  passed  through  both 
houses,  without  a  single  dissentient  voice.  By  a 
bill,  which  passed  a  few  days  after,  with  the  same 
unanimity,  the  queen  was  restored  in  blood,  and 
declared  to  be  inheritable  to  her  mother  Anne. 

The  next  bill  put  the  great  question  on  the 
national  religion,  at  issue  :  it  was  finally  intituled, 
"  An  act  to  restore  to  the  crown  the  ancient  juris- 
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**  diction  over  the  estate  ecclesiastical  and  spiritual, 
"  and  abolishing  all  foreign  powers  repugnant  to 
*•  the  same/' 

This  bill  was  a  subject  of  great  discussion  in  each 
house  of  parliament :  the  speeches  of  Heath,  arch- 
bishop of  York,  and  of  Scott  bishop  of  Chester,  against 
it,  have  been  preserved*.  Viscount Mountague,  the 
same  nobleman,  who  had  been  sent  in  the  preceding 
reign  to  negotiate  the  reconciliation  of  England 
widi  Rome,  **  incited,**  says  Camden,  "  by  a  sen- 
"  timent  of  zeal  and  honour,'*  represented  to  the 
peers,  that  **  it  would  be  disgraceful  to  England, 
**  so  lately  reconciled  to  the  apostolic  see,  to  make 
"so  sudden  a  revolt  from  her;**  and  conjured 
them,  with  great  importunity,  "  not  to  withdraw 
"  themselves  from  her, — to  whom  the  nation  was 
"  beholden  for  the  christian  faith,  and  the  constant 
**  defence  of  it  ever  since.** — His  exertions  were 
seconded  by  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury : — the  other 
temporal  lords  voted  for  the  bill,  all  the  spiritual 
lords  voted  against  it.  The  bill  was  finally  carried 
by  a  majority  of  three  voices :  the  catholics  had 
particularly  relied  on  an  active  opposition  to  it  from 
the  duke  of  Norfolk  and  the  earl  of  Arundell,  whose 
daughter  he  had  married ;  but  both  voted  for  the 
bill }  and  the  duke  used  all  his  proxies,  which  were 
numerous,  in  its  favour.  It  passed  in  the  commons 
without  a  division. 

•  Strype,  vol.  i.  app.  vi.  tji.  Pari.  Hiat.  vol.  iii.  p.  379.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  question,  the  reader  will  find  an  able 
pamphlet  published  about  this  time  in  Strype,  Annds,  vol.  i. 
app.  viii. 
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Ahnost  immediately  after  this  act  was  passed, 
Elizabeth  published  a  body  of  '^  R^ulations  of  the 
"  discipline  and  order  of  the  Church."  In  one  of 
these,  she  professes  to  notice  the  misconstructions 
of  her  claims  to  the  spiritual  supremacy  :  she  then 
proceeds  to  say,  **  her  majesty  neither  doth  nor  ever 
*'  will  challenge  any  other  authority  than  what  was 
'*  challenged,  and  lately  used  by  the  said  noble 
"  kings  of  famous  memory,  king  Henry  VIII, 
"  and  Edward  VI,  which  is  and  was,  of  an- 
^*  cient  time,  due  to  the  imperial  crown  of  the 
"  realm, — that  is, — under  God,  to  have  the  sove- 
'*  reignty  and  rule  over  all  manner  of  persons  bom 
'*  witibin  these  her  realms  and  dominions,  so  as  no 
"  power  shall  pr  ought  to  have  any  superiority  over 
"  them."  In  the  next  parliament  this  explanation 
of  the  oath  of  supremacy  received  the  sanction  of 
the  legislature. — It  is  generally  called  "  Queen 
"  Elizabeth's  admonition :"  an  act,  which  was 
passed  in  the  fifth  year  of  her  majesty,  directed  that 
the  oath  should  be  taken  and  expounded  in  this 
sense. 

The  important  act  for  the  estabh'shment  of  the 
queai's  supremacy  was  followed  by  the  act,  afanost 
equally  important,  *'  for  the  uniformity  of  common 
^*  prayer  and  service  in  the  church  and  the  adminis* 
*^  tration  of  the  sacrament3."  By  this,  and  a  fiu*- 
ther  act,  passed  in  the  same  sessions,  the  liturgy  and 
sacraments  established  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI, 
with  little  variation,  were  directed  to  be  used 
and  administered  in  all  churches,  under  certain 
penalties. 
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The  former  act  occasioned  a  greater  debate,  and 
the  division  against  it  was  more  numerous,  than 
that  on  the  bill  for  establishing  the  queen's  supre- 
macy ;  all  the  bishops  and  nine  temporal  peers  dis* 
senting  from  its  passing  into  a  law.  The  speeches 
of  Dr.  Feckenham,  the  abbot  of  Westminster,  and 
Dr.  Scott,  the  bishop  of  Chester,  have  been  pre- 
served by  Strype,  and  inserted  in  the  Parliamentary 
History  •• 

An  attempt  also  was  made  to  revive  the  aCt  passed 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI,  for  the  marriage  of  the 
clergy,  which  had  been  repealed  by  the  parliament 
of  Mary ;  "  but,"  says  Strype,  "  Elizabeth  could 
^<  not  be  brought  to  countenance  the  conjugal  state 
"  of  her  clergy  t." 

*  Annals,  vol.  i.  app.  ix.    Pari.  Hist  vol.  iii.  p.  413. 

t  Throughout  her  reign,  the  queen  manifested  the  same 
dislike  to  the  marriage  of  clergymen.  "  In  her  progress 
^*  through  Essex  and  Sussex  in  1561,  she  was  particularly  dis- 
"  concerted,"  says  Collier  (Ecc  Hist.  vol.  ii.  b.  vL  p.  47a), 
**  at  seeing  their  wives  in  cathedrals  and  colleges.  She  issued 
'*  an  order,  therefore,  to  forbid  all  heads  and  members  of 
<<  colleges  or  cathedral  churches  within  the  realm,  having 
"  their  wives  or  any  other  women  within  the  precincts  of  such 
"  places.  The  penalty  was  forfeiting  all  ecclesiastical  pro- 
**  motion  belonging  to  any  cathedral  or  collegiate  church 
"  where  this  happened. — Parker  was  not  able  to  digest  this 
''  regulation ;  he  was  apprehensive  the  queen  had  some 
^*  thoughts  of  returning  popery  upon  them." 
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CHAP.  XXIV. 
Vol  I.  c.  17.  p.  165. 

PRINCIPAL     ECCLESIASTICAL     ARRANGEMENTS    IN 
THE  REIGN  OF  QUEEN  ELIZABETH. 

XXIV.  1. 

Vol.  I.  c.  17.   ^.1.  p.  165. 
The  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

XXIV.  2. 

VoL  I.  C.  17.  s.  2.  p.  166. 

The  Thirty^ne  Articles. 

XXIV.  3. 
Vol.  I.  c.  17.  s.  3.  p.  168. 

The  Act  of  Uniformity. 

XXIV.  4. 

Vol.  /.  c.  17.  5. 4.  p.  170. 

j^e  Statutes  of  Recusancy. 

XXIV.  5. 

Vol  /.  c.  17.  ^.  5.  ^.  173. 

2%e  7i«ti7  Trcmslation  of  the  Bible. 

XXIV.  6. 
To/.  /.  c.  16.  s.  2.  jp.  157. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Extent  of  the  Spiritual 
Supremacy  conferred  on  queen  Elizabeth. 
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CHAP.  XXV. 

EFFECT  OF  THE  LEGAL  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE 
PEOTESTANT  RELIGION  ON  THOSE  WHO  ADHERED 
TO  THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH. 

Thus,  "  the  revolution  which  has  been  men- 
**  tioned  in  church  affairs,''  to  use  the  language  of 
the  writers  of  the  Parliamentary  History*  "  took 
^*  place  in  a  very  surprising  manner ;  and  popes, 
^^  with  cardinals,  were  banished  this  realm.  On  the 
^'  rising  of  the  parliament  the  new  liturgy  in  the 
**  vulgar  tongue,  which,  by  their  authority  had  been 
*^  established,  was  introduced  into  all  churches  and 
^  chapels  of  the  kingdom :  images  were  once  more 
^*  taken  down  and  removed  out  of  them,  with  as 
*^  little  disturbance  as  possible  ;  and  some  of  the 
"  cleigy  themselves  underwent  the  same  fate  j  for 
'*  the  oath  of  supremacy  being  tendered  to  them, 
"  such  as  refused  were  deprived  of  their  bishoprics, 
*'  livings,  and  all  other  ecclesiastical  preferments : 
^*  But  the  numbers  of  the   conscientious  clergy 
"  were  but  small,  in  comparison  of  the  whole  body. 
*^  In  England,  there  were  then  computed  9,400 
**  ecclesiastical  preferments ;  of  those,  there  went 
*^  off  no  more  than  eighty  parish  priests,  fifty  pre- 
"  bendaries,  fifteen  heads  oif  collies,  twelve  arch- 
^*  deacons,  as  many  deans,  six  abbots  and  abbesses, 
^'  and  fourteen  bishops ;  which  last  number,  except 
*'  the  bishop  of  Llandaff,  were  all  that  then  were 
"  living.     In  this,  the  heads  of  the  clergy  shewed 
♦  Vol.  iii.  p.  436. 
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^'  much  more  conscience  than  Uie  tail  of  them. 
''  Other  bishops,  &c.  were  elected  and  substituted 
*'  in  the  places  of  the  deprived  $  and  these  tdtera- 
**  tioDA  in  religion  were  done  with  so  little  noise 
*^  and  bustle  in  England,  as  was,  says  Camdra,  to 
**  the  astonishment  of  the  whole  christian  world." 

To  the  list  of  ecclesiastics  who  are  said,  in  the 
foregoing  extract,  to  have  been  deprived  of  their 
livings,  in  consequence  of  their  non-conformity,  the 
names  of  about  fifty  deprived  prebradaries,  and 
thirty-seven  fellows  of  collies,  m^itioned  by 
Dodd*,  may  be  added.  But^  there  is  the  stnmgest 
reason  to  suppose,  that  the  number  <^  non-con« 
formists  was  considerably  greater  than  that  which 
is  mentioned  in  the  extract  which  we  have  inserted 
6rom  the  Parliamentary  History.  Seventeen  fellows 
only  of  New  College  are  mentioned  in  the  list  of  the 
non-conformists,  which  have  reached  us :  but  Wood 
informs  us,  that  their  whole  number  amounted 
to  twenty-three ;  and  he  says,  of  the  university  of 
Oxford  at  large,  that  **  after  the  catholics  had  left 
**  it,  upcm  the  alteration  of  religion,  it  was  so  empty, 

*  Church  Hist.  vol.  ii,  p.  319.  So  lately  as  1563,  the 
speaker  of  the  house  of  commons  complained^  that  manj  of 
the  schools  and  benefices  ''  were  seized,  the  education  of  youth 
^  ^sappointed,  and  the  succours  for  knowledge  cut  o£  For 
«*  I  dare  aver,"  said  he,  **  that  the  schools  in  England  are  fewer 
**  than  formerly  by  one  hundred ;  and  those,  which  remain^  are 
''  many  of  them  but  slenderly  stocked ;  and  this  is  one  reason, 
**  the  number  of  learned  men  is  so  remarkably  diminished* 
"  The  universities  are  decayed,  and  great  market  towns 
**  without  either  school  or  preacher."  Coll.  Ecc.  Hist.  vol.  ii. 
p.  480. 
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<•  that  there  was  very  seldom  a  sermon  preached  in 
'•  it  in  the  university  church  ; — the  university,'*  he 
adds,  ^'  seined  to  be  destroyed*." 

At  the  accession  of  qi^en  Elizabeth,  there  were 
in  England,  including  the  Isle  c£  Man,  twenty- 
seven  episcopal  sees ;  ten  of  these  were  vacant,  all 
the  prelates,  who  filled  the  remaining  sees,  except 
Kitch^,  of  Llandaff,  whom  Camden  calls,  ^^  the 
**  calamity  of  his  see,''  on  account  of  his  dismem- 
berment of  its  possessions,  refused  the  oath  of  su- 
premacy, and  were  displaced  and  imprisoned ;  butthe 
imprisonment  was  gently  managed,  and  the  greater 
part  of  them  were  left  prisoners  at  large. 

Some  were  permitted  to  cross  the  seas,  and  died 
abroad.  In  ccmsequence  of  scmie  real  or  alleged 
imprudence,  Watson  of  Lincoln  was  placed  in  strict 
confinement  at  Wisbeach  castle ;  he  appears  to  have 
been  the  only  prelate,  against  whom  government 
proceeded  with  severity. 

We  have  seen,  in  a  preceding  page,  that  the 
number  of  ecclesiastics  was  computed  at  9,400. 
Most  of  the  r^ulars  who  disobeyed  the  new  r^u- 
lations,  fled  to  the  convents  of  their  several  orders 
on  the  continent, — ^their  natural  asylums :  two  reli- 
gious establishments  only  preserved  the  continuity 
of  their  respective  communities :  the  Carthusian 
monks,  founded  by  king  Henry  V,  in  1416,  retired 
successively  to  Bruges,  Louvaine,  and  Mechlin,  and 

*  See  a  short  ehronological  account  of  the  religious  establish- 
ments by  English  catholics  on  the  continent,  bj  the  abbe 
Mann,  Archsologia,  vol  xiiL  p.  251 . 
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finally  to  Nieuport  in  Flanders^  where  they  oonti- 
nued  till  their  suppression  in  1 793.  The  Bridgittine 
nuns,  founded  at  Sion,  in  Middlesex,  settled,  after 
some  wanderings,  in  L^nm :  a  few  ancient  nuns, 
now  residing  in  community  at  Somers-town,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  still  keq>  up  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  monastery,  once  venerable,  at  Sion. 

The  fate  of  the  secular  de^y  Taried.  We  have 
seen,  that  the  far  greater  number  of  them  con- 
formed to  the  new  religion :  those,  who  remained, 
were  called  ^^  the  old  priests,"  and  **  queen  Mary's 
**  priests/'  Many  of  these  retired  to  the  continent, 
particularly  to  the  low  countries.  All  were  received 
hospitably^  several  were  admitted  into  public  or 
official  situations,  and  some  obtained  considerable 
prefenneut.  The  greater  number,  however,  re- 
mained in  England.  Of  these,  some  obtained  sine- 
cures, in  which  conformity  was  generally  dispensed 
with ;  others  remained  in  privacy,  unknown,  or  at 
least  unheeded. 

But  several,  supported  by  the  courageous  muni- 
ficence of  catholic  individuals  among  the  nobility 
and  gentry,  who  adhered  to  the  ancient  Mbhy 
actively  dischai^ed  the  duties  of  their  character, 
for  the  benefit  of  their  afflicted  countrymen.  Of 
these,  some  were  to  be  found  in  London  and  other 
great  towns,  sheltered  by  the  lai^eness  of  the  popu- 
lation, from  particular  notice :  but  the  greater 
number  resided  with  their  patrons,  and  administered 
to  them,  their  tenants,  and  their  neighbours,  the 
rites  of  religion  and  the  benefits  of  instruction,  in 
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the  midst  of  hardship  and  danger.  In  a  manuscript, 
with  the  perusal  of  which  the  writer  has  b^n 
fevoured,  the  number  of  these  valuable  men  is  com- 
puted at  1,000.  To  them  and  their  excellent 
protectors,  the  preservation  of  the  catholic  religion 
in  this  country,  against  the  first  shock  of  the  refor- 
mation, was  altogether  owing. 

Not  long  after  the  passing  of  the  act  which  has 
beai  maitioned,  the  emperor  of  Germany  and 
aome  other  catholic  princes  addressed  the  queen  in 
bdialf  of  the  catholics,  and  particularly  suggested 
to  her  the  reasonableness  of  allowing,  to  that  portion 
of  her  subjects,  one  church  in  every  town.  The 
queen  refused  the  request;  but  professed  general 
kindness  towards  *'  those  on  whose  behalf  she  was 
*^  solicited : ''  she  intimated  an  intention  of  **  endea-* 
"  vouring  to  cure  their  refractory  spirit,'*  as  she 
termed  it,  "by  connivance,'*  and  observed  that, 
**  England  had  not  embraced  any  strange  or  new- 
"  fangled  faith  ;  but  had  established  the  very  same, 
^^  which  Christ  had  commanded,  the  primitive 
*^  catholic  church  received,  and  the  oldest  of  the 
"  fathers  jointly  approved*. 

In  the  fifth  year  of  her  reign,  a  law  was  passed, 
by  which  it  was  enacted,  that  persons  maintaining 
the  pope's  authority  within  this  realm,  should  incur 
the  "  penalties  of  praemunire  ;"  that  all  "  ecclesias- 
**  tical  persons,  graduates  and  fellows  of  the  uni- 
"  versity,  and  all  oflScers  belonging  to  courts  of 
"  judicature,  should  take  the  oath  of  supremacy, 

♦  Bartoli  Istoria,  lib.  i.  c.  9. 
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•*  under  the  penalty  of  praemunire,  for  the  first 
**  offence,  and  death  for  the  second :  persons  who 
*'  had  said  or  heard  mass,  were  obliged  to  take  the 
*^  same  oath,  or  suffer  as  above.''  It  has  been  said 
that  this  act  was  occasioned  by  the  indiscreet  zeal  of 
some  catholics  in  the  north. 


CHAP.  XXVL 


COLLEGES  FOUNDED  ABROAD  BY  THE  SECULAR 
CLERGY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  CATHOLICS: — CAR- 
DINAL  ALLEN*. 

By  degrees,  the  number  of  the  respectable  clergy- 
men, who  preserved,  in  the  manner,  which  has  been 
mentioned,  the  remnant  of  the  catholic  religion  in 
this  kingdom,  wasconsiderably  diminished  by  death: 
1^  and  infirmity  disabled  others  for  the  exertions 
necessary  to  an  effective  discharge  of  missionary 
duty ;  and  no  means  appeared  of  supplying  their 
places:  thus  a  total  extinction  of  the  ancient  faith 

*  His  name  is  spelt  Alan  by  most,  if  not  all  the  Latin 
writers,  who  have  mentioned  him,  and  by  several  English 
writers:  henoe  this  mode  of  spelling  his  name  was  adopted  in 
the  first  and  second  editions  of  these  Memoirs :  but  most 
English  authors  have  called  him  Allerif  and  the  present  writer 
has  now  ascertained  that  the  doctor  thus  spelt  bis  own  name. 

Father  Persons  has  been  generally  called  Parsons  by 
En^ish  writerst  but  the  former  is,  unquestionably,  bis  right 
appdlation. 

VOL.  nu  L 
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of  this  kingdom  was  generally  expected  both  by  its 
friends  and  its  enemies. 

Under  those  circumstances,  Mr.  William  Allen 
conceived  the  memorable  project  of  perpetuating  the 
catholic  ministry  in  England,  by  a  regular  succession 
of  priests,  to  be  educated  in  colleges  on  the  con- 
tinent, and  thence  sent  on  the  English  mission. 
Allen  was  descended  from  an  ancient  family  in 
Lancashire  :  in  1547,  ^^  entered  Oriel  college  in 
Oxford ;  and,  in  1 556,  was  chosen  principal  of 
St.  Mary's  Hall,  in  the  same  university.  On  the 
death  of  queen  Mary,  he  retired  to  Louvaine,  and 
formed  an  intimate  friendship  with  Dr.  Stapletou 
and  Dr.  Harding,  which  subsisted  through  their 
lives:  after  spending  some  time  in  Louvaine,  he 
returned  to  his  native  country. 

He  first  distinguished  himself  by  the  part,  which 
he  took  in  a  controversy  on   the   lawfulness  of 
catholics  attending  the  divine  service  in  protestant 
churches  to  avoid  the  penalties  of  recusancy.     On 
this  question  a  great  difference  of  opinion  then  pre- 
vailed among  the  English  catholic  divines.  '*  It  was 
**  pretended,"  saysDodd  *,  "  by  some  of  the  ancient 
"  priests,  that  occasional  conformity  had  been  prac- 
^'  tised  by  the  most  zealous  catholics  during  the 
"  reign  of  Edward  VI ;  that  it  was  not  a  thing  per 
"  se  malum ;  that,  as  the  common  prayer  contained 
"  no  positive  heterodoxy,  there  was  no  divine  pro- 
•*  hibition   of  being   one  of  the  audience ;   that 
**  recusancy  would  involve  the  catholics  in  many 
*  Church  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  44. 
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^  dSfficulties ;  that  it  would  entirely  ruin  the  causd 
^*  and  expose  them  to  the  loss  of  goods  and  Uberty ; 
**  that,  according  to  the  opinion  of  many  learned 
*'  divine^  human  laws  might  be  complied  with  or 
^'  neglected  in  such  circumstances.     These  objec- 
tions,"  continues  Dodd,    "  were  answered  by 
**  Allen  with  due  respect  to  the  persons,  by  whom 
'^  they  were  urged.     He  told  them  the  case  was 
<<  misrepresented  as  to  Edward  the  sixth's  reign  ; 
**  when  the  better  sort  of  catholics  all  stood  o% 
**  following  the  example  of  queen  Mary,  while  she 
^^  was  princess,  who,  neither  by  threats  nor  by 
'<  promises,  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  be  present 
•*  at  the  reformers'  public  worship. — As  to  the 
<<  merits  of  the  cause,  he  plainly  stated  his  opinion, 
*'  that  occasional  conformity  in  religion  was  the 
**  worst  sort  of  religious  hypocrisy;  that  the  scrip- 
**  tures  were  very  explicit  in  condemning  any  sort 
*'  of  religious  commerce  withochismatics  or  heretics ; 
**  that  there  was  manifest  danger  of  many  being 
•*  seduced  by  the  subtile  arguments  and  misrepre- 
'^  sentations,  with  which  protestant  pulpits  abound- 
*^  ed  i  that  such  a  behaviour  was  never  heard  of 
«<  in  the  primitive  ages,  nor  practised  in  any  age 
^*  since ;  that  the  common  prayer  was  not  so  inno- 
"  cent  as  they  seemed  to  make  it,  nor  the  opinion 
^*  of  any  learned  divine  so  complaisant  to  human 
**  laws,  as  to  have  regard  to  worldly  convenience, 
^*  at  the  expense  of  God's  law :  lastly,  he  acquaints 
**  them,  that  the  fathers  at  the  council  of  Trent 
**  had  been  consulted  upon  the  case  ;  and  that  a 
"  select  number,  having  examined  it,  had  sent  over 
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*'  a  declaration   concerning  the  practice   of  the 
•*  regulars  ♦•'' 

Some  catholics  were  displeased  with  the  zeal, 
ndiich  Allen  shewed  on  this  occasion :  some  pro- 
testants  also  took  offisnce  at  it»  and  threatened  to 
put  the  penal  laws  into  execution  against  him :  this 
induced  him  to  return  to  Oxford.  There,  he  ob- 
senred  that  several,  who  discharged  public  functions 
in  the  university,  and  some,  who  were  qualifying 
themselves  for  them,  or  were  engaged  in  a  general 
course  of  academic  study,  were  internally  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  the  old  religion,  and  only  waited  for 
a  proper  opportunity  to  declare  themselves  openly 
in  Its  favour.  These  reflections  made  great  impres^on 
ypon  him  :  he  went  to  Flanders,  thence  travelled 
to  Rome,  and  returned  again  to  Flanders ;  but  the 
^oject  was  always  in  his  mind,  and  the  subject  of 
many  of  his  conversations.  On  his  return  to 
Ilanders,  he  settled  at  Mechlin  in  Brabant:  there, 

*  The  opinion  of  these  divines  i»  transcribed  in  More's 
Historia  Provincise  Anglicanie  Soc.  Jesu, — and  an  extract 
of  it  is  given  byDodd,  in  his  Church  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  393. 
The  opinion  is  dated  in  1562,  and  the  date  of  it  shews, 
timt  the  dispate  subsisted  before  the  arrival  of  the  missloDaiy 
priests  in  England ;  the  period  assigned  by  some  writers 
for  its  commencement.  But  the  opinion  obtained  from  Trent 
did  not  determine  the  dispute;  some  of  the  old  priests 
still  continuing  to  advocate  the  lawfulness  of  the  practice. 
Father  Persons  published  two  treatises  against  it,  one  intituled 
'<  Reasons  why  Catholics  refuse  to  go  to  Church.  Douay, 
<*  8vo.  1580 ;"  the  other  '^  De  Sacris  alienis  non  adeundis :  ad 
**  usun^  praximque  Anglise  breviter  explicate.  Audomari, 
"  ismo.  1607."  The  late  bishop  Hay  published  an  elaborate 
treatise  against  the  practice. 
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lie  ins  ordained  priest,  and  read  lectures  on  divinity 
at  the  splendid  eoUege,  whick  the  Benedictine 
monks  possessed  in  that  city. 

Having  now  maturely  digested  his  plan,  he  de^ 
termined  to  put  it  into  execution,  Mr.  Moi^an 
Philips,  who  had  been  provost  of  Oriel,  and  the 
tutor  of  Allen,  while  he  was  a  student  in  that  col- 
1%^9  purchased  a  convenient  house  for  the  projected 
establishment.  Allen  and  several  clergymen  con- 
tributed towards  its  foundation  ^  a  further  aid  was 
obtained  from  England ;  the  three  rich  neighbouring 
Benedictine  abbies  of  St.  T^edastus,  Marchiennes, 
and  Anchiennes  advanced  considerable  sums  of 
money  towards  it;  the  university  of  Douay  in  a 
body  and  several  o^her  communities  did  the  same, 
and  great  collections  were  made  for  it  from  indi- 
viduals in  Douay  and  the  neighbouring  towns*  In 
making  these  collections,  Dr.  Vondeville  then  pro- 
fessor of  the  civil  and  canon  law  at  Douay,  afterwards 
bishop  of  Arras,  a  particular  friend  of  Allen,  was  emi- 
nently serviceable.  Through  his  interest  the  degree 
of  doctor  in  divinity  and  aprofessorship  of  that  science 
in  the  university  of  Douay  were  conferred  on  AlJen, 
and  a  canonicate  in  the  wealthy  cathedral  church  of 
Cambray  obtained  for  him.  The  revenues  of  all 
his  preferments  were  always  devoted  by  Dr.  Allen 
towards  the  relief  of  hijs  necessitous^  countrymen, 
and  particularly  to  the  support  of  the  new  establish- 
ment. It  was  opened  in  1568  ;  several  of  the 
doctor's  ancient  friends  in  Oxford  and  other  parts 
of  England,  and  several  clergymen,  whom  the 
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change  of  religion  had  driven  from  it  into  fomgn 
parts,  resorted  to  him.  This  soon  enaUed  him  t(9 
send  some  missionaries  into  England ;  the  account, 
which  they  gave  of  the  establishment,  and  the  froita 
of  it  irhich  appeared  in  the  activity  and  success  of 
their  missionary  labours,  operated  so  much  in  its 
favour,  that  a  petition  was  signed  by  the  catholic 
nobility  and  gentry  of  England,  and  afterwards  by 
the  university  of  Douay,  and  by  several  religious 
communities, — (among  whom  the  fathers  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus  were  particularly  distinguished), — 
recommending  the  infant  college  to  the  liberality 
of  the  holy  see.  The  memorial  was  accordingly 
presented  to  pope  Gregory  XIII,  and  received  by 
him  so  favourably,  that  he  immediately  settled  on 
the  college  an  annual  pension  of  2,100  Roman 
crowns  ;  and  soon  afterwards  raised  it  to  2,500 :  it 
was  ever  punctually  paid. 

The  first  persons,  who  placed  themselves  under 
Dr.  Allen,  were  Mr.  Richard  Bristow,  Mr.  Edward 
Risdon,  Mr.  John  Marshall,  Mr.  John  Wells,  Mr. 
Collyer  and  Mr.  Rayensham :  they  were  soon  foU 
lowed  by  others.  Many  of  them  had  taken  the 
degree  of  doctor  in  divinity :  among  these  Dr.  Sta- 
pleton,  one  of  the  most  learned  theologians  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  deserves  particular  mention.  In 
a  few  years,  the  inmates  of  the  college,  including 
jffofessors  and  students,  amounted  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty. 

These  prosperous  beginnings  were  soon  inter* 
rupted.    The  populace  of  Douay  instigated  by  the 
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Gkieox  or  Hugonots  of  that  and  some  adjacent 
tavms,  assembled  in  a  tumultuous  manner  and 
demanded  the  expulsion  of  the  collegians.  The 
magistrates  judged  it  advisable  to  yield,  and  ordered, 
Dr.  Allen  and  his  associates  to  quit  the  town ;  but 
avowed  their  reluctance  to  issue  these  orders,  signed 
a  strong  testimonial  in  favour  of  the  exiles,  and 
permitted  Dr.  Allen  to  leave  behind  him  a  few  of 
the  body  to  continue  the  legal  possession  of  the 
property.  This  event  took  place  in  1576.  The 
exiles,  on  the  invitation  of  the  cardinal  de  Lorraine, 
and  other  illustrious  persons  of  the  house  of  Guise, 
repaired  to  Rheims  and  were  hospitably  received : 
they  were  entertained  in  that  city,  till  1593,  when 
they  were  recalled  by  the  magistrates  to  Douay. 
It  is  observable,  that  the  princes  of  the  house  of 
Guise  continued  their  kindness  to  the  exiles  after 
they  quitted  Rheims  ;  Mary  queen  of  Scots;  in  the 
midst  of  her  own  severe  distress,  often  made  them 
experience  her  bounty. 

Even  while  they  were  at  Rheims,  their  numbers 
increased^  and  rendered  a  new  establishment  neces- 
sary. Mention  has  been  made  in  a  former  part  of 
this  work,  of  the  hospital  at  Rome  for  English  pil- 
grims, and  of  the  munificence  of  king  Ina  and  king 
Offii  to  this  establishment.  Several  respectable  per- 
sons, whom  the  reformation  of  Henry  VIII.  drove 
from  England,  found  refuge,  and  were  hospitably 
entertained  in  it,  at  the  expense  of  the  holy  see. 
The  wardenship  of  it  had  been  given  to  Sir  Edward 
Kerne,  agent  at  Rome  for  king  Henry  vili,  in  the 
business  of  the  divorce :  it  was  afterwards  com- 
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mitted  to  Dr.  Thomas  Godwell  bishop  of  St  ABafhf 
who  had  quitted  England,  upon  the  accession  of 
queen  Elizabeth.  Some  other  priests  and  some  lay 
gentlemen  also  found  a  refuge  in  it,  and,  under  the 
presidency  of  Dr.  Godwell,  formed  a  community, 
liTing  in  great  privacy,  and  dedicating  their  time  to 
religious  exercises.  Upob  the  application  of  Dr. 
Allen,  and  in  consequence  of  the  particular  exer- 
tions of  Dr.  Lewis,  then  archdeacon  of  Cambray, 
afterwards  bishop  of  Cassano,  pope  Gregory  XUI. 
c<mverted  the  establishment  into  a  collie  for  the 
education  of  English  youth ;  and  Dr.  Maurice 
Clenoch,  bishop  elect  in  the  reign  of  queen  Mary, 
was  appointed  its  president :  the  first  scholars  were 
furnished  from  Rheims. 

Such  were  the  exertions  of  Dr.  Allen  for  the 
preservation  of  the  catholic  religion  in  England. 
Dr.  Ely  a  witness  of  them,  mentions,  that  during 
the  five  years  immediately  preceding  the  year  15SO9 
Dr.  Allen  sent  one  himdred  priests  upon  the  Eng- 
lish mission,  and  that  during  the  five  succeeding 
years  he  sent  a  greater  number  *.  The  **  fruits  <^ 
**  their  labours,'*  says  Dodd  t,  "  quickly  appeared 
**  by  the  learned  books,  which  the  Douay  clergy 
'^  published,  and  by  the  zeal  of  the  missioners,  in 
**  their  ministerial  functions ;  forty,  in  one  month, 
"  laid  down  their  lives  in  the  cause.'* 

On  a  future  occasion,  we  shall  be  under  a  neces- 
sity of  mentioning  the  conduct  of  Dr.  Allen  in  some 
events  of  great  public  importance  ; — here,  we  shall 

•  Brief  Notes  upon  a  brief  Apology,  p.  26, 58* 
t  Church  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  49. 
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sucdlictly  lead  our  biographical  notice  of  him,  to 
its  dose. — The  ^staUiahment  at  Rome  proved  to 
him  a  subject  of  great  mortification  :  great  dissen* 
tions  soon  prevailed  in  it ;  to  compose  them,  he  todk 
a  journey  to  Rome,  and  succeeded  in  his  views,  as 
far  as  the  temper  of  the  parties  would  bear.  At 
the  end  of  a  year,  he  returned  to  Flanders ;  but  he 
was  recalled  by  the  pope  to  Rome,  and  confiden-^ 
tially  consulted  by  him  on  many  important  occa* 
sions.  Le  Long  mentions  him  among  the  learned 
persons  employed  on  the  Sixtine  edition  of  the 
Vulgate.  In  1 587,  the  dignity  of  cardinal  \*as  con- 
ferred  on  him,  witl^  the  title  of  Sancti  Martini  in 
Montibus,  and  cardinal  protector  of  the  catholics 
in  England.  In  1589$  he  was  advanced  to  the 
archiepiscopal  see  of  Mechlin :  other  benefices  were 
conferred  on  him,  so  that  he  enjoyed  an  ample  reve-* 
nue  ;  but  it  sunk  under  his  beneficence.  He  was 
the  common  father  of  the  English  catholic  exiles, 
and  always  ready  to  shew  curtesy,  or  render  service 
to  every  English  traveller :  lord  Clarendon,  in  the 
History  of  his  Li£^  mentions  in  terms  of  gratitude, 
the  services  which  his  father  received  irom  the 
cwdinal.  He  was  uniformly  loved  and  venerated  : 
on  one  occasion,  pope  Gregory  XIII.  presented  him 
to  the  sacred  college,  addressing  the  cardinals  in 
these  words,  ^*  venite  fratres  mei,  ostendam  vobis, 
'^  mi^um  Alanum.''  He  died  in  1 594  aged  about 
sixty.four  years.  His  gravity,  modesty,  piety,  dis- 
cernment, disinterestedness  and  coni;iliating  spirit, 
his  parsimony  to  himsdf,  and  liberality  to  others, 
were  allowed  by  all  his  contemporaries.     He  was 
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the  author  of  several  woiics;  some  will  be  mentioned 
in  the  following  pages.  They  are  distinguished  by 
a  natural  flow  of  easy,  dignified  and  affecting  elo- 
quence, by  lucid  order,  and  elegant  unambitious 
diction.  That  the  preservation  of.  the  catholic 
religion  in  England  was  primarily  owing  to  him,  is 
unquestionable;  the  ancient  regular  clergy  had 
vanished,  and  before  the  twenty-first  year  of  Eliza* 
beth,  no  missionary  Jesuit  was  seen  in  England  *. 

*  A  good  life  of  cardinal  Allen  would  be  an  important 
acquisition  to  the  history  of  England  during  the  reign  of  queen 
Elizabeth ;  but  the  loss  both  of  the  manuscript  and  printed 
documents  which  existed  nowhere  but  in  the  establi^iments 
oi  the  English  catholics  on  the  continent,  and  which  perished 
in  the  French  rcYolution,  would  probably  render  the  execution 
of  such  a  work  very  difficult.  Still,  we  are  in  possession  of 
some  valuable  biographical  accounts  of  the  cardinal.  His 
life,  by  the  rev.  Thomas  l^tzherbert,  and  that  in  die  Pin- 
otheca  of  Nicius  Erjrthraeus  otherwise  Rossi,  shortly  mention 
the  principal  circumstances  of  his  life :  both  these  works  are 
very  rare,  but  both  are  in  the  library  of  the  British  Museum. 
Dodd's  account  of  the  cardinal, — (Church  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  44)9 
-*is  written  with  method,  perspicuity  and  candour.  A  more 
copious  and  interesting  history  of  him  is  inserted  in  the 
Biographia  Britannica ;  an  abridgment  of  it  has  lately  made  its 
appearance  in  the  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Mr.  Chalmers. 
Frequent  mention  is  made  of  him  in  the  *'  Istoria  della  Com- 
*^  pagnia  deGiesu,ringhilterra,  parte  de  I'Europa,  descritta  del 
**  P.  Danielle  Bartoli,  della  Medesima  Compagnia,  fol.  Roma, 
"  1657." — «  Henri  MoriHistoria  Provinciae  Anglicanc  Soci- 
*^  etatis  Jesu,'* — and  father  Juven9i's  **  Historiae  Sodetatis 
**  Jesu,  pars  quinta,  tomus  posterior,  fol.  Roma^,  1690," — 
contain  many  interesting  particulars  of  the  cardinal.  He  is 
also  mentioned  with  respect  by  Fuller  in  his  Church  His- 
tory: and  a  short  notice  of  his  life  is  given  by  Anthony  Wood, 
ia  his  Athens  Oxonienses. 
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CHAP.  xxvn. 

THE  INOLISH  JESUITS. — FATHER  PERSONS. 

It  is  universally  known,  that  the  society  of  Jesus 
was  founded  by  St.  Ignatius  of  Loyola,  in  Biscay,  a 
descendant  of  a  noble  family  in  that  province. 
Having  unreservedly  dedicated  himself  to  God,  and 
spent  many  years  in  prayer  and  penance,  he  con- 
ceived the  noble  project  of  establishing  a  religious 
order,  or  a  perpetual  succession  of  men,  devoted  to 
religion,  who  should  be  constantly  and  actively  en. 
gaged  in  promoting  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  spi- 
ritual welfare  of  their  neighbour ;  ,  some,  in  the 
education  of  youth  in  piety  and  learning ;  some,  in 
the  general  instruction  of  the  faithful  ^  some,  in  de- 
fending the  catholic  faith  against  error ;  and  some, 
in  propagating  the  faith  of  Christ  among  infidel 
nations. 

In  1540,  this  institution,  under  the  name  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  was  solemnly  approved  by  a  bull 
of  pope  Paul  III :  more  than  forty  other  bulls 
confirmed  it,  and  extended  the  privileges  of  the 
order:  and  it  was  most  honourably  mentioned  by 
the  council  of  Trent.  In  1537,  when  St.  Igna- 
tius presented  himself  and  his  companions  to  the 
pope,  their  number  did  not  exceed  ten ;  at  the 
expiration  of  the  first  century  of  the  order,  it 
reached  10,000;  and  in  1716,  when  father  Ju- 
ven^  published  his  history  of  the  society,  it  con- 
tained 37  provinciates,  and  one  vice-provinciate ; 
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24  professed  houses,  612  colleges,  59  houses  of 
probation;  340  residences;  150  other  different 
communities ;  200  missions ;  and  19,998  members^ 
— of  whom,  9,947  were  priests.     Their  history  •  is 

*  There  is  not  a  greater  desideratum  in  literature  than  a 
history  of  the  society  of  Jesus  for  general  readers :  but  to  do 
justice  to  it,  the  writer  should  possess  no  ordinary  power* 
It  would  require  extensive  learning,  wide,  minute  and  per- 
severing research,  a  mind  thoroughly  imbued  with  true 
religion  and  true  philosophy,  and  unbiassed  by  partiality  or 
prejudice.  The  infancy  of  the  society  is  pleasingly  described, 
but  not  without  some  exuberance  of  admiration,  in  the 
"  Imago  primi  seculi  Societatis  Jesus,  foL  Antwerpise,  1640." 
The  successive  histories  of  the  order  by  father  OrlandiiU,  pub* 
lishedat  Rome  in  1615,  and  at  Antwerp  in  1G20 ;  by  Sacchim, 
published  in  four  volumes  folio,  the  first  at  Antwerp  in  i6ao, 
the  second  at  Rome,  in  1640;  the  third  at  Rome  in  1653; 
and  the  fourth,  (partly  executed  by  father  Possin),  at  Rome, 
in  1661,  and  the  history  of  father  Juren^^  published  at  Rome 
in  1710,  form  a  complete  collection:  but,  to  perfect  it,  an 
English  reader  should  possess  the  histories  of  More  and 
BartoUy  which  we  have  already  noticed.  Among  the  hostile 
histories  of  the  society,  the  ^*  Historia  Jesuitica  of  Ludovicus 
Lucius,  Basil,  1634,''  is  the  best  executed.  All  the  Loyolan 
writers,  whom  we  have  mentioned,  enter  into  details  too 
minute  for  the  generality  of  readers :  an  abridgment,  in  which 
the  most  important  facts  should  be  brought  forward,  and 
the  others  either  wholly  omitted,  or  very  slightly  passed 
over,  might  be  compressed  into  three  quarto  volumes  of  a 
moderate  size,  and  would  present  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
and  instructive  works  that  have  issued  from  the  press. 
Juven^i  and,  (to  an  English  reader).  More  and  Bartdi  are  by 
far  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  collection,  which  has  been 
mentioned.  The  two  last  are  surprismgly  rare ;  a  very  ex- 
tensive, and  minute  search  made  by  the  writer,  could  not 
discover  a  single  copy  of  More,  either  in  the  London  or  any 
foreign  market,  and  the  only  copy  in  any  library,  which  has 
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tH>imected  with  that  of  every  European  nation,  and 
is  intimately  blended  with  that  of  the  English  ca- 
tholics. An  attempt  will  be  made  in  this  chapter 
to  present  the  reader/  I.  With  a  succinct  mention 
of  the  different  classes  of  the  members,  who  formed 
the  society  of  Jesus :  II.  A  summary  notice  of 
the  constitutions  of  the  society :  III.  And  a  ge- 
neral view  of  the  missionary  labours  of  father  Robert 
Persons,  the  founder  of  the  English  mission  of  the 
society  and  of  many  of  its  establishments  on  the 
continent. 

-come  to  his  koowledge,  is  in  that  of  Sion  coUege ;  the  loan  of 
it  to  him  he  takes  this  opportunity  of  gpratefully  acknowledging. 
The  style  hoth  of  More  and  Juven^i  is  singularly  perspicuous 
and  elegant.  An  ultramontane  tone  of  a  few  passages  in  the 
latter,  attracted  the  notice  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  and 
i>ccasioned  some  proceedings  and  publications  hostile' to  the 
society.  (See  the  **  Recueil  des  Pieces  touchant  THistoire  de 
^*  Ja  Compagnie  de  Jesus,  public  par  le  p^re  Juven9i,  1715, 
«*  1716).'* — Several  curious  facts  respecting  the  publication  of 
Juven9Vs  history,  and  some  interesting  circumstances  con- 
nected in  some  measure  with  it,  may  be  found  in  the  thirteenth 
volume  of  the  works  of  the  chancellor  D'Aguesseau.  They 
shew  the  conflict  between  the  cisalpine  and  transalpine  opim'ci^s 
on  papal  power,  so  late  as  the  reign  of  Lewis  XlV,  and  the 
great  difficulty,  by  which,  even  at  that  period,  the  former 
obtained  the  ascendant.  Some  acquaintance  with  all  the 
works  mentioned  in  this  annotation,  has  convinced  the  writer 
|hat,  in  what  the  warmest  admirers  of  the  Jesuits  have  said 
in  their  praise,  there  is  much  truth,  and  in  what  their  most 
moderate  adversaries  have  laid  to  their  charge,  there  is  much 
exaggei^tion :  how  any  one  who  professes  himself  a  friend  to 
dvil  or  religious  liberty,  can  recommend  or  wish  for  the  inter- 
ference of  the  tempond  power  in  their  concerns,  passes  the 
writer's  comprehension. 
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XXVII.  1. 

A  tucdnct  fnention  of  the  different  Classes  of  the  Members 
who  formed  the  Society  of  Jesus. 

To  use  the  language  of  its  constitutions*,  the 
society  of  Jesus,  taken  in  the  most  extensive  sense 
of  these  words,  comprised  alU  who  lived  under  obe- 
dience to  the  general :  in  a  less  extensive  sense,  it 
comprised  the  prqfessed  members^  the  formed  co- 
a^utors^  and  the  approved  scholars.  In  a  more 
proper  sense,  it  comprised  only  the  prqfessed  mem- 
bers, and  the  formed  coadjutors :  in  its  most 
abstract  sense,  it  was  confined  to  the  professed 
members.  The  numbers  of  each  of  these  classes 
were  capable  of  receiving  from  the  general,  the 
spiritual  graces  of  which  the  holy  see  made  him  the 
depositary. 

The  lowest  class  was  that  o(  probaUonerSy  or 
postulants  for  admittance  into  the  order,  and  re- 
ceived for  trial.  For  these,  there  was  a  house  of 
probation:  they  remained  in  it  from  twelve  to 
twenty  days.  By  frequent  examinations  of  them 
during  this  time,  a  general  knowledge  of  their  cir- 
cumstances, their  dispositions,  and  their  aptitude 
for  the  order  was  obtained }  but  frequently  the  pos- 
tulants had  passed  through  all,  or  the  greater  part 
of  the  schools  of  humanity,  in  houses  of  the  Jesuits : 
where  this  happened,  their  dispositions  were  so 
well  known,  as  to  render  unnecessary  any  further 
probation. 

*  Cods,  parts. 
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After  the  postulant  had  finally  signified  his  reso- 
lution to  enter  into  the  society,  and  had  been  ap- 
proved, the  first  gate  of  the  sacred  precinct  was 
opened  to  him,  and  he  became  a  novice :  but  the 
admission  into  this  class  was  far  from  being  indis- 
criminate :  legitimacy  and  decent  parentage  were 
usually  required  i  probable  services  to  the  society, 
high  birth,  uncommon  talents,  were  a  recommen. 
dation ;  and  a  turn  for  learning,  or  the  management 
of  business,  was  desired ;  but  habits  of  piety,  regu- 
larity and  obedience  were  indispensable  conditions. 

Thus  admitted,  the  whole  time  of  the  novice  was 
dedicated  to  prayer,  meditation,  the  practice  of  pe- 
nance and  self-mortification,  and  the  exercise  of 
spiritual  and  corporal  works  of  mercy.  The  novi- 
tiate generally  lasted  two  years.  At  the  end  of  it, 
the  novice  usually  made  his  first  vows. 

The  vows  of  every  religious  order  oblige  the  per- 
sons who  make  them  to  obedience  or  perfect  sub- 
misdon  to  the  will  of  their  superior,  in  all  things, 
not  incoufflstent  with  the  law  of  God,  or  the  rules 
of  the  order :  to  poverty^  or  an  absolute  inability 
of  inheriting  or  acquiring  property,  except  for  the 
ben^t  of  the  order* ;  to  chastity ^  or  the  renuncia- 
tion of  marriage ;  and  to  stability,  or  perpetual 
residence  in  the  houses  of  the  order,  unless  the 

*  In  all  catholic  countries  the  inheritance  and  acquisition  of 
property  by  professed  religious,  was  either  modified  or  abso- 
lutely prohibited  by  the  civil  law  of  the  state. — Where  itwas 
prohibited,  (which  was  the  case  in  England  before  die  reforma- 
tion), the  religious  person  in  reqpect  to  property  was  con* 
videred  to  b^  civilly  dead. 
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superior  dispense  With  it.  A  vow  is  said  to  be 
simple^  when  it  is  made  in  privacy  and  without  any 
solemnities ;  it  is  said  to  be  solemny  when  it  iM 
made  with  solemn  ceremonies.  In  the  society  of 
Jesus,  the  novices  pronounced  their  vowd  aloud  ki 
the  church,  during  mass,  at  the  feet  of  a  priest,  who 
held  the  sacrament  in  his  hands,  and  in  thepresdnce 
of  some  persons  of  the  house :  he  addressedi  his 
TOWS  to  God. 

After  the  close  of  the  novitiate,  it  remained  fw 
the  general  to  decide  to  which  of  the  three  other 
classes  the  novice  should  belong  :  while  the  nofvice 
remained  in  this  uncertain  situation,  he  was  called 
an  indeterminate  jesidt. 

The  class  immediately  above  the  novice,  was  that 
of  the  approved  scholars.  From  theses  no  other 
than  the  first  vow  was  required. 

It  was  supposed^  that  the  novices  had  acquired  a 
familiar  knowledge  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  lan- 
guages, previously  to  their  entrance  into  the  novi- 
tiate. At  the  end  of  it,  literature  was  resumed,  and 
the  ap{ih)ved  scholars  went  through  a  cour^  of  phi- 
losophy and  divinity ;  the  former  generally  lasted  two 
years ;  the  latter  three.  Between  the  novices  and 
the  approved  scholars  there  was  a  small  difiference 
in  the  covering  of  the  head.  If  the-  approved  scho- 
lar had  not  made  his  vows  during  his  novitiate,  he 
made  them  during  the  term  of  his  scholarship :  they 
too  were  simple  vows,  and  addressed  to  God. 

No  description  of  persons,  either  secular  or  regu- 
lar, more  zedously  or  successfiiUy  promoted  the 
studies  of  their  scholars,  than  die  Jesuits.     They 
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itwnd  k  necessary  to  use  the  curb,  much  dlen» 
than  the  8piu\  It  was  a  standing  nde  of  the  <Mrder^ 
that,  after  an  apptioatbn  to  study  for  two  hours, 
the  mind  of  the  student  should  be  unbent  by  some 
relaxation^  howerer  trifling.  When  firthar  Petayiui 
was  employed  in  his  Dogmata  Theohgica,  a  work 
of  the  most  pnrfbund  and  extenmve  eruditiQB»— > 
(wl^ch  has  extorted  praise  even  fh>m  Mr.  Gibbon), 
— the  great  relaxation  of  the  learned  father,  was,  at 
the  end  of  every  second  hour,  to  twirjl  his  chair  for 
five  minutes. 

Next  above  the  class  of  the  ajiproyed  scholars, 
was  the  class  of  the  coa4Jutors.  But  most  fre« 
quently  a  second  novitiate,  which  lasted  for  the  term 
of  one  year,  intervened  between  the  class  of  scholars 
and  that  of  coadjutors.  During  that  year, — (as 
also  during  their  first  novitiate),— the  whole  time 
of  the  novice  was  dedicated  to  prayer  and  qpiritual 
exercises ;  except,  that  to  keep  the  powers  of  the 
memory  in  activity  they  learned  every  day  some 
lines  by  heart. 

The  coadjutors  were  divided  into  the  spiritual 
and  temporal :  the  latter  answered  to  the  lay  bro- 
thers of  other  religious  institutions.  To  the  ^- 
ritual  coadjutors  belonged  thcf  great  functions  of 
the  order,  hearing  confessions,  preaching,  and  in- 
struction. 

The  highest  class  in  the  society  was  iUprqfessed 
members.  They  took  the  same  vow  as  the  co- 
adjutcnrs :  and  jHrmnised  in  addition  ^'  a  i^cial  obe* 
<«  dience  to  the  pope,  in  what  related  to  missions/' 
The  number  of  the  professed  members  wa^  small, 
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as  the  conskitutioiu  preseribed^  diat  persons  owkf 
of  the  moit  tried  and  approved  yirtue,  should  be 
admitted  imto  thiscUss.  The  chofee  of  the  general 
Mskked  etobiabely  with  them.  The  constitiitions 
of  the  society  ^leluded  aU  its  members  from  1^ 
dignitiea  of  the  church;  die  profimN^  members 
bouttd  thomseivea  by  e  sohnnn  vow»  ne^erto  8e)icit» 
(and  to  inform  the  general  of  any  meibber  who 
should  solicit)  eoeleaiastieal  preferment.  In  some 
instances,  however,— (bat  these  were  very  rare),— 
the  dignities  of  the  church  were  forced  on  some 
members  of  the  body  by  the  pope. 
'  From  the  time  of  their  taking  their  simple  vows» 
the  members  were  bound  to  the  order,  and  there- 
fore could  not  leave  it  without  the  permission  of  the 
general ;  but,  until  their  solemn  professimi,  the 
order  was  not  bound  to  them,  the  general  there- 
fore  might  dismiss  them  i^ainst  their  will  from  th<^ 
society. 

It  was  understood,  that,  till  the  jesutt  took  h& 
solemn  vows,  though  he  had  interdicted  to  himself 
die  right  of  disposing  of  his  property^  he  did  not 
abdicate  his  right  of  succession,  acquisitioD  or  legal 
ownership :  stilf,  he  held  them  under  the  controul 
of  his  superiors.  With  the  exception  of  France, 
every  catholic  state  sanctioned  this  arrangem^t : 
but  in  France,  the  members  of  the  society^were  de- 
prived of  their  civiF  right  of  inheriting,  acquirmg 
or  transmittmg  property,  fipom  the  lime  of  their 
making  tbeir  simple  vows. 

•  The  general  held  his  office  for  life,  and  his  power 
was  absohite  r  but  he  had  five  assistants  j  one,  fbr 
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the  (Hmoenis  of  Itttly )  oae^  fyt  those  of  OonEumy, 
including  the  coneeius  of  England;  one^  for  tho^ 
of  Spain;  one,  for  those  of  Enmeej  ttd  ene,  foi: 
those  cf  Portugal.  Throogh  the  asriuMants  the  8tt{>e- 
tiers  and  infcsiors  nsutiUy  addressed  the  general  ^ 
hnt^  in  extraordinary  cireuttstanoes^  imftied&ite 
interoouree  might  be  had  by  them  to  the  general 
himself. 

XXVIL  i. 

ConstHuHons  of  the  Society  of  Jesus. 

^'  TittB  perfect  form  of  the  goverament  of  the 
'*  society  of  Jesos,^'  says  Mr.  Alban  Bntter^  in  his 
life  of  fit.  Ignotiusi  '*  the  wisdom^  the  unction,  the 
*'  seal,  and  the  eOnsumnMe  knowledge  of  meri, 
^  fddch  iq^pcared  throughout  the  coHBtitnlions  df 
'*the  society,  wiU  be  a  perpetual  and  nunrifeM 
^*  momnnent  of  the  admirtMe  penettatiOBi  ^dg" 
<*  ment  and  faety  of  St«  Ignafciui.     He  wrote  \aA 
^  eonatitalaons  in  S^anidi ;  but  they  were  tHM-^ 
*^  Med  mto  Latin  by  his  secretary^  father  Jobit 
^  PokneML'^    In  frtatdng  them^  St.  Ignatiua  con^ 
tempbied^  that  the  m^akfera  ef  tbe  orde^  riuraid, 
St  the  isnw  tim^  Mictiiy  themMlTe»  slnd  be  aeti^l  jf* 
eiittfkyed  m  iamtSfymg  tfaasr  nei#iboutav    <<  Fof 
^  tine  pnrpm^''  isHtys  fkthe^  Boidieurs»  his  farst 
}noghfltiff,  ^  he  set  beCbre  hie  eyes,  die  twer  dbf- 
^'  ferent  forms  of  active  and  contempI^Uate  life  i  th& 
'*  fomer  ef  vrUeh,  afWr  the  model  of  Martha,  is 
'« whi%  eiiqp)0y«d  k  ^  sertiee  of  oot  nagUbmr  -^ 
^  end  the  etbt#,  itUit  that  of  Mary,  is  #holiy 
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<<  abforbed  in  the  repose  of  contemplation*  He  easily 
«  discerned,  that  the  functions  of  these  two  states^ 
^^  taken  separateljy  and  in  their  whole  extent,  did 
^*  not  agree  with  his  design:  and  that  he  ought  to 
<«  choose  from  both,  that,  which  was  best  j  and  to 
<<  mingle  th^n  so  equally,  that  they  should  help, 
^*  and  not  obstruct  one  another :  for,  in  the  con- 
*'  elusion,  however  little  may  be  the  reseqibknce 
^^  between  Martha  and  Mary,  they  still  are  sisters, 
*^  not  enemies.  He  took,  therefore,  from  contem- 
'^  plative  life,  mental  prayer,  the  examinations  of 
*^  conscience,  the  reading  of  the  holy  scriptures,  the 
^'  frequentation  of  the  sacraments,  spiritual  retire- 
^*  ment,  the  exercises  of  the  presence  of  Grod,  and 
**  other  similar  practices  of  devotion.  He  took, 
*^  from  active  life,  all  that  might  ccmtribute  to  save 
**  and  bring  to  perfection  the  souls  of  our  neighbour ; 
'<  preaching,  catechising,  missions,  as  well  amongst 
*'  the  faithful  as  amongst  infidels ;  visiting  hospitals, 
^*  the  direction  of  consciences,  and  the  instruction 
*^  of  youth.  But  this  last,  he  more  particulariy 
^*  r^^arded :  for,  in  the  general  corruption  which 
*'  then  reigned,  he  thought  he  could  reform  the 
*^  worid  by  no  better  means,  than  infusing  the  love 
^*  of  virtue  into  children  before  they  had  contracted 
'^  evil  habits.  He  hoped. that  those  young  giants, 
^*  growing  up  with  christian  impressions»  would 
<(  makeinnocence  flouridi  in  all  states  and  conditions 
•*  in  civil  life.'* 

The  insHtiiie  of  the  society  of  Jesus  is  comprised 
ip  four  works  written  and  published  by  St  Ignatius. 
1st.  A  Form  for  the  examination  of  those,  who  seek 
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admittance  into  the  Society;  2d.  Its  Constitutions; 
^d.  Tlie  Rules  to  be  observed  by  its  public  function- 
aries; and  4th.  Explanatory  Declarations.  To  these, 
should  be  added,  the  buHs  of  popes  establishing  and 
confirming  the  order ; — the  decrees  of  subsequent 
congregations,  and  the  regulations  of  subsequent 
generals;  (among  which,  those  of  Lainez  and 
Aquaviva  are  particularly  respected  by  the  order) ; 
and  some  other  documents  of  authority.  All  of 
them  were  collected  and  published  by  the  Jesuits' 
themselves  at  Antwerp,  in  nine  duodecimo  volumes 
in  1635.  Those,  which  were  written  by  St.  Ignatius, 
were  published  at  Rome  in  1558  and  1559;  ^ 
separate  and  beautiful  edition  of  the  constitutions 
was  published  at  Prague  in  1757,  in  2  vols,  fblio. 

TTie  most  interesting  of  the  smaller  tracts  is  the 
Ratio  atque  Institutio  studiorwn  Societatisjesu; — 
the  Editio  originaUsmcastratay  published  in  1586, 
in  8vo.  in  collegiosocietatis  Romte,  is  a  typographical 
curiosity,  and  was  once  sought  by  book  collectors 
on  the  continent  with  marvellous  avidity.  For 
many  years,  the  only  copy  of  it  which  was  known 
to  exist,  was  in  the  Library  of  a  Dominicaii  convent 
at  Toulouse,  in  which  it  was  most  religiously  pre- 
served under  lock  and  key  and  the  seal  of  the  order : 
three  other  copies  0^  the  edition  have  been  since 
discovered. 

The  following  circumstance  gave  rise  to  it:  a  view 
of  the  contentions  produced  by  discordant  opinions, 
even  on  questions  of  indifference,  induced  Aquaviva, 
then  the  general  of  the  society,  to  assemble  a  com. 
mittee  of  the  order,  composed  of  a  Spanish,  a 
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Poituguefie,  a  French,  an  Austrian,  a  German  of 
ib»  north,  and  a  Ramai)  j^6iut,-^to  define  certain 
general  rules  for  fixing  the  choice  of  o^nions,  when 
they  disagreed.  The  committee  compiled  this  cele- 
brated tr^ct: — it  contained  an  admission,  but  in 
▼ery  guarded  terms,  thM^  something  li^e  a  diflSdrence 
from  the  opinions  of  St«  Thomas  of  Aquin  might 
occasionally  be  allowed*  At  this,  the  dominicans, 
feelipg  for  the  honour  of  their  order,  of  which 
St  Thomas  was  i^  splendid  onwnent,  and  ^  Uttte 
instigated  by  the  Spanish  jewts,  who  felt  for  the 
honour  of  their  country,  which  hud  given  Hrth  to 
St.  Thomas,  took  alarm,  and  denounced  the  woik  to 
the  inquisition.  Upon  this,  the  coj^  were  cidled 
in }  and  a  new  edition,  in  which  the  o&nsive  pas* 
sages  were  softened,  was  published  in  1591  j  but 
even  this  edition  is  rare^. 

To  the  generality  of  reader^,  father  Ju¥enj(:i^s 
BoUq  ducendi  atquc  docendi^  1  vol.  %vo.  will  appear 
^  utuch  more  interesting  and  useful  work :  persons 
eiqpiged  in  th^  study  of  polite  literatiu^,  or  em-^ 
ployed  in  t;e9chvig  it,  vrill  derive  the  greateet 
pleasure  and  i^vifitage  from  the  penwl  oi  this 
essays — ^it  is  written  with  gr^  tsuste,  learoing  An4 
judgment. 

*  See  Simon's  Biblioth6que  Critique,  ou  Recueil  de  diyenet 
pieces  critique,  public  par  M.  de  Sainjore,  yoI.  i.  c.  iv.  p.  37. 
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XXVII.  3. 

Father  Persotts. 

Father  Parscms,  the  founder  of  the  Engiii^ 
mianon  of  the  sooiety  of  Jesns^  was,  to  me  his  own 
words,  ^  horn  in  the  paririi  of  Stowey  in  SotnerMt* 
^^  sinie,  in  the  year  1546 ;  one  year  before  king 
^'  Henry  died  ;  to  which  psridi,  there  came  soon 
*^  after,  out  of  Deronshire,  to  be  vicar  there,  J<^ 
^  Hayword,  a  mtnom  good  priest,  that  had  been  a 
**  canon  rq;ular  before,  and  ihk  man  lived  there  for 
^  thirty  yeanr  together,  nntil  after  fother  Fersons'i 
*'  departure  out  of  England  ;  who,  having  been  his 
^  master  in  theLatm  tongue,  and  likiis^his  forward*- 
''  nessin  leammg,  did  ever  afterwaandsbear  a  q»ecial 
*^  affection  towards  him«  His  parents  were  right 
''  honest  people,  and  of  the  most  substantial  of  thw 
^  degree  among  their  naghbours,  while  tibey  Kved; 
^^  and  bis  father  was  reconeikd  to  die  clmrdi,  by 
<<  Mr.  Bryant  the  martyr ;  and  his  mother,  a  grave 
^'  and  virtuous  matron,  living  divers  yaar^  and 
**  dying  in  fflgltt  out  of  her  counlay  for  her  co«- 
**  science  V* 

About  the  year  1523,  Persons  was  admitted  into 
Baliol  college  in  Oxford;  in  1568,  he  was  received 
bachelor  of  arts,  and  soon  after,  obtained  a  fellow- 
ship; in  1574,  he  was  appointed  bursar  for  fourteen 
years;  but  soon  afterwu*ds,  resigned  that  charge 

•  A  Manifestaticm  of  the  great  folly  and  bad  spirit  of 
certayne  m  England  calling  themaelTet  lecular  PrietU,  4to. 
1602, 
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and  took  his  leave  of  Oxford.  He  travdled  to 
Kome}  and,  in  June  1575,  was  admitted  into  tlie 
society  of  Jesus.  He  became  one  of  the  chief  peni- 
tentiaries in  Rome,  being  appointed  confessor  in 
that  chair,  where  the  pope  himself  confessed* — His 
learning,  particularly  in  all  that  related  to  the  reii* 
gious  or  civil  history  of  his  country,  or  the  re%iaiui 
or  civil  history  of  the  times,  his  mental  energy,  his 
activity,  his  persevenanoe,  and  his  dexterity  in  die 
management  both  of  the  greatest  and  smallest  con* 
cems,  it  is  impossible  to  deny.  Bold  in  his  schemes 
and  fertile  in  his  expedients ;  equally  pow«:ful  in 
attack  and  skilful  in  defimee,  no  difficulty  dis- 
heartened, no  danger  alarmed,  no  resistance  wearied 
him.  His  tdents  were  often  compared  with  those 
of  cardinal  AUmi;  but  these  extraordinary  men 
were  mther  equal  than  alike :  the  gentle  wisdom  of 
the  cardinal  always  charmed  and  frequently  subdued 
his  adversaries ;  the  impetuosity  and  address  of 
Persons  none  but  the  most  powerful  oj^pon^its 
could  withstand.  Ti^s  difference  in  their  charaeter 
is  alike  discoverable  in  their  writings.  The  com- 
positions of  the  former  are  admirable  for  their 
tender  simplicity  and  mild  unassuming  dignity: 
those  of  the  latter,  for  their  strength,  vehem^ice, 
and  adroitness. 

The  contentions  in  the  English  college  at  Rome 
have  been  noticed ;  they  appear  to  have  originated 
from  a  partiality,  which  Mr.  Maurice  Clenock,  the 
president,  a  gentleman  of  Welch  extraction^  was 
supposed  to  shew  to  the  Cambro-British,  members 
of  the  community.    Founded  or  unfounded,  the 
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iiotkm  gare  great  oflfence,  and  the  malcratents  ma^ 
an  applicatioiiy  first  to  the  cardinal  protector,  and 
afterwards  to  the  pope,  praying  that  the  president 
might  be  removed,  and  the  college  j^aced  undertfae 
care  of  the  fathers  of  the  society  of  Jesus.  The 
cardinal  declared  in  favoar  of  the  president;  di^ 
jesnits  declined  the  office  i  and  to  support  the  pro- 
priety.  of  their  refiisal,  cited  a  decree  of  their  second 
e<»igr^ati<m,  which  directed  that,  *^  as  the  conduct 
^'  of  such  estaUishments  would  necessarily  employ 
*^  the  whole  time  of  some  ^f  their  aUest  men, 
**  whose  labours  the  society  could  not  afford  to 
*^  spare,  they  should  avoid  the  dbaige  of  seminaries, 
*^  whenever  it  was  in  their  power*''  The  disturb* 
a&ces  continuing,  thirty-three  of  the  party  quitted 
the  seminary,  o£fering  at  the  same  time,  to.  return 
to  it,  and  to  demean  themselves  according  to.  rule, 
if  they  diould  be  placed  under  the  government  of 
die  society.  This  was  represented  to  the  pope,  by 
Godwdl  ihe  bidiop  of  St.  Asaph,  and  by  sir.Richard 
Shelley  the  ffnx^  prior  of  the  Englidi  knights  of 
Jerusafem.  His  holiness^  in  virtue  of  his  supreme 
authority,  ccunmanded  the  jesilits  td  accept  ike  fn^ 
sidency :  th^  obeyed},  and  an  Italian  Jesuit  was 
aecordii^ly  appdnted  to  the  office,  with  the  afpro* 
bation  of  Allen,  and  of  several  other  distiDgi^died 
cadidics^  But,  in  1584,  a  fresh  scene  of  contrition 
arose ;  Chuidius  AquavivA,  then  the  geroral  of  tiie 
aaciety,  was  so  disgusted' with  it,  that  he  came  to 
t2ie  resdution  of  resignmgthe  college  into  the  haiids 
of  the  pope.  But  doctor  Stapleton>  (the  most 
honourable  name,  after  Dr.  Allen's,  among  tiie 
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csthoiic  secular  deigy  of  that  tiine).  Dr.  Barrett; 
tbtf  piwideiit  of  tlie  college  at  Rhekiia^  iUier 
Deril^rrinre,  prior  of  the  fliiglidi  cartkiisiaiifl,  mr 
Fnmcb  Engl^ld^  and  odier  Engliah  exilei  of 
eminence,  remonatr^^ed  against  this  meature,  a&d 
finally  extorted  from  the  general,  a  rebetant  con- 
senty  diat  the  eoUege  should  renuun  under  die 
go?«mment  of  the  Jesuits.  A  letter,  which  Dr.^ 
StapletOQ  addressed  on  this  svbject  to  the  cardinal 
protector,  was  subscribed  by  twenty-one  doctora 
and  priests  of  the  Kagiidi  secular  clergy,  and  by 
eighty  English  gentlemen,  then  exiled  abroad  for 
their  reli^im.  The  ardu(Nis  task  of  pecifyiBg  the 
trouUes  of  the  coU^^e  was  del^ated  to  hlher 
Persons  :  by  a  mixture  of  moderaticm  andfimnjeas^ 
he  sttcoeeded,  but  with  difficulty,  in  composing 
thmn. 

Hisactifity  and  talent  were  afterwards  employed 
in  founding  otiier  establishments  on  the  continenty 
both  for  Inii^]^  up  priests  for  the  English  mission^ 
and  for  tbe  general  education  of  the  catholic  youth 
of  England,  The  principal  of  tiiese  were  the 
eollegee  of  Madrid,  Valladolid  and  Seville.  Those 
at  Madrid  and  Senile  did  not  proq^er;  but  the 
college  of  VaUadoHd  was  competed  in  1589,  and 
fhrmshfdbyBr.  Allen,  on  Un-ee  different  occasions, 
wilh  professors  and  students  from  tbe  English  col^ 
leges  at  Douay  and  Rheims.  The  three  collages^ 
which  we  have  mentionedr  were  under  the  direction 
of  Jesuit  presidents,  and  frimished  the  society  wiA 
novices,  who  were  afterwards  admitted  into  it,  and 
served  in  the  l^nglish  mission. 
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Hie  writer,  ia  hk  rmewiheB  reqpeedng  these 
ooU^ges,  hti  diwovered  no  s^xamd  for  (mj^osiag 
tfaftt  the  Jesuits  werp  bhuooeaUe,  in  the  tromactiioiii 
f^specting  the  Roimui  cdlage  when  it  waa  taken 
frpm  the  secular  clergy  and  ^^aead  in  thw  hands : 
but  the  good  policy  of  diis  measnre,  and  of  jdscing 
jemiits  at  the  head  of  the  secular  colleges  at  Madrid» 
Seville  and  Valladolid,  appears  to  him  very  drabtfiiL 
For,  thoi^h  there  be  no  just  reason  to  impute  to 
the  Jesuits  unfair  dealings  with  the  scholars,  the 
inevituble  tendency  of  such  an  arrangement  was  to 
draw  the  most  promising  youths  educated  in  them 
into  the  society,  and  to  leave  only  the  refuse  to 
the  secular  cleigy*  A  similar  objection  mi^t  be 
misde  to  the  general  admission  of  persons  into  the 
society,  after  they  had  taken  orders,  as,  ha  all  theae 
Cfiaes,  the  expense  of  the  cleigyman's  educetion  feU 
on  the  secular  dei^,  the  fruit,  the  honour,  and  the 
service  to  be  d^ved  from  his  acquirements  aoorued 
to  the  Jesuits.  The  Roman  #ee  was  made  sennUe 
of  l^e  olgections  to  theie  lute  parefesaii^e :  pope 
Urban  vili,  in  i^f  5f  mmd  •  deciw  which  pr^ 
^ed  that  the  alumni  of  ihe  English  colleges 
diould  not  be  admitted  into  any  relif^us  orden 
societys  or  congr^ation }  md  tbut  if  they  were  so 
admitted,  l&eir  vows  dmuld  he  null:  this  prohibitioa 
vms  repeat^  and  confirmed  in  i66a,  by  a  Imef  of 

Alexander  vm  * 

* 

a  Dodd,  voL  iit»  d77t  ^  the  Appends  wa  4iaU  tranfoiibe 
ftfia  t^e  Bfitisb  Axdmolog^  <vqL  xiii,  p^  951),  abb4  MamiV 
brief  chronological  account  of  sU  the  religion*  establiBhrnents 
made  by  the  Briti>sh  and  Irish  catholics  on  the  continent  of 
Europe. — Bee  Appx.  note  II. 
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In  1594)  fsther  Persons  founded  the  celdbrdied 
ccXlege,  of  St«  Omers,  the  principal  establishment 
of  the  English  Jesuits  on  the  continent,  and  in  i6o5» 
a  house  at  Louvaine,  for  their  novicesi  which,  in 
161 1,  was  transferred  to  Watten,  a  town  in  the 
yicinity  of  St.  Omers.  In  1616  Mr.  Geoi^  Talbot 
aften'mrds  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  founded  for  the 
Jesuits  a  college  at  Liege,  and  obtained  for  it  a  con- 
siderable annual  pension  from  the  duke  of  Bavaria. 
Grammar,  poetry,  and  rhetoric  were  taught  in  the 
collie  at  St.  Omers;  I%ilosophy  and  divinity  at 
Liege.  In  1620,  the  Jesuits  established  their  pro- 
fessed house  at  Ghent ;  it  was  particularly  destined 
for  the  infirm  and  aged,  and  for  such  as  were  other- 
wise disabled  from  active  duty  in  the  society. 
At  first  the  Jesuits  sent  oh  the  English  mission, 
were  governed  by  a  superior  styled  a  prefect :  this 
office  was  held  successively  by  the  fathers  Persons, 
Weston,  Garnet,  Holtby  and  Walpole.  Ih  1619, 
they  were  erected  into  a  vice-provinciate  in  con- 
junction with  the  Belgic  society;  in  16*3,  they 
were  raised  to  a  provinciate :  the  terms  in  which 
the  general  conferred  this  distinction  on  them,  are 
highly  honourable  to  them. 

In  1606,  Aquaviva  formed  a  code  of  regulations 
for  the  government  of  the  Jesuits  on  the  English 
mission,  ai^d  their  foreign  establishments. 

The  whole  body  of  the  English  Jesuits  was  to  be 
sulgect  to  a  prefect,  who  was  to  be  called,  the  pre* 
feet  of  the  missions ;  he  was  to  be  appointed  by  the 
general  of  the  order.  The  rectors  of  the  foreign 
seminaries  were  to  communicate  with  him^  and 
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produee  their  accounts  to  hinu  The  foreign  semi- 
Diries,  says  Aquaviva,  and  the  whole  cause  of  the 
English  catholics,  depending  principally  on  the 
kii^  of  Spain,  and  frequent  recourse  to  his  court 
being  on  this  account  necessary,  the  prefect  of  the 
missions  was  ordinarily  to  reside  in  Spain,  but,  in  his 
absence,  some  person,  appointed  by  the  general  of 
the  order,  was  to  reside  there ;  some  Jesuit  also  was 
to  reside  in  Handera. — He  was  to  attend  to  the 
general  concerns  of  the  catholic  body,  and  parti- 
cularly to  the  concerns  of  the  for^gn  sraiinaries; 
but,  except  on  pressing  occasioiis,  he  was  not  to 
intameddle  with  the  concerns  of  individuds. 

Aquayiva  behaved,  on  several  occasions,  with 
great  generosity,  towards  the  English  catholics, 
in  reply  to  a  cluuge,  brought  against  father 
Persons,  of  diverting  to  the  use  of  the  soci^, 
several  sums  of  money  designed  for  the  general  use 
of  the  laiglish  catholics,  he  thus  expresses  hims^. 
'*  If  it  can  be  proved,  that  the  body  of  the  sodety,; 
^'  or  any  man  hereof,  had  to  their  use  received  out 
*^  of  England,  not  two  hundred  thousand  crowni^'!^ 
(one  of  the  sums,  which  he  was  chaiged  with  re- 
ceiving), **  but  two  hundred  pence,  to  be  bestowedin 
^*  benefit  of  the  said  society,  and  not  onEnglishmen^ 
**  or  the  English  cause,  then  I  am  content  that  all  the 
^^  rest  olgected  by  the  slanderers  should  be  granted 
**  for  true. — Mr.  Charles  Basset,  Mr.  Geoi^ 
^'  Gilbert  and  others  left  divers  good  sums  of 
"  money,  freely  given  to  the  said  society,  or  to  be 
**  disposed  by  them  at  their  pleasure ;  and  namely 
**  the  latter  of  the  two,  left  by  testament,  yet  extant^ 
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^*  e^ht  hundred  crowns,  in  gift  to  the  house  of  pro* 
*^  bi^onof  St.  Andrews  atR(»ne:  whereof,  or  of  any 
*'  other  such  gift,  the  genend  that  now  is,  Claudius 
'*  Aquaviva  would  never  suffer  any  one  penny  to 
^<  be  admitted,  either  to  the  use  of  the  society  6t 
*'  to  any  friend  of  t^in,  but  only  to  be  distributed 
**  to  Englishmen  in  necessity^  and  to  the  use  of  the 
*'  Ekif^isb  causoi  as  it  was«  And  the  i(Aiege  6i 
^  Rheittis  had  of  this  ted  of  other  money  left  by 
^<  die  ame  gMtleflian»  wheu  he  died,  to  the  artn^ 
^  tviiaeid;  of  die  Mid  Jesuits,  two  thousaikd  croimil 
^  in  gold,  and  die  body  of  die  soeiety  nevef  A 
^<  penny,  atf  to  this  day  appeanHh  by  i&aidfcst 
♦'  racoids  V 

The  astAbltthaeiiti  tbuo  fottded  ttid  orgami^ 
by  Mier  Perfons^  wore  lastmg  mcmutiients  of  htis 
Mai  £at  icligion,  the  peraeforiag  ea^fgf  6f  his 
and,  luBitakttU  and  Mi  addfoss*  Itis  to  be  iib^ 
8tt-v0d>  tkrt^  great  harmotiy  stibtisted  betwoea  hittr 
aaddoetw  Allenj  it  is  admitted  that  Persons  was 
highly  insmntntal  kt  proourii^  for  his  friend  the 
e*p  of  cardinals 

*  Mauiftf  tidion,  p.  lo^  s. 
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CHAP.  XX vm. 

THE  DIVISION  OF  EUROPE  AT  THIS  PERIOD  OF-  THE 
PRESENT  HISTORY,  INTO  A  CATHOLIC  AND  A 
PROTESTANT  PARTY  :    ITS  CONSEQUEl^CES. 

Amcixnt  and  modem  history  d^fer  in  nothiog  so 
mueh,  as  the  absence  oi  religious  wass  and  earn 
tMYtraes  froiB  the  forBnet,  and  the  kige  apice^ 
which  they  occiqiy  m  th^  tattar.  Disriiig  the  sne^ 
eessiYe  periods  of  the  Aaqpriat^  Feiaiaii,  M«cado* 
UMM,  wd  Bomaii  em/bm,  the  glMid  pditieal  did* 
sion  of  the  woiid  was^  into  the  states  witfuit  the 
smiy  ef  those  poweiiid  M»piies»  and  the  itatea  be*' 
yottd  it.  At  the  ettd  of  the  iftk  eentwy  of  the 
chiistittt  mat  by  £»*  the  giaater  part  of  Enizopa 
Has  BenEHi ;  but^  after  the  death  of  Tnrjaii,  tim 
RomwsceiMed  to  be  eonqiuetoBS ^  and  soon sftea^t 
w^nrds  the  faaxhsnam  of  the  north  aad-iiortAi-easI 
began  to  invade  their  tenilories  ou  every  side,  aad 
to  ereet  wl  their  ruins,  a  multitiide  of  priiM^iaUtis^ 
mdcq^endeot  on  each  other,  hot  aiuted  by  the  pro« 
fioBsion  of  a  connnon  reI%ion>  by  a  common  ngard 
for  its  interests,  and  by  a  common  submission,  in 
reli^us  ooncems,  to  the  pope»  as  their  common 
head*  By  degrees^  Austria,^  France,  Spain  and 
£^;land,  became  lite  European  pcmers  of  die  fesC 
order.  The  union  of  the  imperial  and  SpanSs^ 
crowns  on  the  head  of  Charles  V^  produced  confe- 
deiBciea  against  him.  The  French  monascb  was 
always  at  their  head }    and  Europe  iJiua 
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divided  into  two  new  parties,  the  Austrian  and  the 
IVench. 

The  reformation  arrived :  and  then,  according 
to  Scheller  *»  *^  the  interests  of  the  European  states^ 
**  which,  till  that  time,  had  been  national,  ceased  to 
<<  be  such ;  and  the  interests  of  religion  formed  a 
<<  bond  of  union,  among  subjects  of  different  go- 
**  vemments,  who,  till  this  time,  had  been  uiycnown 
*'  to  each  other.  A  sentiment  more  powerful  in 
**  the  heart  of  man  than  even  the  love  of  his 
*^  country,  rendered  him  capable  of  perceptions 
**  and  feelings  which  reached  beyond  its  limits : 
**  the  French  calvinist  found  himself  more  in  con- 
'*  tact  with  a  calvinist  in  England,  Germany, 
**  Holland,  or  Geneva,  than  with  a  catholic  of  his 
"own  country."  This  efiected  a  new  political  divi- 
non  of  Europe:  France  siding  with  the  sepa- 
ratists from  the  church  oi  Rome,  and  introducing 
to  the  aid  <^  their  common  cause,  the  Ottoman 
power,  became  the  real  head  of  one  party  ;  Austria 
was  the  head  of  the  other.  But  when,  upon  the 
abdication  c£  Charles  V,  his  Grerman  were  divided 
from  his  Spanish  states,  and  the  civil  wars  of 
France  weakened  her  connections  with  the  pro- 

*  Histoire  de  la  Guerre  de  trente  aii8,-~cited  by  M.  de 
Bonidd,  in  hii  interestiiig  eisqr,  *'  De  FUnite  Religieuse  en 
**  Earope  f"— inserted  in  the  Anbigu  of  Peltier,  No.  cxxy. — 
This  journal  contains  several  other  essays  of  Bonald,  on  sub- 
jects of  literature  and  history,  which  shew  great  learning,  an 
excdlekit  taste,  and  profound  observation. — S^  also  "Les 
T^ntables  Auteurs  de  la  Revolution  de  Fkance  de  1789,  Svo. 
NirafAi^l,  1797. . 
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testant  powers  and  the  Porte,  Philip  H.  of  Spain 
and  Elizabeth  of  England  became  the  conspicuous 
characters.  Philip,  with  the  aid  of  Bavaria^  was 
the  centre  of  the  catholic  system  ;  Elizabeth,  with 
the  United  Provinces  at  her  disposition,  was  at  the 
head  of  the  protestant.  During  this  period,  Ger- 
many, under  the  peaceable  influence  of  Rudolph, 
took  no  part  in  the  contest;  but  all  the  temporal, 
and,  (which  was  of  much  greater  consequence),  all 
the  spiritual  power  of  Rome,  co-operated  with  the 
Spaniard,  and  placed  the  pope  in  the  van  of  the 
catholic  array.  Then,  if  Scheller's  remarks  be 
just,  the  protestants  in  every  coiuitry  subject  to 
the  Spanish  sway,  would  be  partisans  of  Elizabeth, 
and  every  catholic  in  the  territories  subject  to  her 
dominion  or  controul,  would  be  favourable  to  the 
designs  of  Philip  and  the  pope.  Pursuing  his  rea- 
soning, it  would  follow,  that  this  would  be  particu* 
larlythe  case  of  the  clergy  of  each  division,  on  account 
of  their  nearer  interests  in  the  concerns  of  religion-; 
and  still  more  the  case  of  the  catholic  clergy,  on 
account  of  their  intimate  connection  with  the 
Roman  see,  and  graduated  dependanee  upon  her. 

Now  if  we  examine  the  conduct  of  the  foreign 
protestants  ^id  the  English  catholics  by  Scheller's 
observation,  we  shall  find  the  result]  very  favour- 
able to  the  lattet. — While  England  was  at  peace 
with  France,  Elizabeth  supplied  the  protestant 
insui^ents  with  men,  ammunition  and  money,  con- 
dttded  an  offensive  and  defensive  treaty  with  them, 
and  was  put  by  them  into  possession  of  Havre  de 
Grace,  which  commanded  the  mouth  of  the  Seine,. 

VOL.  III.  N 
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and  was,  on  that  account,  esteemed  and  denomi- 
nated the  key  of  France.  In  the  same  manner, 
while  England  was  at  peace  with  Spain,  Elizabeth 
fomented  the  revolt  of  the  protestant  Flemings, 
entered  into  a  similar  treaty  with  them,  sent  them 
similar  supplies,  encouraged  her  subjects  to  outrage 
Philip  in  the  European,  West  Indian,  and  Souih 
American  seas  and  ^ores,  and  readily  accepted  the 
o£fer  of  the  states  of  Holland,  that  her  ambassador 
should  be  admitted  into  their  council*. 

On  tlie  other  hand, — notwithitinding  the  illegi- 
timacy, or  at  most,  the  dubious  Intimacy  of 
Elizabeth,  notwithstandii^  her  proscription  of  the 
catholic  religion  and  her  persecution  of  the  catholics, 
notwithstanding  Ike  plausible  pretension  of  the 
Scottish  queeft  to  the  throne  of  England,  and  not- 
withstanding the  sentence  of  deposition  fulminated 
by  the  pope  against  Elizabeth,  the  practical  allegi* 
ance  of  her  catholic  subjects  was  unshaken : — ^we 
shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  mention  the  ex- 
emplary loyalty  of  the  universal  body  to  their  queen 
in  the  hour  of  her  danger. 

It  may  be  admitted,  that,  while  the  catholics 
were  placed  under  these  trying  circumstances,  and 
were  so  unjustly  and  so  cruelly  treated,  it  was 
natural  to  fear  their  disaffection,  and  that  state 
policy  would,  therefore,  both  require  and  justify 

*  These  infitances  of  Elizabeth's  interference  with  the 
rebellious  subjetts  of  France  and  Spain,  are  candidly  men- 
tioned by  Hume ;  and  eloquently  brought  forward  in  the 
Responsio  ad  edictum  £lizd)eth8ej  noticed  in  a  future  part  of 
this  work. 
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precaution.  Still,  before  guilt  was  committed,  or  the 
meditation  of  it  discovered,  however  just  it  might 
be  to  hold  out  the  terrors  of  persecution  and  pu- 
nishment, the  infliction  of  them  was  unjustifiable. 
On  the  other  hand,  prudence  required  from  the 
catholics,  that  they  should  av6id  every  thing  that 
could  provoke  suspicion^  and  embrace  every  lawfiil 
measure,  which  was  likely  to  conciliate  either  the 
sovereign  or  the  people ;  that  they  should  limit  their 
intercourse  with  the  see  of  Rome,  as  much  as  the 
principles  of  their  religion  allowed;  that  they 
should  have  no  political  relations  with  Spain,  or  any 
other  foreign  power;  and  no  intercourse  with  the 
queen  of  Scots ;  that  they  should  abstain  from  all 
state  concerns,  particulariy  those,  which  regarded 
the  royal  succession ;  that  they  should  avail  them- 
selves of  every  opportunity  of  testifying  their  abso- 
lute and  unqualified  allegiance  to  her  majesty  ;  and 
that  even  in  spiritual  matters  they  should  adopt,  as 
far  as  the  true  doctrines  of  their  religion  admitted, 
all  arrangements  that  would  please,  and  avoid  all 
that  would  be  offensive  to  government.  This,  good 
sense  and  duty  prescribed  to  the  flock ;  this,  their 
pastors,  and  this,  in  a  particular  manner,  the  su- 
preme pontiff  of  their  church  should  have  preached 
to  them,  and  confirmed  by  words  and  example. 

To  this  conduct  also  the  government  of  Elizabeth 
should  have  invited  her  catholic  subjects.  They 
should  have  reflected  that,  while  catholics  peaceably 
obeyed  the  processes  of  her  courts,  cheerfully  served 
in  her  fleets  and  armies,  and  did  no  act  inconsistent 
with  true  allegiance,  they  filled  the  full  measure 
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of  a  subject's  dutj  :  they  should  have  considered, 
that  nothing  wounds  the  feelings,  either  of  the 
informed  or  the  uninformed^  so  much,  as  vio- 
lence to  their  religious  principles;  they  should 
^ve  recollected,  how  the  catholic  mind  must  have 
been  lacerated  by  what  had  recently  taken  place ; 
they  should  therefore  have  been  ready  to  excuse 
some  intemperance,  some  hasty  ebullitions  of  incon- 
siderate zeal ;  they  should  not  have  been  eager  to 
find  out  what  was  reprehensible ;  when  guilt  ap- 
peared, they  should  not  have  punished  it  on  the 
innocent ;  and,  above  all,  they  should  have  kept 
steadily  in  view,  that  crime  and  misdemeanor  are 
the  only  just  objects  of  penal  infliction ;  and  that,  in 
mere  creed  or  mere  worship,  there  is  not,  in  respect 
to  the  state,  either  crime  or  misdemeanor. 

Such)  at  the  time  to  which  our  subject  has  now 
led  us,  ought  to  have  been  the  conduct  of  the  English 
catholics  and  protestants  toward  each  other :  how 
far  they  pursued  it,  will  appear  in  the  following 
pages. 
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CHAP.   XXIX. 

PENAL  ACTS  OF  THE  FIRST  AND  FIFTH  YEARS  OF 
THE  REIGN  OF  QUEEN  ELIZABETH,  FOR  THE 
DENIAL  OF  THE  QUEEN's  ECCLESIASTICAL  SU- 
PREMACY J  AND  FOR  NOT  CONFORMING  TO  THE 
LEGISLATIVE  PROVISIONS  FOR  THE  UNIFORMITY 
OF   THE   COMMON   PRATER. 

1558—1563- 

In  the  history  of  religious  persecution^  the  pend 
and  sanguinary  laws  passed  by  the  parliaments  of 
queen  Ehzabeth,  and  the  numerous  instances,  in 
which  they  were  carried  into  execution,  fill  a  con- 
siderable space :  we  shall  endeavour  to  bring  them 
properly  before  the  view  of  the  reader,  so  far  as  they 
directly  or  indirectly  affected  the  English  catholics. 
-  1 .  Two  such  acts,  each  extiemely  penal,  were 
passed  in  the  first  year  of  the  queen :  the  first,  for 
abolishing  papal  jurisdiction  and  establishing  the 
queen's  supremacy ;  the  other,  for  efi^ing  uni- 
formity of  common  prayer. 

By  the  first  of  these  statutes,  archbishops,  bishops, 
and  other  ecclesiastical  officers  or  ministers,  and  all 
temporal  officers  and  ministers,  and  generally  all 
persons  recdving  the  queen's  fee,  who  refused  to 
take  the  oath  of  supremacy  prescribed  by  that  act, 
and  mentioned  in  a  former  page  of  this  work,  were 
incapacitated  from  holding  any  office  ;  and  all,  who 
denied  the  supremacy,  were,  for  the  first  oflence^ 
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punishable  by  forfeiture  of  goods  and  chattels  ;  for 
the  second,  subjected  to  the  penalties  of  a  praemu- 
nire ;  and  for  the  third,  rendered  guilty  of  high 
treason. 

None  however,  except  persons  holding  ecclesias- 
tical or  civil  offices,  could  be  required  to  take  the 
oath ;  and  none  but  thpse,  who  voluntarily  denied 
the  queen's  sujNreniacy,  were  subjected  to  other 
penalties.  Thus,  the  operation  of  this  act,  tjiougfa 
severe,  was  limited. 

3.  The  second  of  the  acts,  which  we  have  men- 
tioned, enjoined  all  ministers  to  use  Uie  book  of 
common  prayer,  and  none  other,  in  the  celehratian 
of  the  divine  service ;  and  provided  that  every 
minister  refusing  to  use  it,  or  using  any  oth^,  or 
speaking  in  degradation  of  the  common  prayer, 
should,  if  not  beneficed,  be,  for  Uie  first  offence, 
imprisoned  one  year;  for  the  second,, imprisoned  for 
life;  and  if  beneficed,  should  f^r  the  first  offence, 
be  imprisoned  during  six  monUis^andforfeit  a  year's 
value  of  hisbene^ce;  fo^  the^second,  deprived  of  )iis 
benefice  and  puffer  one  year's  iniprisonment ; — and 
fi^r  the  third,  in  addition  to  deprivation,  be  impri- 
soned for  life.  It  furthei:  provided,  tha|;,  if  any 
person  should  ^peak  in  derogation  of  the  hoffk  of 
common  prayer,  or  prevent  the  reading  of  it,  w 
cause  any  other  service  to  be  read,  he  should  fp^rfeit, 
for  the  first  oflfence,  one  hundred  inarlu;  for  the 
second,  four  hundred  %  and  for  t^  third,  ,all  Ij/s 
goods  and  chattels,  and  be  imprisoned  for  life.  , 

The  qperation  of  this  statute  waa  also  limited :;  it 
afl^ted  only  the  protestant  clergy,  and  persons  in 
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general,  who  shoold  speak  against  the  common 
prayer-book. 

3.  Some  disturbances  attributed  to  catholics  in 
the  north,  but  which  do  not  appear  to  have  been  of 
magnitude,  occasioned  an  act  to  be  passed  in  the 
fifth  year  of  the  rdgn  of  hermi^esty ,  by  which  per- 
sons maintaining  the  autliCHrity  of  the  pope  or  the 
Roman  see  were  subjected  to  the  penalties  of  prae- 
munire: ecclesiastical  persons,  fellows  of  colleges  in 
the  universities,  and  officers  in  the  courts  of  justice 
were  compellable  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy 
under  the  penalty  of  praemunire  for  the  first  oflEence, 
and  those  c£  h^  treason  for  the  second :  and  per- 
mmSf  who  had  said  or  heard  mass,  mi^  have  the 
oath  tendered  to  them,  and  their  refusal  of  it  was 
punishafale  by  the  same  penahiei. 

This  act  considerably  extended  the  penal  code, 
and  q»erated  generally  on  the  whde  body  of  English 
catholics;  but  it  was  &r  from  being  generally 
carried  into  execution. 


CHAP.    XXX. 


nULL    OF    PIUS    THS    FIFTH,     EXCOMMUNICATING 

QjUSEN     ELISABETH  : PENAL     ENACTMENTS 

AOAIK8T   THE  CATHOLICS.  ,« 

1570. 

In  more  than  one  p^ge  of  his  different  works,  the 
writer  has  taken  occasion  to  express  his  opinion, 
that  the  daim  of  the  popes  to  temporal  power,  by 
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divine  right,  has  been  one  of  the  most  ealamitoui 
events  in  the  history  of  the  church :  its  efiects, 
since  the  reformation,  on  the  English,  Irish,  and 
Scottish  catholics  have  been  dreadful,  and  are  still 
felt  by  them  severely.  We  have  now  to  mention 
the  bull  of  Pius,  and  the  penal  enactments  by  which 
it  was  followed. 

XXX.  1. 

Bull  of  Pius  the  fifth. 

The  bull  of  Pfeul  III,  deposing  Henry  VIII,  and 
^>solving  his  subjects  from  their  allegiance,  and  the 
arrogant  answer  of  Paul  IV.  to  the  ambassador  of 
queen  Elisabeth,  have  been  mentioned:  we  have 
now  to  notice  the  bull,  ^<  Regnans  in  excdsis,''  of 
Pius  V.      After  reciting  h^r  offi^ioes,  this  pope, 
*^  out  of  the  fulness  of  his  apostolic  power,  dedares 
'*  Elizabeth,  being  an  heretic,  and  a  favourer  of 
**  heretics,  and  her  adherents  in  the  matter  afore* 
*^  said,  to  have  incurred  the  sentence  of  anathema, 
*^  and  to  be  cut  off  from  the  unity  of  the  body 
**  of  Christ."     "  Moreover,"  continues  the  pope, 
"  we  declare  her  to  be  deprived  of  her  pretended 
*^  title  to  the  kingdom  aforesaid,  and  of  all  do^ 
*•  minion,  dignity,  and  privilege  whatsoever:  and 
**  also  the  nobility,  subjects,  uid  people  of  the  said 
'*  kingdoms,  and  all  others,  which  have  in  any  sort 
"  sworn  unto  her,  to  be  for  ever  absolved  from 
"  every  such  oath,  and  all  manner  of  duty,  of  do- 
^'  minion,  allegiance  and  obedience ;  as  we  also  do, 
**  by  the  authority  of  these  presents,  absolve  them 
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**  and  do  deprive  the  same  Elizabeth  of  her  pre. 
**  tended  right  to  the  kingdom,  and  all  other  things 
**  aforiesud ;  and  we  do  command  and  interdict,  all 
^'  and  every  the  noblemen,  Bubjeets,  people  and 
**  others  aforesaid,  that  they  pt^smne  not  to  obey 
**  her,  w  her  monitions,  mandates,  and  laws^  and 
**  those,  which  shall  do  to  the  contrary,  we  -do 
*^  innodate  with  the  like  sentence  of  anathema; 

^^  And,  because  it  were  a  matter  of  too  much 
^<  difficulty  to  carry  these  presents  to  all  places, 
**  where  it  may  be  lieedfiil,  our  will  is,  that  the 
*'  copies  thereof,  under  a  public  notarjr's  hand,  and 
^^  sealed  with  the  seal  of  an  ecclesiastical  prelate^  or 
**  of  his  court,  shall  carry  altc^ther  the  same  credit 
^'  with  all'people,  judicial  and  extrajudicial^  asthese 
**  presents  should  do,  if  they  were  exfailHted  or 
*^  shewn. — Given  at  Rome,  at  St.  Peter's  in  the 
**  year  of  the  incamMio&  of  our  Lord  1570^  the 
'^^  5th  of  the  calends  of  May,  and  of-  our  popedom 
**  the  5th  year/* 

Such  was  this  celebrated  buU,  ever  to  be  con- 
demned, and  ever  to  be  lamented.  It  is  most 
clear, — that  the  pope  assumed  by  it  a  right,  the 
exercise  of  idiich  Christ  had  explicitly  disclaimed 
for  himself ;— that  it  tended  to  produce  a  civil  war 
between  the  queen's  protestant  and  catholic  sub- 
jects, with  all  the  horrors  of  a  disputed  succession^ 
and  that  it  necessarily  involved  a  multitude  of  re- 
spectable and  conscientious  individuals  in  the  bit- 
terest and  most  complicated  distress.  What  could 
have  fascinated  the  pontiff,  virtuous  and  pious,  as 
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all  htftorians  describe  him^  to  the  adoption  of  such 
a  measure  * ! 

Some  months  after  it  was  published,  Mr.  John 
Felton,  a  catholic  gentleman,  affixed  it  to  the  gate 
t>f  the  palace  of  the  Ushop  of  London.  He  was 
^iprehended,  and  tried  for  high  treason ;  he  con- 
ioaaed  the  fact,  was  found  guilty,  and  deservedly 
execnted.  The  Englii^  catholics  rq>robated  his 
conduct,  and  never  accepted  the  bull.  Felton  him- 
aelf  acknowledged  the  guilt  of  the  action,and  begged 
her  majesty's  for^veness. 

^*  The  bull  of  pope  Pius  V.  against  que^i  Eliza- 
^*  bedi,''  says  Strype  t,  "  was  set  up  in  Paris  at 
'<  Pont  St.  Estienue,  containing  the  selfngame  mat- 
*^  tetf  and  on  the  same  day,  (March  the  2d),  that 
*^  Fdton aet  it  up  at  St.  Paul's,  Londcm:  puttti^ 
«<  hw  under  a  curse,  and  all  that  adhered  to  her  ; 
^^and  ainolving  her  subjects  from  their  oath  of 
'^  all^iance :  and  those,  that  should  obey  her,  to 
^*  be  involved  under  the  said  oirse.  This  insolent 
<<  bull  may  be  read  at  length  in  our  histories :  and 
^<  particularly,  in  Camden's  Elizabetht  The  people 
^*  of  JPftris  flodced  mightily  togeth^  about  it.  Tlie 
^^  queen's  ambassadors,  then  in  Enmce,  were  the 
*^  lord  Buckhurst  and  Mr.  Walsingham,  whose  ser^ 
**  Tint  went  boldly  and  tore  it  down  and  brought 

*  Pope  Pius  V.  was  beatified  by  Clement  X.  in  1678,  and 
canonized  by  Clement  XI.  in  1713 ;  his  festiYal  holds  its  place 
in  the  Roman  calendar,  on  the  5th  of  May :  but  in  canonizing 
a  saint,  the  church  is  far  from  canonizing  aO  his  actions. 

f  Ann.  Ref.  vol.ii.  p.  17. 
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'^it  to  his  master,  who,  with  the  lord  Buckhurst, 
**  after  some  conference,  repaired  to  the  king  and 
*'  immediately  broke  with  him  in  that  behalf.  He, 
*'  calling  Walsingham  unto  him,  asked  him  the  con- 
**  tents  of  the  bull :  whereof  being  advertised,  and 
**  Walsinglumi  presenting  to  him  so  much  of  the 
^'  bull  as  was  given  him  by  his  servant,  the  king 
*^  shewed  himself  very  much  moved  thereat^  and  in 
'^  such  sort  as  that  both  m^ht  vay  well  p^  he  was 
'^  unfeigned :  iind  forewith  he  called  Lansac  unto 
'^  him,  to  take  order  with  the  judge  criminal  for  thfe 
^'  searching  out  of  the  setter-up  of  the  same :  and 
«<  assured  the  ambassadors,  if  by  any  means  he  could 
^  be  foond,  he  should  receive  such  punishment  as 
^nich  a  poreaumptbn  required:  considering  the 
^good  amity  between  htm  and  his  good  mtesr. 
^  Wdsfngham  then  shewed  the  king  that,  if  be  did 
*^  not  take  order  in  diis,  the  like  measure  might  be 
^^  meaaur^  to  faimfldf  *•  To  whidi  he  amsvered, 
*^iAmk  he  did  percdve  that,  very  well:  andtSnt 
^*  whoiOQver.he  wece^  that  tdiould  seem  to  ask  in 
^^  honour  any  of  his  confisdeiates,  he  would  make 
^^account  of  hnn  accordiqgly.  After  Walsingham 
'^  departedfrom  the  kin^  Lansac  told  him  in  his 

*  This  was  yerified  in  the  person  of  his  successor,  Henry  lY. 
While  he  was  long  of  Navarre/  Sixtus  Quintus,  by  a  bull 
signed  by  hunself  and  twen^-five  cardfaials,  excommunicated 
diat  priuee,  and  his  brother  the  prince  of  Cond6,  deprived 
them  and  dieir  successors  bf  all  their  states,  and  particulariy 
of  their  rights  of  succession  to  the  throne  of  France,  and 
absolved  sJl  their  subjects  and  vassals  from  their  oath  of 
allegiance.  Daniel,  Hbt.  de  France,  ed.  1755>  torn.  jy. 
p.  301.  * 
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''  ear,  that  be  had  great  cause  to  guess,  that  this 

*'  was  done  by  some  Spanish  practice/' 

XXX.  2. 

Penal  Enactments  in  consequence  of  the  Bull  of  Pius. 

This  proceeding  of  Pius  could  not  but  irritate 
the  queen  and  all  her  subjects, — ^whether  cathdics 
or  protestants, — ^who  were  attached  to  her  by  affec- 
tion or  a  sense  of  duty.  They  soon  produced  two 
legislative  acts : 

1st.  By  the  first,  persons  who  affirmed  that  Miza- 
bedi  was  not  a  lawful  sovereign,  or  that  any  other 
had  a  preferable  title,— or  that  she  was  an  heretic, 
schismatic  or  infidel,  or  that  the  right  to  the  crown 
and  the  succession  could  not  be  determined  by  law, 
were  declared  guilty  of  treason. 

2d»  By  the  latter,  persons  procuring  or  bringii^ 
in  bulls  or  briefs  from  the  pope,  and  absolving  others 
fay  virtue  of  them,  or  receiving  such  absolutions, 
were  declared,  in  like  manner,  guilty  of  treason ; 
their  aiders  and  abettors  were  made  guilty  of  the 
penalties  of  a  praemunire  j  persons  concealing  them 
for  above  six  weeks  were  punishable  for  misprision 
of  treason ;  and  priests  bringing  Agnus  Dei's  and 
similar  articles,  blessed  by  the  pope,  or  by  his  autho- 
rity, to  which  pardons  or  immunities  were  annexed, 
were  subjected  to  the  penalties  of  praemunire. — In 
the  construction  of  this  act,  it  appears  to  have  been 
understood  that  the  absolutions,  which  it  mentions, 
did  not  denote  absolutions,  given  in  sacramental 
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confesdon,  but  those  absolutions  only  which  were 
granted  by  special  faculties. 

The  statutes,  which  we  have  mentioned,  were 
abundantly  severe :  but  government  was  not  active 
in  putting  them  in  force.  It  is  observable,  that 
father  Persons,  in  his  Philopater,  in  which  queen 
Elizabeth  is  mentioned  in  the  very  bitterest  lan- 
guage of  contumely,  mentions  her  disposition  to  be 
naturally  kind  and  humane ;  that  the  Brief  Histo- 
rical Account  of  the  Jesuits  *,  cites  passages  from 
father  Persons  and  father  Cresswell,  acknowledging 
the  lenity  of  queen  Elizabeth  at  the  b^inning  of 
her  reign,  and  that  both  in  the  '^  supplication  " 
presented  by  the  English  catholic  gentlemen,  and 
the  ^*  supplication  '^  presented  by  the  English 
catholic  clergy  to  king  James,  upon  his  accession 
to  the  throne  of  England,  it  is  expressly  said  that 
'*  the  queen  always  professed  to  punish  none  for 
*'  religion ;  and  that  the  first  twelve  years  of  her 
**  reign,  as  they  were  free  from  blood  and  persecu- 
^^  tion  so  were  they  fraught  with  all  kind  of  worldly 
"  prosperity.**  Yet  the  whole  catholic  body  suf- 
fered much  during  that  period ;  but  the  dreadiiil 
series,  which  followed,  caused  them  to  look  back  ta 
those  years,  however  sorrowful,  with  regret. 

•  p.  21.     A  copy  of  this  work  is  in  the  library  of  the 
British  Museum. 
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CHAP.    XXXI 

MISSIONARY  PRIESTS  AND  JESUITS  *. — ACT  OF  THE 
TWENTY-THIRD  YEAR  OF  THE  REIGN  OF  QUEEN 
ELIZABETH. 

1580. 

As  the  missionary  establishments  of  the  English 
catholics  on  the  continent  were  always  a  prominent 
article  in  the  justification  of  the  penal  code  of 
£)lizabeth»  they  require  particular  attention  in  these 
pages:  we  shall  therefore  lay  before  the  reader, 

I.  Some  extracts  from  the  writii^  of  father  Persons 
and  cardinal  Allen,  which  shew  their  nature ; — 
we  shall  th^n  notice  the  charge  brought  against 
them  by  Hume,   and  suggest  an  answer  to  it :. 

II.  We  shall  afterwards  give  some  account  of  the 
first  proceedings  of  the  missionary  priests  and 
Jesuits:  III.  And  succinctly  state  the  penal  enact- 
ments of  the  statute  of  the  23d  year  of  queen 
Elizabeth  {^;ainst  them. 

.  XXXI.  1. 

Extracts  from  the  writings  of  Father  Persons  and  Cardinal 
Allen,  which  sJww  the  nature  of  the^  Missionary  Insti- 
tutions : — Humeri  Charge  against  them,  and  opi  Answer 
to  it. 

The  foundation  of  the  principal  foreign  semi- 
naries has  been  already  noticed  :  the  internal  ad- 
ministration of  them  was  certainly  excellent. 

"  Whether  you  look/*  says  father  Persons,  "  to 
**  the  manners,  or  to  the  learning  of  their  inmates, 
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*^  yoa  will  find  that  nothing  can  be  devised  more 
**  perfect  or  more  worthy  of  a  christian ;  never,  in  my 
'^  opinion,  did  England,  in  the  time  of  its  greatest 
"prosperity,  behold  any  thing  more  excellent. 
"  None  are  received  into  them  without  a  consider- 
"  able  degree  of  previous  probation,  none,  whether 
"  they  are  come  to  us  from  heresy  or  catholicity, 
"  are  admitted  without  a  previous  general  confession 
*'  of  their  sins,  and  making  a  firm  resolution  to  avoid 
"  evil  and  do  good,  during  the  whole  remainder  of 
**  their  lives.  The  dress  is  decent,  the  food  mode- 
"  rate ;  and  the  dress  and  food  of  all  are  alike :  all 
''  live  in  seclusion  from  the  world  and  its  concerns ; 
"  the  inmate  of  the  seminary  never  passes  its  walls, 
"  except  to  attend  the  public  lectures,  or  sermons, 
"  or  for  the  innocent  recreation  of  a  walk  in  the 
**  fields :  but  none  quit  the  seminary  without  a 
••  companion,  or  leaving  his  name  with  the  porter. 
"  Of  the  twenty-four  hours,  seven  or  at  the  utmost 
"  eight,  are  given  to  sleep ;  three,  to  meals  and 
'^  relaxation ;  and  tiurteen,  to  meditation,  prayer 
'*  and  study.  The  day  begins  and  ends  with 
"  prayer ;  and  all  hear  mass  every  day :  they  fre- 
**  quently  confess  their  sins  to  the  priest,  and 
"  generally,  on  every  eighth  day,  receive  the  holy 
**  communion.** 

Such  was  the  internal  economy  of  these  semi- 
naries in  the  time  of  Persons ;  such,  it  C(»itinued 
tOl  the  extinction  of  them  at  the  French  revolution. 

[Cardinal  Allen's  account  of  these  edifying  seminaries, , 
mill  be  found  in  vol.  i.   c.  19.    s.  4.  p.  240.  of  these 
Memoirs.'] 
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XXXI.  2. 

First  Proceedings  of  the  Missionary  Priests 
and  Jesuits. 

The  general  condition  of  the  English  catholics 
now  became  worse  every  day  :  a  multitude  of  spies 
were  employed  by  government  to  watch  their  con- 
duct and  discourse,  and  discover  their  domestic  and 
foreign  relations*  These  sometimes  pretended  to 
be  catholics,  and  conformed  to  the  rites  and  obli- 
gations of  the  catholic  religion :  some  crossed  the 
seas  and  insinuated  themselves  into  the  confidence 
of  individuals ;  they  even  found  admittance  into  the 
catholic  colleges  ;  they  caused  drawings  and  paint- 
ings to  be  made  of  persons  obnoxious  to  the  queen 
and  her  ministers,  or  respecting  whom  they  were 
particularly  solicitous  to  procure  information.  When 
father  Persons  and  father  Campian  were  expected  in 
England,  the  custom-house  officers,  in  every  port,> 
at  which  it  was  thought  likely  they  would  land, 
were  furnished  with  drawings  of  them,  that  they 
might  discover  and  apprehend  them  immediately  on 
their  arrival. 

The  missionary  priests  lived  in  a  constant  state 
of  concealment  and  terror:  there  generally  was  in 
the  catholic  houses,  where  they  resided,  a  place  to 
which,  in  case  of  an  hostile  search  for  him,  the  priest 
might  retire :  great  precautions  were  used  in  the 
admission  of  persons  to  assist  at  the  divine  service ; 
and  generally,  some  confidential  servant  was  upon 
the  watch  to  observe  who  approached  the  house. 
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Sometimes  the  priests  hid  themselves  in  obscure 
eaves  or  excavations  in  fields  or  woods  :  a  tangled 
dell  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stonor  Park  near 
Henley  on  Thames  is  yet  ^ewn,  in  which  Cam- 
pian  wrote  his  "  Decern  Rationes;''  and  to  which 
books  and  food  were  carried  by  st^th. 

Notwithstanding  these  severe  restraints  and  pre- 
cautions, missionary  duty  was  actively  discharged  : 
time  even  was  found  for  writing,  and  means  devised 
for  circulating  books  of  devotion  and  controversy, 
"  Doctor  Whittaker,"  says  Dodd*,    "  and  other 
**  learned  men  of  our  umVersities  thought  it  justice 
"  to  own,  that  the  English  clergy,  though  but  a 
*^  handful,   and  labouring   under    infinite   disad- 
^'  vantages,   had  distinguished  themselves  beyond 
"  any  other  part  of  the  church  of  Rome :"  this 
expression  shews  the  general  opinion,  which  was 
entertained  of  the  literary  labours  of  the  English 
catholic  divines,  by  their  adversaries.   Some  catho- 
lics however  frequented  the  court;   a  few  were 
advanced  to  places  of  high  honour  and  trust,  several 
filled  subordinate  offices.     The  act  of  the  first  of 
the  queen  excluded  catholics  from  the  house  of 
commons }  but,  till  the  25th  year  of  the  reign  of 
Charies  II,  they  always  sate  and  voted  in  the  house 
of  lords. 

Such  was  the  general  state  pf  the  English  catho- 
lics when,  in  1580,  the  missionary  Jesuits  first 
arrived  in  England.  A  letter  of  St.  Ignatius  to 
cardinal  Pole,  the  cardinal^s  answer,  and  his  letter 
of  condolence  to  father  Lainez,  on  the  death  of 

•  Secret  Policy,  p.  3- 
VOL.  III.  O 
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St.  Ignatius  *,  shew  the  esteem  which  the  cardinid 
had  for  the  holy  father  and  his  institute  ;  and  that 
St.  Ignatius  had  entertained  thoughts  of  sending 
priests  of  his  order  into  England.  In  the  first  of 
these  letters  t,  (which  was  written  in  1555),  after 
mentioning  the  flourishing  state  of  the  society,  then 
in  its  infancy,  St.  Ignatius  informed  the  cardinal, 
that  it  possessed  one  English  and  one  Irish  student, 
and  suggests  that  if  the  cardinal  would  send  him 
some  youths,  properly  qualified  and  disposed,  the 
society  would  soon  restore  them  to  their  country, 
well  instructed  in  religion  and  learning,  and  full 
of  reneration  for  the  holy  see. — It  is  said,  that  he 
foretold  that  English  Jesuits  would  be  erected  into 
a  province.  At  a  subsequent  time,  fiither  Ribade- 
neira  and  another  Jesuit,  both  of  them  ^KUiiards, 
reached  England ;  but  perceiving  that  their  igno- 
rance of  the  language  was  an  insuperable  bar  to  the 
success  of  their  missionary  labours,  quitted  it  almost 
immediately. 

Soon  afker  cardinal  Allen  had  established  his 
seminary  at  Douay,  he  requested  father  Mercu- 
rianus,  the  general  of  the  soeiety,  to  send  some  of  its 
members  upon  the  English  mission.  It  appears  from 
Bartoli  J,  that  the  general  was  averse  from  ike  pro- 

*  In  cardinal  Quiiim*8  collection  of  the  letters  of  cardinal 
Pole,  torn.  T.  p.  1 17-121.  Some  readers  of  these  page%  will 
tkink  with  fiither  More  (Hist,  p.  1),  non  postremum,  Angliae 
locaodum  est  malis,  quod  societatem  Jesu  didicit  prius  odio 
habere,  quaniquid  odio  prosequeretur^  agnosceret. 

fist.  p.  10, 11. 

t  Bartoli's  words,  (Ist.  p.  78),  are  very  remarkable: — *^  It  was 
"  eaiy  to  foresee  that,  whether  few  or  many  of  our  society 
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posal,  being  very  apprehensire  that  it  would  o0fend 
the  protestants^  and  raise  diviaicms  among  the  ca- 
tholics :  but  pope  Gregory  XIII.  enforced  Allen's 
request*. 

**  were  in  England ,  great  commotions  must  necessarily  arise 
''  both  among  the  catholics  and  the  protestants.  This  was  §0 
**  truC)  that  soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  two  first,— (as  we  shall 
«  presently  see), — there  were  more  dilutes  on  that  subject* 
^*  than  on  any  other,  as  well  among  the  catholics  as  among 
**  their  adversaries;  and  this  is  precisely  what  Persons  wrote 

*'  to  us  at  the  time  *  It  is  expected/  (these  are  his  words), 

**  *  tfmt  the  persecution  of  the  catholics  will  be  redoubled, 
**  and  that  new  and  more  sanguinary  edicts  will  be  issued 
**  against  the  missionary  priests  and  the  catholics  in  general, 
<<  as  the  government  of  that  kingdom  is  in  the  hands  of 
<'  protestants ;  and  this  we  diall  see  fulfilled  soon  after  the 
''  two  first  of  our  society  diall  have  set  foot  in  England.' — 
^  Now,  if  we,  by  our  own  free  will,  had  acted  in  that  kingdom 
^  on  the  first  application,  as  we  did  afterwards,  I  am  induced 
^'  (by  experience),  to  believe  that  the  disputes  and  altercations  . 
'<  which  must  have  ensued  thereupon,  and  the  consequent 
**  appeals  to  the  judges  and  tribunids  agiunst  such  proceed* 
**  ings,  would  have  subjected  us  to  much  censure,  not  only  for 
^  iiaprudsnoe  and  rachnessj  but  also  lor  creating  disturbances 
"  in  places,  where  (as  all  would  have  then  said),  every  thing, 
^<  till  the  time,  was  tranquil ;  and  in  the  end  wouJd  have 
«<  caused  us  either  to  have  been  recalled,  or  would  have  forced 
«  08  eway." 

*  Ibis  account,  which  we  have  taken  from  Bartoli^  is  con- 
finned  by  Sanders :  "  Because  the  &tbers  of  the  society  of 
^*  Jesus  were  very  much  talked  of  among  catholics,  for  (heir 
**  excellent  method  in  bringing  up  children  for  their  institute, 
**  fbr  their  learning  and  the  manifold  grace  with  which  they 
**  shone  both  with  God  and  men,  and  because  the  Engludi 
"  were  particularly  desirous  they  should  be  employed  on  that 
**  misqon,  earnest  application  was  made  to  their  superiors, 
*'  who  were  at  last  wrought  upon,  (the  pope  himself  having 

o  2 
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In  obedience  to  the  pope's  command,  the  general 
of  the  society  gratified  Allen  by  ordering  father 
Persons  and  father  Campian  into  England.  The 
former  has  been  mentioned  ;  the  latter  was  bom  of 
protestant  parents  i  was  first  educated  at  Christ's 
hospital,  and  thence  removed  to  St.  John's  college, 
in  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  order  of  deacon  in 
the  church  of  England.  A  public  oration,  which 
he  delivered  in  the  presence  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
was  greatly  admired,  and  attracted  the  particular 
notice  of  her  majesty,  who  sent  the  earl  of  Leicester 
to  inquire  into  his  views,  and  assure  him  of  her 
favour.  Soon  afterwards  he  embraced  the  catholic 
religioii;  and  went  to  Ireland ;  but  understanding 
that  orders  for  his  apprehension  were  issued,  he 
fled  to  Flanders,  and  was  received  into  the  collie 
of  Douay,  ordained  priest,  and  made  professor  of 
divinity  in  that  university.  He  then  entered  into 
the  society  of  Jesus ;  and,  for  some  time,  taught 
divinity  in  the  university  of  Prague.  Wherever  he 
went  he  was  equally  respected  for  hb  eminent 
learning  and  piety,  and  beloved  for  his  obl^ing 
disposition  and  unassuming  manners. 

With  the  pope's  benediction,  the  two  missionaries 
quitted  Rome  on  the  Sunday  after  Easter,  in  the 
year  1580.  Two  or  three  other  priests  of  the 
society  accompanied  them  ;  all  were  placed  under 
obedience  to  Persons.  Before  they  proceeded  on 
their  mission,  Mercurianus,  the  general,  delivered 

'<  thought  fit  to  interpose  his  authority  in  this  afiair),  to  send 
''  some  of  their  ablest  missionaries,  particularly  English,  into 
"the  harvest."    Sanderus  de  Schism.  Ang.  1.  iii.  p.  188. 
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to  them  Instructions  to  r^ulate  their  conduct ; 
these  ordered  them,  explicitly^  to  avoid,  in  a  par- 
ticular manner,  all  discussion,  either  by  word  of 
mouth  or  in  writing,  of  any  thing  which  related  to 
the  jmblic  concerns  of  the  kingdom  *.  It  is  ob- 
servable that,  in  an  excellent  letter,  which  Aquaviva 
the  general  of  the  society,  addressed  to  the  English 
members  of  it,  in  1607,  he  strongly  enjoined  them, 
(which,  he  says,  he  had  often  done  before),  to  abstain 
from  political  conversations  t*  The  whole  letter 
is  written  in  a  spirit  of  moderation  and  piety :" 
Aquaviva  was  one  of  the  greatest  men  whom  the 
society  has  produced. 

.  Persons  and  Campian  took  with  them  an  im« 
portant  document ; — ^it  has  been  mentioned  in  a 
jformer  part  of  this  work,  that  the  bull  of  Pius 
forbade  the  subjects  of  Elizabeth  to  obey  her,  or 
her  laws ;  and  invdlved  those  who  should  so  obey, 
in  the  sentence  of  excommunication,  which  it  pro- 
nounced against  her.  On  an  application  from  Per- 
sons and  Campian,  pope  Gregory  Xlll,  the  successor 
of  Pius,  granted,  that  the  bull  should^  from  that  time, 
be  understood  in  this  manner, — **  that  it  should 
f*  always  oblige  the  queen  and  heretics ;  and  should 
^*  by  no  means  bind  catholics,  as  matters  then  stood ; 

*  '^  Acceptis  ab  Everardo  Mandatis  de  re  catbolicd  per 
nostri  instituti  ministeria  dib'genter  procurandi,  atque  non 
minori  diligentii  yitandd  omni  rerum,  quae  ad  regni  publica 
negotia  pertinerent  seu  verbo  seu  scripto  tractatione."  More, 
1.  ill.  p.  61. 

t  Juven^i,  lib.  xiii.  p.  5,  s.  70. 
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**  but  thereafter  bind  them,  when  aome  public  execu- 
*^  tion  of  the  bull  might  be  had  or  made  ^. 

This  has  been  termed  a  mitigation  of  the  bull 
of  Pius :  now,  in  respect  to  Elizabeth  and  her  he- 
retical subjects,  it  scarcely  deserves  this  description ; 
and,  as  it  recognizes  the  principle  of  the  Imll  of 
Pius,  and  suspends  the  action  of  it  only  till  cir- 
cumstances made  an  execution  of  it  feasible,  it  was 
scarcely  less  reprehensible  than  the  bull  itsdf :  still 
it  quieted  some  scruples,  and  had  something  of  a 
pacific  tendency. 

Always  respectable  and  attractive,  the  society  of 
Jesus  had,  at  this  time,  all  the  charm,  which  first 
fervour  and  novelty  can  confer  :  the  missionaries, 
particularly  Persons  and  Campian,  were  hailed  both 
by  the  clergy  and  laity  of  England,  as  angels  de* 
scended  from  heaven. 

A  meeting  of  the  Jesuits  and  the  missionary 
priests  now  took  place,  and  by  the  deore  of  all^ 
Persons  presided.  Bartolif  informs  us,  that  he 
particularly  called  the  attentkm  of  the  meeting  to 
three  points,  ist.  He  told  them  that  it  had  been 
reported  abroad,  that  he  and  Campian  had  been 
sent  to  England,  in  consequence  of  a  league  en- 
tered into  by  the  catholic  princes  against  her 
majesty ;    and  that  the  business  of  him  and  his 

.  *  Ut  obliget  semper  illam  et  baereticoB ;  cathoUcosveronuIlo 
mode  obliget,  rebuB  sic  stantibus ;  sed  torn  demnm  quando 
publica  qu«dam  executio  fieri  poterit.  Datum  14  Ap.  1580. 
Lotd  Burleigh's  Execution  of  Justice  fbr  Treason,  p.  13,  13. 
Jesuits  Memorial,  p.  26.  Card.  Allen's  Admonition,  c.  2. 
t  Bart.  Istoria.*-More,  p.  64.    . 
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cooapamon  was,  to  draw  the  nobility  into  plots ;  to 
make  parties  among  the  people,  and,  under  the  pre- 
tesce  of  religion,  to  manage  and  model  matters  of 
state«  To  clear  themselves  from  such  imputations, 
he  assured  them,  (swearing  by  his  faith)  *,  that  they 
had  no  such  intention  ;  or  any  other  commission, 
than  to  co-operate  with  the  secular  clergy,  in  pro- 
curing the  conversion  of  England,  by  those  means 
only  which  properly  belonged  to  priests.  As  to  af- 
fairs of  state,  he  read  to  them  the  severe  charge, 
which  their  general  Merourianus  had  given  them, 
at  parting;  and  which  we  have  mentioned  in  a 
finrmer  page* — **  Not,''  said  Persons,  *•  that  we 
'*  would  have  meddled  in  those  matters  if  it  had 
^*  not  be^i  forbidden  us ;  but  we  wish  that  by 
*'  making  puUic  the  general's  charge,  we  may  pre- 
'^  vent  all,  who  are  informed  of  it,  from  starting 
**  such  discourses  in  future." 

He  then  called  their  attention  to  the  recent  de- 
Gunon  at  Trent,  respecting  the  unkwfiilness  of  the 
attendance  of  catholics  at  the  divine  service  in  pro^ 
teitaiit  churches,  and  stron^y  recommended  their 
observance  of  it. 

He  then  noticed  a  point,  which  had  created  some 
unpleasant  altercation  between  the  old  priests  and 
the  new  comers.  The  former,  who  remembered 
the  church  of  England  in  her  splendour,  were  na- 
turally attached,  with  warm  affection,  to  her  disci- 
pline and  customs ;  the  latter,  who  came  from  the 
modier  and  mistress  see,  ftiU  of  seal  and  devotion 
to  her,  widiod  that  every  thing  should  conform  to 

*  E  sotto  fide  giurato  ctrtificoUo. 
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her  rules  and  practices*     On  this  principle  they 
wished  that  the  fasts  peculiar  to  England,  though 
they  had  never  been  abn^ated  by  any  spiritual  au- 
thority, and  though  they  had  been  recognized  and 
restored  by  cardinal   Pole,  should  be  abolished. 
This  shocked  the  feelings  of  the  venerable  old 
{uriests.     Great  and  warm  disputes  took  place,  and 
there  was  a  great  diversity  of  practice.     It  waa 
'  agreed  to  leave  the  matter  to  father  Persons  :  his 
judgment  upon  it,  was  dictated  by  good  sense  and 
moderation ;  he  admitted  the  propriety  of  adhmng, 
as  much  as  possible,  to  the  ancient  customs  of  the 
English  church  ',  but  observed,  that  the  events  of 
the  times  had  rendered  an  absolute  and  unqualified 
observance  of  them  impracticable  :  he  therefore  re- 
commended,  that,    where  the  customs  had  been 
continued,  they  should  be  retained ;  that,  where 
they  had  been  interrupted,  they  should  not   be 
restored ;  and  that  neither  party  should  blame  the 
practice  of  the  other.     The  decision  was  generally 
approved.     Two  years,  however,  after  this  time, 
father  Heywood,  the  superior  of  the  Jesuits,  made 
an  attempt  to  break  through  this  arrangement,  and 
to  conform  the  fasts  to  the  Roman  style ;  this  gave 
offence  }  he  was  blamed  by  his  superiors,  and  re- 
called*. 

The  reverend  father  then  called  the  attention  of 
the  meeting  to  a  matter  of  much  greater  import- 
ance :  some  parts  of  the  kingdom,  he  observed  to 
them,  abounded  in  priests,  while  there  was  a  great 
scarcity  in  others :  he  therefore  suggested  the  abso- 

*  Bart.  p.  377. 
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lute  neeesgity  of  a  niore  equal  re-partition  of  the 
c\&rgy.  Upon  this,  many  of  the  priests  placed 
themselveSy  under  his  direction,  in  a  kind  of  religious 
subjection  to  him  *,  and  offered  to  go  and  labour  in 
any  manner,  and  at  any  place,  which  he  should 
prescribe  to  them.  This,  though  attended  with 
iiany  salutary  consequences,  particularly  that  of 
distributing  the  missionaries  more  equally,  and 
introducing  an  organized  system  of  regularity  and 
subordination  among  a  great  portion  o(  them,  was 
considered  by  some  who  did  not  join  the  new  dis- 
cipline, to  be  objectionable,  as  it  tended,  in  their 
opinion,  to  divide  the  body,  particularly  its  clerical 
members,  into  parties,  and  was  therefore  likely  to 
produce  a  spirit  of  rivalry,  that,  at  no  dittant 
time,  would  degenerate  into  contention;  they  also 
observed,  that  it  necessarily  operated  to  give  father 
Persons  and  his  adherents  an  ascendancy,  in  the 
concerns  of  the  mission,  which  could  not  be  pleas- 
ing to  the  missionaries,  who  should  remain  on  the 
ancient  footing.  " 

Still,  the  mission  prospered,  and  the  clerical 
adherents  of  each  band  labom^d  in  the  general 
cause,  with  a  zeal  and  circumspection  that  were 
equally  edifying  and  prudent :  several  conversions 
were  made :  those  of  lord  Compton,  Mr.  Catesby 
and  Mr.  Tresham  by  father  Persons  t,  were  par- 
ticularly noticed. 

*  Non  altramente  che  sudditi.    Bart  p.  377. 

+  More,  p.  74.— The  same  author,  m  a  subsequent  port  of 
his  work  (p.  159)9  takes  notice  of  an  observation  which  was 
made,  at  that  thne,  that  the  members  of  the  society  of  Jesus 
could  not,  consistently  with  the  nature  of  their  institute* 
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The  queen  and  her  ministers  now  b^in  to 
express  their  alarm  at  the  influx  of  missionary 
priests  from  the  foreign  seminaries.  Prosecutiona 
of  them  were  ordered^  searches  fw  them  directed^ 
jHt)clamations  against  them  issued^  inquiries  made 
for  those,  who  had  sent  their  children  abroad  £or 
education,  injunctions  for  their  immediate  return 
published,  penalties  denounced  against  the  rohr 
^narj  priests,  particularly  mentioning  the  Jesuits, 
— against  those,  who  harboured  them,  and  against 
all,  who  quitted  the  kingdom  without  the  queen's 
licence ;  and  rewards  were  ofibred  for  the  disoorery 
of  ofiender8« 

Oovemment  were  singularly  desirous  of  appre- 
hending Persons  and  Campian.  We  have  men* 
tioned  their  arrival  in   England :    it  took  ]^ace 

engage  in  missionary  labours,  except  in  a  kind  of  subordina* 
tion  to  the  secular  clergy.  '<  But  whence  comes  the  mighty 
'<  difference,^  he  asks,  *'  between  the  regular  and  the  secular 
**  dergy,  that,  in  the  work  of  the  salralionefsouls,  we  cannot 
^*  act  on  an  equality  ?  We  decline,  as  by  our  nde  of  obedience 
^*-  we  ace  bound  to  do,  all  ecclesiastical  dignities :  but  little  or 
<<  rather  no  dignity  in  the  external  forum,  has  been  granted 
<<  to  any  priests  in  England. — As  far  as  divine  grace  allows, 
^'  Ae  precept  to  assist  the  souls  of  men,  is  given  to  all  in 
*«  codinum,  and  requires  no  extanial  jurisdiction;  and  in  this, 
^<  aU  of  itt  who  are  sent  on  the  milsion,  industriously  emj^ 
<<  ourselves  as  opportunities  offer.  The  same  Lord  has  ap« 
**  pointed  us  workmen  in  his  vineyard.  From  the  same 
**  fountain,  the  ancient  privil^es  of  the  religious  Orders,  and 
''  the  new  privileges,  accommodated  to  this  mission^  are 
^  darived«  Perhaps  even  these  missiona  mightt  with  gveater 
•'  propriety  and  greater  convenience,  (let  not  the  expressioa 
«<  oSttid),  be  entrusted  to  amabers  of  our  iodeigr  thao  to 
'*  other  men/' 
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towards  the  end  of  June  1 580.  They  met  soon  afters 
wards  in  London :  each,  in  concert  witli  the  other, 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  priyy  council.  The  letter 
of  Persons  is  lost ;  that  of  Campian  is  preserved : 
he  gave  a  copy  of  it  to  one  of  his  friends,  with  di- 
rections to  preserve  it  secret,  unless-his  friend  should 
hear  of  his  imprisonment ;  and  then  to  print  it* 
His  friend  incautiously  printed  1,000  copies  of  it 
bdbre  Campian's  apprehension,  and  it  thus  became 
public.  By  it,  he  briefly  imfbrmed  the  council  of 
his  arrival,  and  of  the  (Aject  of  his  mission  ;  and 
earnestly  solicited,  that  he  might  be  permitted  to 
propound,  explain  and  prove  his  religious  creed, 
first,  before  the  council ;  then,  before  an  assembly 
of  divines  of  each  university ;  and  afterwards,  before 
a  meeting  of  graduates  in  the  civil  and  canon  law. 
**  As  touching  the  society  of  Jesus,  be  it  known  to 
^*  you,''  he  said  in  his  letter,  **  that  we  have  made 
**  a  league ; — ell  the  Jesuits  in  the  world,  whose 
^^  succesaon  and  multitude  must  overreach  the  pm^ 
^^  tices  of  l^glkmd, — for  bearing  the  cross  that  yra 
**  shall  lay  upon  us,  and  never  to  deqpair  of  your 
"  recovery,  while  we  have  a  man  left  to  enjoy  your 
*^  Tyburn,  or  to  be  racked  with  your  torments^  or 
**  be  consumed  widiin  your  prisons :  expenses  are 
**  reckoned :  the  enterprise  is  begun,  it  is  of  Ood: 
^*  it  cannot  be  resisted :  so  the  faith  was  planted  $ 
"  go^  it  must  be  restored  *.*' 

Hie  spirit  of  this  letter  may  be  admired  j  its 
prudence  must  be^pestioned;  it  gave  great  oiSmee: 

♦  Strype,  Ann,  vol.  iii.  ch.  3. 
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father  Campian  himself,  in  a  letter  to  Mercarianus 
the  general,  says,  that  ^*  the  publication  of  it  put 
'*  the  adversaries  of  the  catholics  into  a  fury  */' 
The  queen  and  her  miniaters  were  highly  incensed : 
£artoli  informs  us  of  the  terrors  of  tiiie  catholics  in 
consequence  of  it«  ^*  A  report/'  he  says,  *^  of  a 
«  very  alarming  nature  was  spread, — that,  early  in 
**  the  winter,  the  parliament  would  be  convened, 
«  and  that  the  measures  to  be  proposed  in  it,  would 
«<  be  so  sanguinary,  that,  if  they  should  be  carried 
**  into  execution,  the  catholics  would  be  reduced,  in 
''  all  probability,  to  the  extreme  of  misery.'' 

XXXL  3- 

ITie  Act  of  the  ttoenty^hird  year  of  queen  Elizabeth 
against  Missionary  Priests  and  Jesuits. 

Soon  after  these  letters  were  written  by  Persons 
and  Campian,  they  separated ;  the  former  remain- 
ing in  London,  the  latter  repairing  to  a  northern 
part  of  England:  they  met  afterwards  at  Uxbridge: 
a  proclamation  against  them  was  issued:  Persons 
fled  to  the  continent ;  Campian  was  apprehended : 
an  account  of  his  trial  and  execution,  will  be  the 
subject  of  a  subsequent  chapter. — We  shall  now 
present  the  reader  with  an  abstract  of  the  legislative 
enactment,  which  speedily  followed  the  transactions 
we  have  mentioned. 

It  recites  that  divers  evil  affected  persons  had 
practised  contrary  to  the  meaning  of  the  statute  of 
the  thirteenth  year  of  her  majesty's  reign,  by  other 

*  Bridgewater's  Concertatio,  p.  4. 
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means  than  by  bulls  or  instruments,  to  withdraw 
divers  from  their  obedience  to  her  majesty,  and 
to  obey  the  usurped  authority  of  Rome :  lfor-«Qt 
formation  of  which,  and  to  declare  the  true  mean- 
ing of  that  law,  it  was  enacted, — that  all  persons, 
who  had  or  should  pretend  to  have  power,  to  absolve 
or  withdraw  any  of  her  majesty's  subjects  from  their 
natural  obedience  to  her  majesty :  or  to  withdraw 
them  from  the  established  religion,  to  the  romish 
religion,  or  who  should  move  them  to  promise  any 
obedience  to  any  pretended  authority  of  the  see  of 
Rome,  or  to  any  other  potentate  ;  or  do  any  overt 
act  to  that  purpose,  should  be  adjudged  traitors,  and 
suffer  and  forfeit,  as  in  the  case  of  high  treason. 
Persons  absolved,  and  their  aiders  and  abettors,  and 
persons  knowing  and  not  disclosing  these  practices 
were  rendered  guilty  of  misprision  of  treason. 
Every  priest  saying  mass  was  to  forfeit  200  marks, 
every  person  hearing  it,  100 ;  and  each  was  to  be 
imprisoned  for  a  year,  and  till  he  paid  the  fine. 
Every  person,  above  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  who 
should  forbear  from  going  to  church,  to  the  common 
prayer,  contrary  to  the  act  of  the  1  Eliz.  c.  2,  was, 
upon  conviction,  to  pay  20  /.  for  every  month ;  and,  if 
he  should  absent  himself  from  it  during  a  whole  year, 
ke  was  to  be  bound  in  200L  sterling,  for  his  good 
behaviour.  Persons  keeping  schoolmasters,  either 
not  conforming,  or  unlicenced  by  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese,  were  to  pay,  for  every  month,  10/.  and  the 
achoolmaster  was  to  be  imprisoned  for  a  year. 
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CHAP,  xxxn* 

Vol  I.  C.  20.  p.  246. 

^JMb^Biy  PLOTS  OF  THE  EKOLISH  CATHOLICS 
AOAIVBT  QUEEN  ELIZABETH. — PENAL  ACT  OF 
THE  TWENTY-SEVENTH   YEAR   OF   HER   REIGN. 

1584* 

XXXII.    1- 

FoL  I.  c.  20.  5. 1.  p.  247. 

The  Insurrections  of  the  earls  of  Northumberland  and 

Westmoreland. 

xxxn.  2. 
VoU  /.  c.  20.  $.  2.  p.  247. 

The  Treason  (^Francis  Throckmorton, 

xxxn.  3. 

Vol.  I.  c.  20.  s.  3.  p.  249. 

Doctor  Parry's  project  of  Assassination. 

XXXII.  4. 
Vol  J.  C.  20.   5.  4.  p.  254. 
Somennlle^s  Plot. 

XXXII.  5- 

Fo^  /.  c.  20.  ^«  5.  jp.  255. 

Babingtm's  Plot*. 

*  "^  Ww  aay  jaroiV'  &thar  Penons  aflk%  <<  actor,  €ouii- 
<<  gflUor,  coikseatuig  or  priv;  to  Babipgton*t  conspiracy?  If 
'*  that  blessed  man,  whom  €iey  insinuate,  (now  a  martyr)^  f 
<^  did  go  about  to  mitigate  the  matter  to  her  majesty^  (they 
^  being  all  catholic  gentlemen  that  died  for  the  same),  and  did 
«  also  signify,  that  Mr.  Widsii^fann  had,  for  divers  months, 

t  The  writer  hm  not  diiooTered  to  whom,  or  to  what  drcumstance,  Penoof 
•llades  io  thb  place. 
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XXXII.  6. 

Vol.  X.  c.  20.  s.  6.  p.  257. 

7%c  Result : — Act  of  the  twenty^eventh  year  of  the  reign 

of  queen  Elizabeth. 


CHAP.  XXXIIL 

Vol.  I.  C.  18.  p.  176. 

PERSECUTION   OP  THE   CATHOLICS. 

XXXIII.    1. 
Vol  I.   C.  18.   S.  2.  p,  177. 
Probable  amomU  of  those,  who  suffered  Death  in  the  reign 
of  queen  Elizabeth  under  the  Laws  then  enacted  against 
the  Catholics, 

xxxin.  2. 

Vol.  I.  c.  iS.  s.  3.  p.  180. 

The  Torture. 

XXXUI.  3- 

Vol  I.  C,  18.  5.4,  p.  184. 

Trial  and  Execution  of  father  Campian. 

«  the  inowledge  and  notice  of  that  association^  as  it  is  most 
**  certainly  known  that  he  had,  by  the  confession  of  divers 
^  that  dealt  with  him  therein,  and  thereby  also  most  probable 
^  that  the  poor  gentlemett  were  drawn  thereunto  by  his  maUee 
**  and  craft ;  what  is  this,  we  say,  to  prova  tibal  any  jemata 
*^  w&te  any  dealeis,  attempters  or  counsellors  thereof?  Was 
**  there  any  Jesuit  so  much  as  named  in  all  the  process  against 
<<  them,  at  the  bar  or  otherwise?  Were  not  D.  Allen  and 
**  F.  Persons,  F.  Holt  and  F.  Creswell,  aB  at  Rome,  or  at  Na{^es, 
^  at  tluit  time,  and  no  one  jesiiit  reaMinbig  either  in  Fhmce  ^w 
"^Flandani  to  treat  widi  any  in  that  afiur?"    ManifcstoHant 
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CHAP.   XXXIV. 
Vol.  I.  c.  19.  p.  192. 

EEASOKS    ASSIGNED    TO    JUSTIFY    THE     JUDICIAL 
PROCEEDINGS  AGAINST  THE  CATHOLIC  PRIESTS. 

XXXIV.    1. 

Vol.1,  c.  19.  s.  I.  p.  193. 
The  Maintenance  of  the  Deposing  Doctrine  by  the  Mission- 
ary  Priests: — md  their  Deference  to  the  Bull  of  Pius  V. 

XXXIV.  2. 

Vol.  I.  c.  ig.  s.  2.  p.  199. 
Unsatisfactory  Answers  of  the  Priests  to  the  six  Questions 
on  the  Deposing  Power  of  the  Pope,  proposed  to  them 
by  the  Queen's  Commissioners  >^Division  of  Opinions  of 
tlie  Clergy  on  this  subject. 


CHAP.   XXXV. 

THE   ARMADA. 

CONDUCT   OF  THE  ENGLISH   CATHOLICS. 

1588. 

Vy  E  are  now  arrived  at  an  event,  which  every 
Englishman  surveys  with  exultation : — it  was  a 
trying  circumstance  to  the  English  catholics  ;  but 
even  in  the  opinion  of  their  adversaries,  their  con- 
duct in  it  did  them  honour. 

For  a  considerable  time,  Philip  II.  had  been 
employed  inmakingpreparations  for  some  enterprize 
both  by  sea  and  land  of  no  common  magnitude  : 
Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1587,  it  became 
public,  that  the  object  of  it  was  the  invasion  of 
England:  troops  from  every  part  of  Europe  subject 
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to  the  power  or  control  of  the  monarch,  were  as- 
sembled and  kept  in  readiness  for  embarkation : 
and  such  a  navy  was  formed  as  had  never  before 
its  equal:  the  ostentation  of  the  Spaniards,  and, 
it  may  be  added,  the  general  opinion  and  voice  of 
the  continent,  denominated  it  The  invincible  Ar- 
mada* We  shall  lay  before  our  readers,  I.  The 
bull  of  Sixtus  Quintus,  which  it  was  intended  to 
publish  as  soon  as  the  Spanish  troops  should  make 
good  their  landing ;  and  cardinal  Allen's  notification 
of  it  to  the  English  catholics  :  II.  His  admonition 
to  them  :  III.  And  their  conduct. 

XXXV.  1. 

Bull  of  Sixtus  Quintus. 

Religion, — too  often  drawn,  by  politics,  from 
the  path  prescribed  to  her  by  her  Divine  Founder, 
— ^was,  on  this  occasion,  too  successfully  invited  by 
Philip  II.  to  aid  his  ambitious  projects.     The  cele- 
brated  Sixtus  Quintus  then  filled  the  pontifical 
chair.     Bom  in  the  lowest  situation  of  life,  he  had 
raised  himself  to  that  commanding  eminence,  by 
his  abilities.     He  filled  it  with  dignity:    but  no 
pope  either  entertained  higher  notions  of  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  holy  see,  or  enforced  them  with 
greater  boldness.     While  the  armada  was  aImo$t 
ready  to  sail,   he  granted  to  Philip  a  bull,  with 
directions  for  the  publication  of  it  as  soon  as  the 
Spanish  army  should  land  in  England :  but  car- 
dinal Allen  was  ordered  to  notify,  in  the  mean 

VOL.  HI.  p 
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t«Be»  the  cmtento  of  it  to  the  Eaglkh  enthoUci. 
He  did  it  by  a  small  pamphlet  intituled, 

«  *  The  Declaratioa  of  the  Seutenoe  of  5ixtus 

''  Quintus." 

It  begins  with  ealling  ^'  the  queen's  goveros^nt 

'^  impious  tad  usgust ;  hers^aa  usurper*  obstinate 

^^  saoA  iu^niteiit,  and  so  »o  good  to  be  expected« 

*'  uakfli  she  should  be  d€f>ri¥ed. 

^^  Hierefore  pc^  SuUus  v,  moved  by  his  own 
^'tnd  his  predecessors  ^eal*  and  the  vehen^it 
^'  desife  of  some  principsl  Englishmen,  hath  ised 
^^  great  diligence  mth  diners  princei,  especially 
<^  with  the  Spanish  king,  to  use  all  his  force,  that 
«  she  might  be  turned  out  pf  her  dominions,  and 
**  her  adherents  punished.  And  all  this  for  good 
"  reasons. 

^  Because,  she  is  an  heretic^  schismatic,  is  ex- 
<'  communicated  by  foimer  popes ;  is  cootumaciouN 
''  disobedient  to  the  Roman  bishop^  a»dhath  taken 
"  to  heiipelf  the  ecclesiastical  juriadiption  over  the 
'^  souls  of  men, 

^'  Because  she  hath»  agsiast  all  law  and  right, 
"usufped  the  kingdom;  seeing  none  mqst  be 
''  mooarchs  of  England,  but  by  the  leave  and  cour 
"  ^nt  pf  the  pope. 

^^  Because  she  hath  committed  many  injuries, 

^^  extortions,  and  other  wrongs  against  her  sulkjects. 

*^  Becwse  she  hath  stirred  i^  aeditioos  and 

•  Thuanus,  Hist.  1. 8p.  Meteren,  Hist,  du  Pays  B^,  Hay^, 
1681, !.  15.  FouUsjSd  edk.  350;  Ptirehaae's  Pflgrims,  vol.  x. 
e.  11. 
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*^  rebelKaiii^  between  the  inhabitants  of  neighbour 
^^  countries. 

''  Because  she  hath  entertained  fugitives  and 
*^  rdbels  of  other  nations. 

<<  Because  she  sent  and  procured  the  Turks  to 
^^  invade  Christendom. 

'*  Because  she  persecuted  the  English  romanists, 
^^  cut  off  the  queen  of  Scots,  and  abolished  the 
•*  Roman  religion. 

"  Because  she  hath  rejected  and  excluded  the 
**  ancient  nobility,  and  promoted  to  honour  obscure 
^*  people  i  and  also  useth  tyranny. 

*^  Wherefore,  seeing  these  offences,  some  of  them 
'^  rendering  her  incapable  of  the  kingdom,  others 
**  unworthy  to  live ;  his  holiness,  by  the  power  of 
**  God  and  the  apostles,  reneweth  the  censures  of 
**  Pius  V,  and  Gregory  XHI,  against  her  ;  excom- 
'*  municates  and  deprives  her  of  all  royal  dignity, 
'^  titles,  rights  and  pretences  to  England  and 
*'  Ireland  v  declares  her  illegitimate  and  an  usurper 
^  of  the  kingdoms,  and  absolves  all  her  subjects 
^  from  their  obedience  and  oaths  of  allegiance  due 
<*  to  her. 

'*  So  he  expressly  eommaadeUi  all,  under  pain 
^'  a&d  penalty  «f  God's  wrath,  to  yield  her  no 
^  obedience,  dd  or  favour  whatsoever ;  but  to 
**  enq)loy  all  their  power  against  her,  and  to  join 
<«  thanselves  with  the  Spanish  forces,  who  will  not 
^'  hurt  the  nation,  nor  alter  their  laws  or  privUeges, 

oftly  punish  the  wicked  heretics. 

**  Therefore  by  liiose  presents,  he  declares,  that 
*^  it  it  not  only  lawful,  but  commendable,  to  lay 

p  ^ 
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*<  hands  on  the  said  usurper,  and  other  her  ad- 
"  herents ;  and  for  so  doing,  they  shall  be  wdl 
"  rewarded. 

*^  And  lastly,  to  all  these  Roman-  assistants,  is 
'*  liberally  granted  a  plenary  indulgence  and  re- 
**  mission  of  all  their  sins." 

XXXV.  2. 

Cardinal  Allen's  Admonition  to  the  Nobility  and  People 
of  England, 

The  declaration  of  the  sentence  of  Sixtus  Quintus 
was  accompanied  by  an  admonition  *^  addressed  to 
"  the  nobility  and  people  of  England  :*'  this  too 
was  the  production  of  cardinal  Allen. 

The  following  account  of  it  is  given  by  Fuller  *; 
— it  accords  with^  extracts  given  of  it  by  other 
authors  t. 

^  Fuller's  Church  History,  cent.  xvi.  p.  ig6,  s.  34. 

t  See  "  The  inc^rtant  ContideratioDs/'  and  ^*  Quodli- 
"  bets"  of  Watson:— these  works  are  highly  blameable  for 
their  virulence,  and  misrepresentations ;— but  they  contfun 
several  curious  and  interesting  facts  and  reflections,  par- 
ticularly on  cardinal  Allen's  unfortunate  conduct  on  this 
occasion,  and  several  extracts  from  his  '^  Admonition." — Some 
extracts  from  it  are  also  inserted  in  the  late  Mr.  Andrews's 
continuation  of  doctor  Henry's  History. — Mr.  Charles  Plow- 
den's  fair  extenuation  of  Allen's  conduct  and  writings  in 
hb  answer  to  the  Memoirs  of  Panzani,  has  been  inserted 
by  the  present  writer  in  the  Historical  Memoirs,  sd  ed. 
vol.  i.  p.  200.  Historical  truth  is  never  to  be  violated, — 
even  by  conceahnent;  but  it  is  as  much  the  duty  of  an 
historian  to  admit  just  extenuation,  as  it  is  to  avoid,  unjust 
Aggravation* 
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'^  1.  The  authors- make  their  entrance  into  the 
'*  discourse,  with  a  most  odious  and  shameful  decla- 
'^  mation  against  her  majesty,  stirring  up  her  sub- 
**  jects  hearts  to  contempt  of  her  highness,  as  being 
'^  one  odious  to  God  and  man. 

**  They  threaten  the  nobility,  gentry,  &c.  with 
**  loss  of  all  their  goods,  their  lands,  their  lives,  and 
"  with  damnation  besides ;  except  that  presently, 
"  upon  the  landing  of  the  Spaniards,  they  joined 
^*  themselves,  and  all  their  forces,  men,  munition, 
*^  victuals,  and  whatsoever  else  they  could  make  with' 
**  their  catholic  army.  *  Forsooth,*  (fur  the  words  be 
"  these),  *  If  you  will  avoid'  (say  they),  *  the  pope's, 
**  the  king's,  and  other  princes  high  indignation ; 
"  let  no  man  of  what  degree  soever,  abet,  aid,  de- 
**  fend  or  acknowledge  her,  &c.  adding  that  other- 
**  wise,  they  should  incur  the  angels  curse  and 
*'  malediction,  and  be  as  deeply  excommunicated  as 
**  any,  because  that  in  taking  her  majesty's  part, 
'*  they  should  fight  against  God,  against  their  law- 
*^  ful  king,  against  their  country,  and  that  notwith- 
**  standing  all  they  should  do,  they  should  but 
^^  defend  her  highness  bootless,  to  their  own  present' 
<«  destruction,  and  eternal  shame.' 

'^  2.  Afler  all  those,  and  many  other  such  threats, 
*^  in  a  high  and  military  style,  to  scare  fools  with, 
**  then  they  come  to  some  more  mild  persuasions,' 
^'  and  promise  the  noblemen,  that  so  they  join  with 
**  the  duke  of  Parma  upon  the  receipt  of  their  ad- 
"  monition,  they  will  entreat  that  their  whole  houses 
<<  shall  not  perish.     For  persons  did  instigate  the 
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<*  Ei^liflh  caidinal  to  swear  hf  his  honour,  and  on 
<<  the  wwd  of  a  cardinal,  that  in  the  fury  <^  their 
'<  intended  massacre,  there  should  as  great  care  be 
'« taken  of  every  cathoiic  and  penitent  person,  as 
**  possibly  could  be,  and  that  he  was  made  a  cardi- 
*^  nal  of  purpose  to  be  sent  then  into  England  for 
**  the  sweet  managing  of  those  aflUrs. 

"  3,  Other  arguments  they  used  drawn  from  Ae 
'*  certainty  of  the  victory,  as  that  all  the  protestants 
"  wonld  either  turn  their  coats,  copies^  arms,  or  iy 
^'  away,  in  fear  and  tcnrment  of  the  angd  of  God 
*^  prosecuting  them  ;  that  although  none  of  her 
**  mi^esty's  suljgects  should  assist  the  Spmiiards,  yet 
*^  their  own  forces,  which  they  broi^t  with  them, 
*^  were  strong  enough,  their  provision  sufficient, 
^'  their  iq^>ointment  so  surpassing :  that  they  had 
**  more  expert  captains,  than  her  majesty  had  good 
'^  soldiers,  all  refute  to  be  in  the  cause,  which 
<<  they  had  undertaken :  that  the  blood  of  all  the 
**  blessed  bishops  shed  in  this  land,  and  all  the  saints 
'^  in  heaven  prayed  for  the  Spaniards  victory:  that 
**  all  the  virtuous  priests  of  our  country,  both  at 
^*  home  and  abroad,  had  stretched  forth  their  sacred 
**  hands  to  the  same  end :  that  many  jmests  were 
^*  in  the  camp  to  serve  every  s^ritnal  man^s  neces- 
"  sity :  that  their  forces  were  guarded  wiA  all 
"  God's  Wy  angels ;  with  Christ  himself  in  the 
'^  sovereign  sacrament,  and  with  the  daily  most  hdy 
"  obhtioa,  of  Christ's  own  dear  body  and  blood : 
'^  thai  the  l^^iar^  being  thus  assisted  with  so 
'^  many  belpa,  though  they  had  been  never  so  few 
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^  Aej  could  net  lose^  ai^  tliat  her  majesty  and  kedf 
^  Mfhihmtfi  wantiiig  these  helpB,  although  they  were 
^  Bever  so  fierce^  nerer  so  proud»  never  so  aanyy 
^^  never  so  weU  appointedy  yet  they  could  not  pre^ 
**  vail.  Fear  you  not»  (say  they  to  sueh  as  would 
^  take  their  part)^  they  catmot/' 

The  general  nuldnesa  oif  Allen's  character  and 
genend  wisdom  and  moderation  of  his  comdh 
were  admitted  by  his  contempovarks  aa  w^  pro* 
teatant  as  catholic.  On  this  occasion^  to  rqpeat 
words^  which  we  have  already  used,  he  permitted 
his  better  reason  to  submit  to  aictbority.  Birt»  not-* 
withstanding  the  great  aiid  habitual  re^feBce  of  the 
catlioHca  for  his  taients  and  kia  virtues,  so  Uttle  did 
they  deferto  hia  admonstioi],  that  Wright,  a  prieat  oi 
his  own  edttege  at  Douay,  naintaiaed  the  contrary 
doetnoe  in  die  moat  expiieit  terms,  and  suj^ported 
it  by  the  boldest  ai^mnents  *. 

it  dmild  be  obaorred,  that  from  the  writings  of 
father  Persons,  it  appears,  that  he  quitted  Madrid 
in  1585^  soon  after  tike  prejHorations  foor  the  anmida 
hcgumi  and  did  not  return  to  Madrid  till  i^Sg, 
the  year  after  its  defeat. 

XXXV.  3. 

Conduct  of  the  English  Catholics  during  the  threatened 
Invasion, 

Sw^  waa  the  niforaiation,  sueh  the  adviee  given 
at  thia  tkne  t»  the  English  eatbolies,  by  persons^ 

*  Ol^yfCy  Aiteals^  toL  Hi.  app.  Ikv. 
P  4 
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from  whom,  if  they  had  been  influenced  by  the  true 
spirit  of  the  gospel,  or  had  even  juster  notions  of 
the  real  interests  of  the  English  catholics,  very 
difierent  counsel  would  have  been  received :  it  now 
remains  to  shew  how  the  catholics  acted. 

Warmly  attached  to  their  faith,  which  had  twice 
rescued  their  country  from  paganism ;  and  under 
which,  during  a  long  series  of  centuries  their  an- 
cestors had  enjoyed  every  spiritual  and  tempcural 
blessing ;  they  now  beheld  it  proscribed ;  its  tenets 
reviled,  its  sacred  institutions  abolished,  its  holy 
edifices  levelled  with  the  ground,  its  altars  profimed ; 
all,  who  professed  it^  groaning  under  the  severest 
inflictions  of  religious  persecution ;  imaginary  plots 
incessantly  imputed  to  them  ;  the  subtlest  artifices 
used  to  draw  them  into  criminal  attempts ;  *^  coun- 
**  terfeit  letters  *,  privately  left  in  their  houses ; 
*^  spies  sent  up  and  down  the  country  to  notice  their 
'*  discourses,  and  lay  hold  of  their  words ;  informers 
*^  and  reporters  of  idle  stories  against  them  coun- 
"  tenanced  and  credited  j"  and  even  "  innocence 
"  itself,  *'  (to  use  Camden's  own  words),  "  though 
*^  accompanied  by  prudence,  no  guard  to  them:'' 
they  had  constantly  before  their  eyes  the  racks 
and  gibbets,  by  which  their  priests  had  suffered, 
and  they  saw  other  racks,  and  other  gibbets,  pre- 
paring for  them ;  they  saw  the  presumptive  heir 
to  the  crown  brought  to  the  block,  because  she  was 
of  their  religion,  and  because,  as  she  was  formally 
told  by  lord  Buckhurst,  **  the  established  religion 
•  Carte's  History,  vol.  iii.  p.  585. 
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^^  was  thought  not  to  be  secure  whilst  she  was  in 
'*  being ;''  they  knew  the  universal  indignation 
which  this  enoimity  had  raised  in  every  part  of 
Europe  against  their  remorseless  persecutor ;  that 
Pius  V,  the  supreme  head  of  their  church,  had  ex- 
communicated her,  had  deposed  her,  had  absolved 
them  from  their  allegiance  to  her,  and  implicated 
them  in  her  excommunication,  if  they  continued 
true  to  her ;  they  knew  that  Sixtus,  the  reigning 
pope,  had  renewed  the  excommunication,  had  called 
on  every  catholic  prince  to  execute  the  sentence, 
and  that  Philip  II,  by  far  the  most  powerful  monarch 
of  the  time,  had  undertaken  it ;  had  lined  the  shores 
of  the  continent  with  troops,  ready  at  a  moment^s 
notice,  for  the  invasion  of  England,  and  had  covered 
the  sea  with  ah  armament,  which  was  proclaimed  to 
be  invincible : — in  this  awful  moment,  when  England 
stood  in  need  of  all  her  strength,  and  the  slightest 
diversion  of  any  part  of  it  might  have  proved  fatal, 
the  worth  of  a  catholic's  conscientious  loyalty  was 
fully  shewn.  What  catholic  in  England  did  not  do 
his  duty  ?  Who  of  them  forgot  his  all^iance  to  the 
queen  ?  or  was  not  eager  to  sacrifice  his  life  aQd 
his  whole  fortune  in  her  cause  .^  ^'Some,''  says 
Hume,  **  equipped  ships  at  their  own  charge,  and 
'*  gave  the  command  of  them  to  protestants ;  others 
*^  were  active  in  animating  their  tenants,  and  their 
'^  Vassals,  and  neighbours,  in  defence  of  their  coun- 
*^  try  ;*' — "  scwne,''  (says  the  writer  of  an  intercepted 
letter  printed  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Harieian 
MisceUany,  p«  64),  *'  by  their  letters  to  the  council, 
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^  &gDed  witk  ilieir  own  haml,  oflfered,  tliat  they 
^  fi0iild  make  adrentures  of  their  own  Htm  in 
^  defimce  of  the  qneen,  whom  thej  named  their 
^  sndoidited  scnnere^  lady^  and  que^i,  against  all 
*^  foreign  fides,  though  they  were  sent  from  the 
*  pofe,  or  at  hit  commandment;  yea,  some  did  offer 
^  that  they  would  present  their  bodies  in  the  fore- 
^  nost  nmka."  Lord  Montagu,  a  zealous  eathdic, 
and  the  oi^  tenpond  peer,  who  ventured  to  oppose 
Ae  act  for  the  queen's  svpnenacy,  in  the  first 
year  of  her  reign,  brought  a  band  of  hoTsenmi  to 
Hlbiiry,  commanded  by  himself  his  son,  and  his 
grandsoo:  thus  periling  his  whole  house  in  the 
esp^i^ted  conflict  *  : — tite  annals  of  the  world  do 
mat  present  a  more  glorious  oar  a  more  affecting 
spectacle  than  the  seal  shewn  on  this  memorable 
occaflMO,  by  the  poor  and  persecuted,  but  loyal,  but 
bcBioandile  catholics  t — Nor  should  it  be  forgotten, 
tbok  in  this  aceoimt  of  their  loyaky,  all  historians 
are  agreed* 

Will  not  then  the  reader  fed  some  indignation 
iriken  he  is  ialiDrmed,  that  this,  eaeaplary,  may  it 
Bat  be  called  henoic  conduct,  procured  no  relaxation 
of  the  laava  against  tike  catholics  ?  That  it  was  fol- 
Isaved  almost  immediately  by  lasra  still  more  harsh 
than  the  precedii^?  That  throu^  the  whole  re- 
nudoder  of  the  reign  of  EHsabetk,  the  kws  against 
the  cathdiics  eootiniied  to  be  executed  with  un^ 
dssted,  aoyd  eren  witk  increased  rigour?  That 
brtwesait  tihe  defist  oi  dieann&da,  andithedeatk 
*  OAorn's  Secret  HSstery,  edit.  i9i  i,  p.  ns^ 
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of  EliidMib,  more  than  one  hundred  eadioliMS  were 
hanged  and  embowelledt — meniy^  we  must  repeat, 
— ^for  the  exercise  of  their  religion :  and  that,  when 
mme  catholics  presented  to  the  qmeen  ft  most  dutiful 
wd  loyal  address,  praying,  in  die  most  hnmUe 
tormS)  a  initigstion  of  the  laws  against  theo^  no 
other  attention  was  shewn  it,  than  that  Mr^Shelley, 
by  whom  it  was  presented  to  the  queen,  ^  for  pre* 
**  suming,''  as  it  was  said,  ^^  to  present  an  address 
**  to  the  queen,  without  the  knowledge  and  eon^ 
^<  sent  of  the  lords  of  the  council/'  was  sent  to 
the  Marshalsea  *,  and  kept  a  dose  prisoiMr  tili  his 
deatlu 

Surely,  when  he  peruses  this  treatment  of  the 
eath<dic3,  the  reader  must  feel  some  indignation. 
But,  will  not  he  himaelf  justly  excite  scMnething  of 
a  like  indignation,  H,  after  seeing  the  kyidty  of  the 
catholics  thus  so  severdy  tried,  and  thus  found  so 
eminently  pure,  he  returns  to  his  former  prejudices, 
and  allows  himself  to  entertain,  even  lor  a  moment, 
a  suq^eion  of  their  perfect  loyalty  to  their' sovereign, 
thronghoi^  the  whole  of  her  long,  her  s[4endid, 
but  certainly  in  reqpect  to  her  cathohe  S8b|eet9» — 

*  He  was  afterwarcte  exMnmed  before  the  brds  of  the 
council: — thej  put  down  in  writiBg  the  fiiUmmg  ponCm, 
and  ordered  him  to  sabfcnbe  it  in  wriliqg^  ^  Whofoefen 
**  being  a  bom  subject  of  the  realm,  doth  allow^  that  the  pcM 
•*  hath  any  authority  to  deprfve  queen  Elizabeth,  that  now  is, 
«  ofhev  CBlale  and  crown,  Is  a  traitor,*^— To  this,  he  answered, 
<*  dtat  it  was  ^erj  hard  lor  bite  to  <fitfc«80»  where  an^ority  the 
'<  pope  hath,  and  tharofoet  eoidd  answrr  so  fiirtikcr.'^-- Vpea 
this  he  was  remanded.— »Dr.  ChoUoDer'a  Maaioira  of  Mi^ 
sionary  Prie^,  p.  l^.  Stfype,  Ann.  vol.  iii.  p.  398. 
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(and  we  must  repeat  that  they  constituted  two- 
thirds  of  the  nation), — her  cruel  and  oppressive 
re%n? 

The  nature  of  these  pages  does  not  require  any 
particular  mention  <tf  the  erentSy  which  attended 
the  Spanish  invasion :  the  same  presence  of  mind 
and  dexterity,  the  same  firm  and  adventurous  cou- 
rage, which  the  English  had  shewn  on  the  plains  of 
Cressy,  Poictiers  and  Agincourt,  were  displayed  by 
them  against  the  Spanish  armada.  In  one  respect 
their  conduct  may  be  considered  to  be^entitled  to  a 
lai^er  share  of  admiration  :  the  French  and  English 
soldiers  had  often  been  opposed  to  each  other,  before 
they  met  in  the  battles  we  have  mentioned,  so  that 
the  array  of  each  army  was  fully  known  to  the 
other :  but,  in  the  conflict  in  the  Channel,  the  lofty 
masts,  the  swelling  sails,  the  towering  prows  of  the 
Spanish  galleons,  as  they  are  described  by  the  his- 
torians of  the  time,  presented  at  once,  a  new  and  a 
terrific  spectacle  ;  and  were,  from  the  very  circum- 
stance of  their  novelty,  the  more  likely  to  shake  the 
most  valiant  bosom  with  alarm.  The  English,  how- 
ever, surveyed  them  with  intrepid  minds;  there  was 
no  precaution,  no  art,  no  manoeuvre,  which  skill  or 
experience  could  surest,  or  reflection  combine, 
which  they  did  not  coolly  and  deliberately  use  ;  no 
advantage  presented  itself,  of  which  they  did  not 
avail  themselves  with  the  utmost  presence  of  mind ; 
and  when  the  hour  of  action  came,  there  was  not  a 
danger  which  they  did  not  brave,  or  an  achieve- 
ment, within  the  limits  of  human  skill  or  human 
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valour,  which  they  did  not  accomplish  *•  To  find 
a  yictorj,  of  equ^  glory  and  importance  to  the  Bri- 
tish nation,  we  must  travel  to  Waterloo : — catholics 
too  were  there. 


CHAP.  XXXVl. 


TH£  POLITICS  OF  SOME  OF  THE  ENGLISH  CATHOLIC 
FUGITIVES,  IN  THE  SPANISH  DOMINIONS  I — PUB- 
LIGATIONS  OF  THEIR  SCHOOL  : — THE  QUEJBN's 
PROCLAMATION, — THE  REPLY  OF  FATHER  PER- 
SONS : — THE  PENAL  ACT  AGAINST  THE  CATHO- 
LICS OF  THE  THIRTY-FIFTH  YEAR  OF  HER 
MAJESTY. 

1594- 

The  proscription  of  the  catholic  religion  by  queen 
Elizabeth,  her  severe  laws  against  such  of  her  sub- 
jects as  adhered  to  it,  and  the  increasing  rigour  by 
which  they  were  executed,  had  occasioned  a  number 
of  them  to  emigrate  to  different  parts  of  the  conti- 
nent, particularly  Spain  and  Spanish  Flanders. 
They  were  favourably  received  by  Philip  II :  he 
professed  to  treat  them  with  kindness ;  he  employed 
many  in  his  armies,  granted  pensions  to  others,  and 
advanced  some  to  places  of  rank  and  honour.     His 

'  *  This  immortal  victory  was  celebrated  by  no  immortal 
Terse  :  eveiy  classical  English  scholar  of  the  time  must  have 
applied  to  it,  the  noble  strams  by  which  ^Eschylus  describes, 
in  his  Persse,  the  glory  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  consternation 
of  the  Persians,  after  the  battle  of  Salamis. 
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protection  of  tihen,  his  liberality  to  tke  catMic 
GoBegeSf  and  liis  allowed  seal  for  the  general  welfare 
and  extension  of  the  catholic  religM>n,  attached  all 
the  fugitives  to  him :  still,  while  Mary  the  queen  of 
Scots  was  living,  their  connection  with  him  was  very 
loose :  but,  after  her  death,  many  of  the  fugitives 
entertained  views,  and  engaged  in  designs,  in  his 
regard,  which  could  not  be  justified;  and  which 
were  disapproved  by  the  wiser  and  better  part  of 
than,  and  by  the  general  body  of  catholics  in 
England.  The  abettors  of  Philip's  views  became 
known  by  the  appellation  of  the  Spanish  party :  we 
have  referred  to  it  in  a  former  volume  of  this  work. 
L  We  shall  now  attempt  tp  give  a  fuller  account  of 
it :  II.  Then  mention  some  publications  of  this 
party,  which  made  a  great  sensation  at  that  time : 
III.  Then  notice  the  proceedings  o£  the  British 
government :  IV.  And  father  Persons's  defence  of 
himself^  and  of  the  catholic  body  in  general: 
V«  We  shall  close  the  cha^r  by  the  mention  of 
two  acts  which  were  passed  agunst  the  catholics  in 
the  thirty-fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  her  majesty, 
and  completed  her  penal  code. 

XXXVI.  1. 

2%e  Spamsh  Party  amoag  the  English  Catholic  Fug/tthes. 

Fathbr  PefBOBs,  sir  Francis  Engiefield,  md  sir 
WiiUam  Stanley,  ware  at  the  head  of  the  Spanish 
party ;  Mr.  Charles  Piget  was  at  the  head  of  a  party 
opposed  to  them,    A  letter  from  sir  Henry  Neville 
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to  Mr.  leeretary  Cecil,  published  in  Winwo#d'« 
M^norials*9  contaios  a  curious  account  of  this  cuv 
cumstance.  "  I  have  saught/'  says  the  writer,- 
^'  to  ioform  myself  as  much  as  I  might,  concerning 
*^  the  carriage  of  the  English  fi^ives  in  foirnier 
^  times,  and  the  cause  of  liieir  retiring  hither  t ; 
^  and  I  find  that  there  has  grown  great  dissention 
^*  between  our  papists  abroad,  and  that  they  have 
"  been  divided  into  two  iactions,  the  one  depending 
^  upmi  the  Jesuits,  whereof  Persons  is  now  die 
•*  head,  whose  courses  have  been  violent  to  seek  and 
"  wish  the  overthrow  of  the  present  estate,  by  con- 
^^  quest  (n:  any,  other  means ;  the  other  consists 
'*  ehL^y  of  the  laymen  and  gentlemen  which  are 
^  abroad,  whereof  Charles  Paget  t  hath  bin  the 

*  Vol.  i,  p.  51. — It  IB  from  Paris,  dated  the  97tb  June 

U99- 

t  Paris, 

X  *^  The  BtvongeBt  opposttion  which  Dr»  Allen,  Pe»ossaiMl 

**  their  frieDdt  experienced,  arose  from  Mr.  Paget,  who  has 

«^  jimt  been  roentioned;  and  I  find  the  original  cause  «f  this 

**  gentleman's  idienatieo  assigned  in  a  writing  of  Bmsoos, 

•^  which  is  also  confirmed  by  sn  aocieot  Italian  ns.  now  in 

**  my  possession.     Mr.  Paget  living  in  Paris,  became  no- 

<<  ^uainted  with  Morgan,  a  native  oi  Wales,  who,  while  he  was 

**  in  the  service  of  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  had  eblaiaed  the 

^<  coafideMe  of  the  captive  queen  of  Scodand.    They  mere 

**  both  connecUd  in  friendship  widi  her  two  secretaries,  Nau 

**  and  Curie ;  aBd,a8  Persons  says,  opposing  themsdvesaeomtly 

'^  against  the  archbishop  of  Gbsgow,  andbassador  lor  the 

<<  qme»,  they  broke  his  credit  much  with  the  aiml  ^uee»t  a^^ 

^  wnmg  fmn  him  in  time  the  admisoslration  af  thd  iftif^to^ 

**  dewry  in  Frence,  which  was  aoma  thieiy  tfaauMmd  cnMrns 

/'  a  year;  by  <whteh  th^  ^i«ne  abk  to  j^assuee  tnn^  diehr 

<>  ^endi^  and  hinder  thahr  adveeianes:   and  then  jdiUng 
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'<  chiefe ;  who  could  not  be  brought,  as  they  pre- 
<^  tend,  to  consent,  or  concurre,  to  the  invasion  and 

«*  themielyes  with  Dr.  Lewis  in  Rome,  and  falling  out  with 
**  Dr.  Allen  and  F.  Persons,  they  were  the  cause  of  much 
'*  division  among  catholics,  which  hitherto  hath  endured. 
**  Now  it  happened,  that,  on  the  return  of  the  Jesuit  Creighton 
**  from  Scotland  to  Paris,  a  consultation  was  ".held  on  the 
*^  concerns  of  the  young  king  of  Scotland,  and  his  captive 
**  mother,  by  the  bishop  of  Bergamo,  nuncio  at  the  French 
*^  court,  the  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  the  Spanish  ambassador 
*<  and  the  duke  of  Guise ;  and,  to  this  consultaticm,  Dr* 
**  Allen  and  Claude  Matthieu,  provincial  of  the  French 
**  Jesuits,  were '  introduced.  The  archbishop  of  Glasgow 
**  would  not  admit  Paget  to  be  invited  to  it ;  and  this  omis- 
**  sion  was  deemed  by  him  an  unpardonable  affront.  The 
'<  result  of  the  consn'tation  was,  that  Creighton  should  be  dis- 
**  patched  to  Rome,  and  Persons  to  Madrid,  to  solicit,  at  those 
<'  courts,  relief  for  the  young  king :  and  it  was  upon  this 
**  occasion,  that  the  latter  procured  for  him  an  annual  allow- 
**  ance  of  twelve  thousand  crowns,  besides  a  donation  for  the 
*^  seminary  at  Rheims,  and  moreover  established  a  credit  at 
**  the  Spanish  court,  of  which  he  afterwards  availed  himself, 
**  for  the  foundation  of  his  seminaries.  Paget  and  Morgan 
^  already  irritated  that  Ae  business  had  been  concealed  from 
**  them,  were  still  more  angered,  to  see  the  management  of  ft 
**  entrusted  to  two  Jesuits.  The  truth  was,  says  my  ua,  that 
4<  the  archbishop  and  the  duke  of  Guise  mistrusted  these  two 
**  gentlemen,  believing  that  they  held  secret  correspondence 
**  with  the  English  ministry ;  while  the  capdve  queen,  contrary 
<*  to  their  advice,  corresponded  with  them  by  means  of  her 
**  two  seoretaries ;  and  thus  seemed  to  withdraw  her  con- 
**  fidence  from  the  duke  and  archbishop,  who  justly  thought 
**  thmnselves  her  best  friends.  Hence  Paget,  Morgan,  the 
**  two  secretaries,  and  a  few  others  connected  with  them, 
**  inveighed  bitterly  against  the  priests,  especially  Dr.  AUen, 
«  and  they  strongly  insisted,  that  neither  he,  nor  any  other 
^'  clergyman  or  religious,  but  only  secular  gentlemen  ought  to 
<<  manage  the  affairs  of  the  Scottish  queen,  and  other  matters 
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•*  conquest  of  our  kingdom  by  a  fbraine  prince. 
^'  This  division  began  amongst  them,  soon  after  the 
"  death  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  upon  whom  they  did 
•*  all  concur  while  she  lived  ;  but  since  her  death, 
**  could  never  agree  upon  any  one  course,  eyther 
**  of  conquest  or  proposed  title.  And  this  conten- 
**  tion  hath  proceeded  unto  great  heat  between 
*^  them,  insomuch  as  either  side  hath  laboured  to 
**  supplant  and  disgrace  the  other  ;  but  especially 
**  of  Fate,  since  the  title  of  the  infanta  of  Spaine 
**  hath  bin  sett  on  foot,  according  to  the  books 
**  written  by-  Persons  under  one  Doleman's  name. 
**  For  the  jesuite's  side  promoting  that  tide  by  all 
**  means,  and  taking  a  violent  course  to  urge  all 
'^  Englishmen,  either  in  Spain  or  Rome,  or  where 
**  else  they  may  prevail  with  them,  to  subscribe 
^  thereunto ;  Paget  and  his  side  have  directly 
••  opposed  themselves,  both  by  word  and  writing,  as 
**  I  am  informed ;  and  they  are  so  divided  there- 
*^  upon,  as  there  is  an  extreme  hatred  grown  be- 
^^  tween  them :  insomuch,  as  these  men  do  openly 
**  inveigh  against  Persons  and  his  adherents,  as  men 
^^  seditious  and  factious,  full  of  treachery,  and 
'^  without  conscience.  And  being  questioned  with» 
^^  by  such  as  I  appointed  to  confer  with  them,  to 
'^  know  what  service  they  would  or  could  do  to  her 

'^  of  public  conceni,  in  the  courts  of  cathdic  princes.  From 
<<  this  time,  they  stood  in  open  opposition  to  whatever  Allen  or 
•*  Persons  undertook ;  they  seemed  to  take  a  delight  in  dis* 
**  appointing  them."  Remarks  on  a  book,  intituled, "  Memoirs 
^  of  Gregorio  P&nzani/'  p.  105. — See  also  Hume^  cfa.  xlii.  and 
partkularly  the  notes  x  &  t. 

VOL.  m.  Q 
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«  nm'esty,  to  c^cell  their  fanner  faults ;  they  pv»- 

**  pose  this  as  the  chief  and  principalf  th9t  they  shall 

<<  be  able  so  to  discover  these  practices,  and  decipher 

<<  not  only  to  her  ipajesty*  but  to  the  papists  of 

*^  Englwdt  (who  now,  throqgh  ignorance  of  their 

<*  intentions,  belieye    too  muph  ypo»  tbeip),    as 

«  should  work  a  general  dislike  and  detestation 

^<  of  them,  and  take  ^way  that  credit  which  now 

<^  they  have,  apd  duly  employ,  to  the  danger  of  her 

^<  magestie's  estatet   Being  urged  to  give  some  pre- 

^^  sent  teste  of  their  lo^ral  aJBPectiop  to  her  migesty, 

^<  which  they  so  greatly  pretend,  thereby  the  better 

*<  to  iQcUpe  her  m^'esty  to  some  compassion  or  ve- 

^*  gard  for  them  i  they  cmly  discover  thus  mu«b  in 

"  geperality,  that  there  are  great  numbers  of  Jesuits 

'<  and  priests  now  in  {!ngland»  and  one  of  thmi 

**  sayeth,  at  the  least  six  buudred,  which  have  their 

**  diet  and  maintenance  in  certain  houses  by  turns. 

"  Their  ordinary  way  of  repayre  tluther  is  through 

**  Scotlwdf  and  so  into  the  north  parts.    They  ^ 

*^  accusie  some  officers  of  the  ports,.  9Mi  iwmelyf 

*'  those  of  Gnivesend,  for  4it£Q$ring  too  |ree  p^fsage 

•'  out  of  England ;  whence  there  qome  daily  yqung 

*^  men  qv^,  whiph  are  presently  cgwveye4  to  the 

"  colleges  at  Po\i^,  or  Rqwet,  and  frcw  t^poe 

**  sqpic!  pf  them  ^^inst  their  wiU^,  into  Sp^ ; 

**  and  many  forced  to  profess  themselves  of  some 

^^  order  or  Qther,  when  they  meant  it  not.     Thej 

^alse  think,  that  this   subscription  before  men- 

**  tion^^   is  laboyred  in  England^  by  those  j^- 

•*  suit3  w4  prists  t^at  w^  thwfit     But  Miff 

'^  pressed  to  some  more  particulav  disooverjii,  thay* 
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^  answer  u,  they  will  reierve  that,  till  they  tee 
^  what  hope  them  is  of  obtasning  their  suit :  and 
**  Paget  sayeth,  he  had  almost  been  undone  by  some 
**  advertisements  he  wrote  over  out  of  the  Low 
**  Countries,  which  makes  him  vwy  wary  not  to 
'^  bereave  himself  of  all  means  of  living  on  thit 
^^  side  the  sea  with  safety,  till  he  may  be  assured  of 
*^  a  safe  retreat  there. 

'*  There  is  also  in  this  towne,  one  Ceeill  a  priest, 
^*  who*  professeth  the  same  intention  and  dmre 
**  with  than ;  and  the  like  they  affirm  to  be  in 
^*  almost  all  the  English  gentlemen  in  the  Low 
**  Countries^  except  Sir  Willkm  Stanley,  and  Owen, 
*^  and  some  three  or  four  more/' 

XXXVL  2. 

Circumstances  attending  the  Spanish  Party: — two 
Publications  of  their  School. 

The  earl  crf'Leicester  had  appointed  sir  WiUiam 
Stanley  governor  of  the  town  of  Daventer:  sir 
Willumi  betrayed  the  town  to  coont  Taxis  the 
Spanish  general;  and,  lor  his  rewaitl,  was  appointed 
governor  of  it  by  the  king  of  Spain.  This  eircmUr 
stanee  excited  great  indignation  in  Ei^land.  To 
defend  it»  cardinal  Allen  puUidied  his  ^  Letter  on 
**  the  reddition  of  Daventer/'  He  asserted  in  it, 
that  **  the  wars  of  the  English  in  the  Low  Countries 
**  were  sacrilegious,  the  wars  of  an  heretical  prince  ;'^ 
ihat  <<  acts  done  in  England  since  the  excommu- 
^^  nieatioB  of  the  queen,  and  lier  depotiticm  by 

Q2 
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<<  Pius  were  evil,  therefore  she  could  denounce  no 
**  war^  nor  could  any  of  her  subjects  serve  her,  as  she 
<<  was  a  rebel  to  the  apostolic  see.  **  He  expresses 
*^  a  wish  that  the  example  of  &x  William  might  be 
*^  generally  imitated."  This  publication  gave  great 
offence  *. 

Allen  was  naturally  mild  and  a  lover  of  peaceful 
councils  :  but  felt  strongly  for  the  sufferings  of  his 
catholic  brethren ;  he  could  not  be  otherwise  than 
grateful  to  Philip  II,  for  his  munificence  both  to  him 
and  those  undej*  his  care :  the  college  which  he  had 
founded  depended  greatly  on  the  bounty  of  that 
monarch,  and  he  was  the  principal  support  of  other 
catholic  establishments,  in  which  Allen  took  great 
interest.  This  placed  Allen  in  a  state  of  depend- 
ence on  Philip;  Persons  also,  the  soul  of  the 
Spanish  party,  had  great  weight  with  Allen.  These 
circumstances  probably  influenced  him  on  this  and 
other  occasions ;  sometimes,  perhaps,  against  his  own 
opinio^  and  better  judgment.  The  authors  of  the 
Biographia  Brittanica  intimate  that,  towards  the 
close  of  his  life,  he  altered  his  sentiments,  and  was 
fiu*  from  being  an  enemy  either  to  his  country  or  to 
queen  Elizabeth  t. 

*  Sir  Wm.  Stanley's  conduct  was  abo  justified  by  father 
P^noni,  in  his  <<  Manifestation,"  (cfa.  iv.),  a  publication  which 
we  shall  afterwards  notice. 

t  Some  of  Allen's  contemporaries  assert,  that  Persons  had 
too  great  an  ascendency  over  him,  and  lament  the  circum- 
stance :  they  assert  also,  that  before  his  death  Allen  thought 
less  faTourd[)ly  than  he  had  done,  bodi  of  Penons  and 
the  society  to  which  Persons  belonged;   but  for  diis,  the 
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The  other  publication,  which  our subjectnow  leads 
us  to  mention,  was  attributed  to  father  Persons.  It  is 
intituled,  "  A  Conference  about  the  next  Succession 
"  to  the  Crown  of  England,  had  in  the  year  1 593, 
"  by  R.  Doleman.**  It  turns  on  these  positions, — 
that  the  claim  of  succession  to  any  government,  by 
nearness  of  blood,  is  not  established  by  the  law  of 
nature,  or  by  the  divine  law,  but  only  by  the 
human  and  positive  laws  of  every  particular  com- 
monwealth ;  and  consequently  may,  upon  just 
causes,  be  varied ; — that  this  is  clear  from  history  : 
— that  the  want  of  the  true  religion  is  a  just  cause 
for  excluding  the  heir  apparent ; — ^and  that,  under 

writer  has  discovered  little  eridence.  More  says,  in  his 
history,  (p.  162),  that  **  the  establishment  of  the  college  at 
**  St.  Omers,  in  the  eyes  of  Allen  and  Barrett,  the  president 
*'  of  the  college  at  Douay,  did  not  please  them ;  they  thought 
''  it  like  to  draw  the  sdiolars  and  collections  designed  for 
**  Donay  CoUege,  and  more  like  to  empty  than  to  serve  that 
*'  establishment.*'  Watson,  (Quodlibets,  79, 80,  98),  mentions 
that,  "  in  those  days," — meaning  the  latter  part  of  the  life  of 
Allen,—"  the  Jesuits  represented  the  cardinal  as  their  enemy ; 
<'  diathe  had  heard  Allen  much  complain  of  the  Jesuits'  heady 
**  and  indiscrete  government,  and  say  their  government  was 
<<  naught ;  and  that  they  never  would  mend  it,  for  they  would 
**^  not  hear  advice ;  that  while  he  lived,  he  would  keep  them  all 
**  down,  but  that,  after  he  was  dead,  we  diould  see  the  scholars 
«(  and  they  at  woefiil  dissentions ;  that  the  cardinal^  (who  had 
**  by  father  Persons  and  other  Jesuits  been  drawn  to  some 
**  odious  attempts  against  his  sovereign  and  country,  by  with- 
*^  drawing  himself  from  those  attempts),  incurred  the  hatred  of 
**  the  Jesuits  to  that  degree,  that  they  spoke  with  contempt  of 
"  Inm  ever  ailer." — ^But  Watson's  testimony  must  always  be 
heard  with  distrust.  The  same,  however,  is  said  by  Doctor 
Cbampney,  (Dialogue  65,  66,  78,  79). 

a  3 
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all  circumatiuioefl^  the  isfaata  of  Spaiii  had  the 
fkaiest  pretensiou  to  aucoeed  queen  Elisabeth  in 
the  throne  of  England.  Every  true  whig  must 
admire  Ddemau^s  diacuwons  of  the  first  point  ;-*- 
ererjr  man  oi  leanung>  and  ev^y  antiquary^  musk 
be  pleased  with  hia  disowaion  of  the  second  :  the 
kixig  of  Spain  eould  not  have  rewarded,  too  muni- 
fioently,  hia  diseiissions  d  the  third  and  fourth. 

This  work  baa  been  attributed  to  cardinal  iUIen, 
air  Franeis  Engbfidd  andfather  Persons ;  the  iact 
seema  to  be  that  all  had  some  hand  in  it,  but  that 
Persons  inmost  always  held  the  pen  * :  he  was  so 

^  Sm  ikm  **  Anffrer  toMenoirt  of  Faosftni/'  p.  159  >-^mA 
Persons's  **  Manifestation  of  the  great  folly  and  bad  spirit  cf 
*^€eHKm   pewsMi   in   EaglaDd   calling  dMnaolFea  seeokr 
4<  priMlsy'' ch.  V.    It  menliaiif  Doleman'k  work  with  afiection. 
Persona  txaltinglj  prochumty  (Brief  Apokgy,  p.  187),   that 
Ma  oiyioMs  brethren  oaoM  not  turn  their  haada  lo  mj  one 
thkig  ooBtainad  in  it;  and  in  ^  <<  Mamfestation,"  (p.63,64), 
lie  gires  an  abri<i^QiieBl  of  k.     He  aajs,  tibal  tfie  Baaie  of 
Dotenan  was  ttkea  by  the  author  in  the  title  page,  aa  being 
the  work  of  a  man  eidok^  that  is,  of  «orrotv,  (|k  5.)-^The 
Manifestation  is  written  with  too  moch  bilteniess ;  eoBtans 
many  hazarded  accusatrans ;  and  is  particidariy  ui^use  to  the 
secuhur  dergj,  in  chargii^npon  the  whole  body  the  <*ftnpoflant 
^  Considerations  and  QuedUbets  of  Walson  ;'*  which  we  hanre 
noticed   before,    and   shall  notice   i^ain.     Persons  h«n- 
s^  afterwards  did  justice  to  tiie  secular  elergy.    Ir  his 
^  DoleM  Kndl  of  Thomas  BeU,  tvo.  1697,  (p.  35),  he  says, 
**  that  not  three  or  two  names  of  tiie  secidar  elargy  can  be 
^  produced,  that  ever  let  forward,  yea  or  ever  liked  that  most 
^  detestable  proceeding,  vis.  of  publishmg  tile  QuodMhets, 
^  Important  Considerations,  and  otiler  things  oTWteoo-'^ 

It  Is  observable,  that,  in  tiiis  pubBcation>  fiifther  Persons 
avows,  in  itsftAest  extent,  tiie  doctrhie  that  sofcreigns  fovfoio 
tiieir  right  to  die  allegianie  of  their  sofajeete^  and  Qm  sah* 
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piMiil  to  k,  that  h «  ptbposed  it  to  be  read  in  the 
ImU  of  the  Ei^^kk  at  Rotne  inatead  of  ^  ordinary 
lecture*. 

Anotfaeif  <!fiirious  work  of  falJier  Persons, — not 
published  in  his  ltfe*4iine, — was  committedby  him  to 
paper  abcmt  thi9  tltne.  It  is  intituled,  '^  A  Memorial 
*^  for  Information,  &o.  oontiuning  certain  notefs  and 
**  adyertisemcnts,  ftc.  gathered  and  set  down  by 
"  R.  P.  1596/'— In  his  "  Manifestation,*'  he  men- 
tiona  t^iai,  ^'  having  had  occasion,  abor^  others, 
^  for  moits  than  twenty  years,  not  only  to  know 
**  the  stato  of  matters  in  Ei^land^  b«it  aIsK>  of  many 
^  foreign  nations  and  cathohc  kingdoms  abroad,  he 
**  had  used  like  diligence  from  time  to  time  to 
^obaerre  Md  note  to  himself  Certain  exeell^t 
^'  things  found  in  other  places,  which  were  not  so 
**  much  in  use  among  those  in  England, — ^nor  when 

jecU  forfeit  their  right  of  inheritance  by  heresy.  He  ekes 
(eh.  )v.)  a  work  far  whieh  he  was  eharged  with  harii^  sidd, 
tfeai  **  dMnrence  in  rdigiMk  or  matters  of  fiuth  neither  ou£^ 
**  Bor  could  by  the  law  of  God,  of  natare^  of  nations  or  CBstoo^ 
**  ever  heard  of,  in  anj  nation,  deprive  any  inferior  ftubjectk 
**  (much  less  any  sovereign),  from  the  right  of  inheritance  or 
^  bwfiil  succession  by  birth  or  blood  to  anything  they  had  A 
"*  tii^  M  oAsrwke."— This^  he  sayi,  is  a  vile  calumny,  tie 
deciares  that,  ^'  ha  never  said  suck  a  dimg,  that  the  doctrine 
**  ascribed  to  him,  ha  detests  as  fond,  absurd,  and  tasting  both 
'*  erf*  heresy  and  atheism ;  (though  allowed  here  as  it  seemeth 
^  by  our  people) ; — ^he  being  not  ignorant  that  both  civil  laws 
'  *'  and  cjkurch  canons  do  deprive  heretics  of  inheritilnce  as 
<^  a«ky  inciu  doght  to  know  sfeo^^'^We  shall  trulMtfte  hii 
aafttioMsIa  aiere  at  large  ui  another  pitot  of  this  chapi^  :^tNil 
it  is  observable,  that  what  he  inserts  in  a  parenthesis,  seems 
to  intfanate  that  his  opinion,  far  from  being  universal,  was 
not  ever  general  among  the  English  catholics. 
*  More,  161. 

Q  4 
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**  it  was  catholic :  M^ch  obserrations,  he  having 
<<  imported  some  time  with  certain  confident  friends, 
**  they  seemed  to  them  of  so  great  importance,  that 
<^  from  time  to  time,  they  intreated  him  earnestly 
<*  to  put  them,  at  least  in  writing  for  himself  and 
**  others  after  him,  to  public  good,  when  time 
<<  might  serve  to  use  them,  if  then  he  would  not 
«<  make  them  common,  as  he  signified  in  no  woe 
**  he  would. 

*'  This,  he  accordii^ly  did ;  but  it  was  never 
**  set  out  or  published,  but  was  kept  in  secret  to 
<<  the  author  and  his  nearest  friends  only/'  The 
existence  of  it,  however,  was  generally  known :  and 
there  was  great  misconception  of  its  general  nature 
and  tendency.  On  this  account.  Parsons  inserted 
a  sumnuiry  of  the  work  in  his  *'  Manifestation.'' 

Some  time  after  the  accession  of  James  II,  a 
copy  of  it  was  presented  to  that  monarch.  After 
the  revolution  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  bishop  of 
St.  Asaph ;  and  great  curiosity  to  see  it,  was  raised 
by  a  mention  which  the  bishop  made  of  it  in  a  sermon. 
It  was  accordingly  published  by  Dr.  Gee,  a  chaplain 
of  their  majesties,  under  the  title  of  *^  The 
**  Jesuits'  Memorial  for  the  intended  Reformation  of 
^'  England,  under  the  first  popish  Prince,  published 
^  from  the  copy  that  was  presented  to  the  late 
'*  king  James.  1 690,  8vo."  It  is  the  work  of  a 
vigorous  and  reflecting  mind;  but  certainly  contains 
exceptionable  passages :  the  contents  of  it  accord 
with  the  outline,  which,  in  his  *'  Manifestation'' 
Persons  himself  had  given  of  it. 
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XXXVL  3. 

Proclamation  in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Thb  circumstances  and  publications,  which  we 
have  nc^iced,  excited  no  smnil  alarm  in  the  queen 
and  her  government :  it  was  conriderably  increased 
by  a  report,  that  great  preparations  were  again 
making  by  Philip  for  the  invasion  c£  En^and  or 
Ireland. — In  this  state  of  ferment,  the  queen  issued 
a  {Ntx^kunation,  which  was  immediately  fidlowed  by 
commissions  of  inquiry  very  hostile  to  the  catholics. 

The  prodamation  begins  by  expressing  the  sur- 
prise of  hm*  majesty,  that  at  so  advanced  a  period  of 
h^  reign  as  its  thirty-third  year,  its  peace  should  be 
disturbedby  the  king  of  Spain, — he  too  in  the  declhie 
of  life, — an  age  meetest,  as  die  says,  for  measures 
of  peace.  He  had  caused  a  Milanese,  a  vassal  of 
his  own,  tabe  elected  pope,  and  the  duke  of  Parma, 
a  nephew  of  the  pope,  to  be  sent  with  an  army  to 
invade  France. — He  had  also  practised  widi  certain 
seditious  heads  to  collect  a  multitude  of  young  men, 
fugitives,  rebels  and  traitors  to  be  secretly  con- 
veyed into  her  dominions,  with  single  authority  from 
Rome,  to  persuade  as  many  of  her  subjects  as  diey 
dared  deal  with,  to  renounce  their  natural  allegiance ; 
and  to  entertain  hopes  of  being  enridied  ^^th  the 
possessionsanddignitiesof  her  subjects,  by  themeans 
of  a  Spanish  mvasion :  for  which  purpose,  they 
allured  the  sidijects  of  her  majesty,  by.  oaths  and 
even  by  sacraments,  to  fooeswear  dieir  allegiance  to 
her,  and  yield  allegiance  with  all  their  pow^  ta 
Spain. 
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These  aeedsmen  of  treason,  as  they  are  termed 
in  the  proclamation,  bring  buUs  from  the  pope,  full 
of  promises  and  threats :  but  these  proceedings  have 
been  punished  and  restrained  by  the  execution  of 
die  laws  aganist  such  ti^tors,— for,  wsyt  the  pro* 
damation,  theylupre  beenpiiiiisbed£nr  mere  trcasan  ; 
and  not  for  any  points  of  refigion.  This  is  and  t» 
be  shewn  by  tbcir  arndgnment,  by  the  cireanstanw 
that  many  mea  of  wealthy  professing  contrary  leli- 
gioB,  were  not  impradied  for  the  same,  either  kk 
tires^  lands,  goods  or  liberty,  esieept  a  smaU  pocu* 
niary  mulct  for  not  going  to  clmdi. 

The  heads  of  the  seoBnaries^  (continiies  the  i^vo' 

withiitanding  Us  former  ill  saoceto^  yaty  i£he  wovid 
renew  the  war,  in  the  neat  year^  mnltitndss  wotM 
assist  tke  invaders :  this^  a  sd^Mfanan  naaaed  Fet^ 
asQS^  anrogatiBg  to  himself  the  name  of  the  cathoHc 
king's  oonfessor;  tUs,  another  sehalar,  dshmmI 
Allen,  now  for  treason  honoured  with  a^  cardind'a 
cap,  assaie  tbeas ;  and  thisi,  aad  etbw  traitovous 
enterpnass,.  a  mnititude  a£  Jesuits  iuid  aussioaary 
priests  newly  landed,  and  hAing  m  iifferemt 
parts  of  Ei^ndy  but  ehieflj  in  mantinie  plaresi 
ewfourage  and  strive  to  promote* 

Tbese  impndent  assertioiis,  (to  use  the  wovds  of 
tte  psoelaaoatioa),  thongli  they  know  tbea  to  hs 
Mttf  die  jf^rmjm  mentioned  continnaUy  make  to 
die  pqpe  and  the  king^  of  Spain }  and  tkef  kave 
htdy  sea*  advice  ti>  tlieir  confedeialw  in  Engiandy 
Iteie  tbe  king  bad,  upoft  dmr  infifsmationa  ani 
fipoees^  prdNRsed!  to  emjdoy  aH  Us  fonses^  to  attempt 
an  invasion  of  England  the  next  year. 
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Wherefore  her  majesty  declare  it  to  be  her  duty, 
us  being  the  supreme  governor,  under  the  Almi^ty 
Haod,  to  use  all  just  and  reasonable  means  given  to 
her,  to  concur  with  heaven  in  firustratii:^  these 
des^s, — and  for  that  purpose  to  increase  her  forces 
to  the  utmost  of  her  power,  and  by  the  execution  of 
the  laws  and  other  public  ordinances,  to  impeach 
the  praetioe  of  these  sediticms  and  treasons. 

She  then  requires  all  ecclesiastical  persons  to  draw 
down  the  Uessing  of  heaven  on  the  kingdom,  by 
prayer  and  the  diligent  disduu*ge  of  dieir  func- 
tions,— ^and  calls  onfall  her  sulyecta  to  unite  in 
defence  of  their  natuial  country,  their  wives,  fami- 
lies children,  lands,  goods,  liberties  and  posterities, 
i^gainst  these  rav^i^  stranger^  wilful  destroyers 
of  tfaor  native  conntry,  and  monstrous  traitors* 

Further, — to  provide  a  remedy  against  tibese  semi- 
nary priests  and  Jesuits,  her  majesty  announces  her 
resolution  to  appoint  in  every  county,  commissioners 
to  search  for  and  discover  persons  guilty,  or  sus- 
pected of  being  guilty  of  such  traitorous  practices : 
.— «id,  for  that  purpose,  to  examine  all  persons  of 
their  household,  or  lodgers  or  boarders  with  them, 
duriD^  the  year  ending  on  the  preceding  march ; 
and  particularly,  whether  they  attended  the  divine 
service,  estaUisbed  by  law,  and  to  commit  the  result 
to  writing,  in  the  nature  of  a  register  or  calendar, 
to  be  producible,  when  demanded.  Threats  are 
held  out  ^[ainst  persons  refusii^  to  obey  these  in^ 
juncdons ;  and  informers  against  them  are  invited 
and  encouraged,, 
Sudi  ia  the  tenor  of  the  proclajnfltions,r-H:em- 
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missions  were  immediately  issued : — ^and  articles 
annexed  as  an  instruction  to  the  commissioners  how 
to  execute  them.  They  direct  the  commissioners 
to  enquire  after  recusants  and  suspected  recusants  ; 
to  have  calendars  made  of  them,  and  to  examine 
them; — but  to  abstain  from  other  enquiries  into 
matters  of  conscience. 

They  were  to  enquire  of  all  persons  upon  oath, 
whether  they  had  been  moved  by  any,  and  by  whom, 
to  join  or  adhere  to  the  forces  of  the  pope  or  king 
of  Spain,  when  they  should  invade  the  land;  and  to 
enquire,  but  not  upon  oath,  of  all  persons  suspected 
of  being  priests,  seminarists,  or  fugitives,  whether, 
within  the  last  five  years,  they  had  been  ait  Rome, 
Rheims,  or  in  Spain  ;  whether  they  were  priests  or 
Jesuits ;  when  they  were  last  sent  from  any  of  them, 
and  for  what  end. 

XXXVI.  4. 

Tke  Reply  of  father  Penons. 

To  this  proclamation  of  queen  Elizabeth,  father 
Persons  opposed  a  Latin  reply  :  it  is  said  to  have 
been  written  by  him  in  the  English  language, 
and  to  have  been  translated  into  Latin  by  father 
Creswell :  it  may  be  considered  a  recriminating 
manifesto  of  Persons  and  all  the  English  catholic 
fugitives,  who  adhered  to  the  Spanish  party.  We 
have  seen  that  the  proclamation  was  issued  in 
November  1591,  the  reply  was  published  early  in 
the  ensuing  year :  it  is  intituled,  "  The  Pro- 
**  clamation  of  Elizabeth  queen  of  England,  the 
"  defender  of  the  Calvinian  Heresy,  against  the 
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'*  CathoHcsx>f}ierDoxnmioii8;  and  ccmtainiBg  most 
^^  unworthy  abuse  of  other  princes  o£  the  christian 
**  republic.  Published  at  London  on  the  2gth  of 
**  November  1591.  With  an  answer  to  it,  under 
^*  every  head :  in  which  not  only  the  barbarity  and 
**  impiety  of  the  wicked  edict,  but  its  lies,  deceits, 
'^  and  impostures  are  detected  and  confuted.  By 
'^  Andrew  Philopater,  a  Roman  priest,  and  divine, 
**  a  native  of  England.  Revelations,  ch.  xvii.  6. 
*^  And  I  saw  a  woman  drunk  with  the  blood  of  the 
^  saints  and  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  ^  of  Jesus. 
**  Augdbui^,  with  the  permissimi  of  supmors, 
"  1592  V 

Persons  divides  his  reply  into  seven  heads.  He 
first  attacks  the  title  of  the  proclamation  : — It  is 
styled  a  proclamaticm  of  the  queen ;  but  no  one, 
says  Persons,  is  so  ignorant  in  English  concerns,  as 
not  to  be  aware  that  it  does  not  so  much  ^ceed 

*  Elizabeths  Anglise  Regins  Haeresim  Calvinianam  pro- 
pugnantis  in  catholicoi  sui  regni  edictum,  quod  in  alios  quoqu^ 
reipub.  christians  principes  contumelias  continet  indignissimas. 
PromuJgatum  Londini  29  November  1591.  Cum  responsione 
ad  singula  capita :  qu4  non  tantum  sttvitia,  sed  mendacia  quo- 
que  et  fraudes  ac  impostune^  detegantur  et  confiitantUTf 
Per  D.  Andream  Philopatrum  presbyterum  ac  thedogum 
Romanuro,  ex  Anglis  olim  oriundum.  Apocal.  37,  v.  6.  Et 
▼idi  mulierem  ebriam  de  sanguine  sanctorum,  et  de  sanguine 
martyrum  Jesa  Augusts,  cum  permissu  superiorum,  1 593 ,  8to. 
— Fatbar  Persons,  in  his  <<  Apology,"  (p.  48,)  B.  says  he  went 
to  Madrid,  in  the  beginning  of  1589 ;  that  &ther  Creswell 
also  was  called  from  Rome,  into  Spain,  for  assisting  the  college 
lend  common  cause  there : — and  that  their  joint  labours  brought 
forth  a  tart  answer  to  queen  Elizabeth's  edict  of  the  18th  of 
October  1591,  which  was  published  m  the  year  following. 
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fima  the  queen's  own  mclinttion,  which  leads  her 
to  wish  no  more  than  to  pass  her  days  peaceably 
and  pleasantly,  undistarbed  by  religion  and  rdigious 
hatred,  as  extorted  firom  her  by  the  artifices  and 
iiaportunity  of  those,  who  surround  her  ;-^y  five 
persons  in  particular  ;-«-«ll  of  them  sprung  fix>oi  the 
earth, — Bacon^  Cecil,  Dudley,  Hatton  and  Wal- 
yngham  * — thoso  he  therefore  thinks  it  proper  to 
describe. 

He  says»  that  sir  Nidiolas  Bacon  the  keeper  of 
the  great  seal,  was  of  the  lowest  extraction :  his 
father  was  a  sh^herd  and  cattle  drivOT ;  he  him^ 
self  was,  for  some  time,  under-butler  in  Gray's-inn. 
Possessing  an  acute  genuis,  he  acquired  a  great 
knowledge  of  the  law.  Luxurious  and  groreling 
in  his  habits,  a  partisan  of  horesy,  averse  firom  the 
catholic  xeligion,  but  without  knowledge  of  the 
sulgecta  in  controversy,  and  without  any  other 
object,  than  the  acquisition  of  wealth  and  honours 
and  the  means  of  satisfying  his  sensual  appetites. 
He  joined  hands  with  Cecil,  and  each  assisted  the 
other  in  the  prosecution  of  his  views. 

Dudley,  he  says,  was  a  greater  personal  finFourite 
with  the  queen  than  either  Cecil  or  Hatton :  he 
was.  a  son  of  a  duke  and  grandson  of  an  esquire, 
but  great  grandson  of  a  carpenter:  his  beauty 
recommended  him  to  the  queen,  his  address  con- 
finned  him  in  her  fiivonr : — ^England  never  knew  » 
man  more  flagitious^  a  tyrant  more  insolent ;  never 
had  the  catholics  a  more  bitter  enemy :  volumes, 
bothin  the  French  and  the  English  language,  have 
expased  his  d(sbai»beries»  hia  adukenes,  his  homi- 
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eides,  his  parricklei,  his  thefts,  his  nfMnes,  his 
peijmies,  his  4^ressioiis  of  the  poor,  his^  cruelties, 
his  deceitfiilDess,  and  the  injuries  he  did  to  tl» 
^sthdic  rel^ien^  to  the  public,  and  to  prirate  fami* 
lies.  He  was  sncoessiYely  created  baron  Denbigh 
earl  of  Leicester,  and  raised  to  the  dignity  of  master 
of  horse  to  the  queen,  and  to  the  command  of  her 
forces  in  Holland. 

While  he  liredt  air  Francis  Wakdngham,  a  nan 
of  a  deoent  fanily,  of  a  saturnine  disposition,  of 
indeAtigable  industry,  and  gitetly  attached  to  the 
calvinists,  was  his  ccnfidential  agent,  particularly 
in  eirery  thing  that  related  to  the  inatanrcatholics 
or  the  quean's  pnetioes  in  foreign  eoiintariea*  Bmg 
advanced  to  the  rank  of  secretary  o£  state ;  it  was 
b»  businesa  to  inform  her  of  what  passed  in  par- 
liament, and  of  all  iweigii  transactions.  For  thia^ 
he  employed  a  midtltude  of  spies  bodi  at  home  and 
aliroad,-^-raiid  entered  into  these  coacerm  witii  so 
muoh  ardour,  that  he  consumed  hia  own  private 
fortune  upon  them  and  died  in  debt« 

Sir  Christopher  Hatton  una  of  a  good  ftmily, 
and  aMraoted  the  n<rtiee^of  the  queen  by  his  come- 
liness and  deganoe :  by  d^reea  he  advanced  him-* 
self  so  much  in  her  faTt>ur,  aa  to  be  created  ehaah 
eaUor..  Ha  waa  supposed  to  be  averse  from  the 
pemac^ien  ef  thf  eatholics^  and  waa  certainly  difr* 
Uked  by  the  pnotaia.  His  im>ur  was  always  on 
the  ineraaae )  yet,  diougii  hm  strangiy  desired  it» 
the  queen  wouUl  never  allow  him  to  marry* 

BlitGeeiliathaheraQfthetak:  Us  fiither,.  aajw 
Pttrsflsis^  m  in  4  km  .enapbyaaent  under  tiie  hhlg^ 
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tMjloT  ;  his  grandfather  was  one  of  the  kmg's  body 
guard,  and  kept  an  ale-house  in  Stamford.  Sotne* 
how  he  became  a  student  at  Cambridge,  and  obtained 
a  place  in  the  family  of  the  protector  Somerset ; 
and,  by  betraying  him,  acquired  the  favour  of  ihe 
earl  of  Warwick,  afterwards  created  duke  of 
Northumberland.  This  nobleman  recommended 
Cecil  to  Edward  VI,  who  made  him  secretary  of 
state.  Under  Mary,  he  affected  great  zeal  for  reli- 
gion, and  always  had  his  beads  in  his  hands.  He 
was  favoured  by  cardinal  Pole ;  but  Mary  always 
distrusted  him ;  upon  this,  he  insinuated  himself 
into  the  favour  of  Elisabeth  j  and  was  one  oi  the 
principal  advisers  of  her  measures  in  favour  of  the 
protestant  religion. 

These  men,  and  the  followers  of  their  principles, 
not  the  queen,  are  to  be  considered  the  real  authors 
of  the  proclamation.-^ Here  Perscms  mentions  sir 
Walter  Raleigh  and  his  supposed  school  of  atheism. 
If,  on  the  death  of  Leicester  and  Hatton,  sir  Walter 
had  succeeded,  as  had  been  generally  expected,  to 
their  favour  with  the  queen,  a  different  proclama- 
tion might  have  been  eiqpected:  infidelity  and 
epicureism  might  have  been  proposed,  and  the  Cfp^ 
posers  of  pleasure  dedared  guilty  of  high  treason. 

But  does  she  declare  the  proclamation  to  be  hec 
own  ?  Th^i,  says  Persons,  I  oppose  to  her  every 
king  imd  every  queen  who  filled  the  throne  of  Ei^- 
land  before  the  reformation ;  every  great  and  every 
good  man,  who  flourished  in  their  reigns :  I  oppose 
to  Elizabeth  her  own  father,  who  put  Cromwell  to 
death,  and  threatened  Katharine,  the  last  of  hit 
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wives,  with  it,  because  they  were  siupeeted  of 
hei^.  Thmr  example  she  rejects,  and  prefers  an 
iimtaticm  of  the  Domitians,  the  Maximinians,  and 
the  Diodesians.  **  But  these,"  says  Peracms, 
**  opposed  the  christian  religion,  as  new  aad  of 
'*  recent  birth ;  as  a  religion,  which  contradicted 
<<  the  ancient  national  wordiip  of  their  gods.  But, 
^*  when  Elizabeth  persecutes  the  cadiolics,  she  per- 
^^  aecutes  the  religion,  which  England  embraced  on 
'*  her  conversion  from  paganism ;  tibe  religion  of  aU 
*'  her  ancestors ;  the  religion,  in  whidi  she  was  bom, 
^  brought  up  and  educated ;  the  religion,  which  she 
^'  had  professed  at  her  baptism,  which  she  had  re* 
*^  peatedly  avowed  in  the  strongest  language^  and 
**  to  the  defence  of  which,  she,  in  the  most  solemn 
**  words,  had,  at  her  coronation,  (however  perfi- 
**  dioualy),  bound  haraelf  by  oath/' 

Adverting  to  vtibe  passage  in  the  b^inning  of  the 
proclamation,  in  which  Elizabeth  mentions  her  hard 
lot,  not  to  be  suffered  to  remain  in  peace,  even  at 
the  close  of  her  life  ;  **  If  thou,  EHzabeth,"  says 
Persons,  **  treading  in  the  steps  of  thy  moat  iUus- 
**  trious  ancestors,  hadst  preserved  En^and  in  the 
*^  state  in  which  thou  didst  find  it;  if,  confonnii^ 
*^  to  the  institutions  of  its  forma:  sovereign^  thou 
<<  hadst  maintained,  as  thou  didst  swear  to  do,  the 
<^  cathdic  rdigion  ;  if  thou  hadst  adniinistered  jus- 
^*  tice  according  to  the  most  ancient  laws  of  the 
^*  kingdom ;  if,  like  thine  ancestors,  thou  hadst  been 
^^  faithful  to  thy  treaties  with  foreign  princes ;  if, 
**  by  legitimate  oflbpring  of  thine  own  marriage,  or 
VOL,  m.  R 
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«<  bjr  wy  <^9r  metfW)  thoa  faidst  randered  the 
<'  ncoenon  to  die  crown^  clear,  certain^  anil  free 
*<  of  donbt^ — thou  wouldst  nofr  ha^e  reaped  iatk 
^  grantest  happiness  and  aeeurity ;  aad.A6uwouldst 
'^  not  noW)  in  the  thirty-third  year  c£  thy  imgn, 
^*  hate  had  to  complain  of  its  Imng  neCesaary  to 
<«  laboor  so  haid  to  ayert;  the  dangecB»  which  at 
^  once  threaten  dy  life  and  the  public  wtaL^ — 
^  Bnt^acting  in  a  manner  directly  contrar7,--4ui  thou 
^*  h»t  persecuted  the  dmsch  of  God,  ov^tomed 
^  religion,  contemned  ^  cusfaoms  and  hyn  of 
^  thine  ancestors,  insulted  and  injured  the  catholics, 
^  though  the  most  ndble  and  most  numerous  por- 
'^  tion  of  ^j  subjects,  durough  whom  thou  didst 
«<  idbtatn  thy  crown ;  as  thou  hast  derived  tbem  of 
'*  honours,  offices  and  dignities^  and  driven  them 
^^  into  despair  by  confiscations  of  their  property, 
**  baaialnient  and  sanguinary  inflictions,  and  hast 
*^  raised  up,  in  tiidr  stead,  ath^sts  and  heretics  to 
**  the  government  of  the  country  ;  «ad  in  conse- 
^^  (pience  of  their  licentiousness  and  malice^  hast 
^*  filled  the  whole  kingdom  with  heresies,  sects,  and 
**  dissentions;  when — (a  thing  hitherto  unknown)— 
^*  Uiou  hast  made  it  a  ca^ntal  crime,  to  affirm,  to 
^<  think,  or  evesi  to  conjecture  who  ^all  re^  after 
*^  diee,  as  if  thy  wish  were  that  every  tiling  should 
*'  perish  widi  thee ;  w3ien  thou  hast  provoked  every 
^'  sovereign  near  thee  with  the  injuries  which  thou 
<^  hast  done  him  ;  when  thou  hast  diisturbed  every 
<*  thing,  rendered  every  thing  suspected,  4oHb<^, 
'<  perplexed,  ulcerated,  and  pestUen^  what  reason 
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**  u  there  to  impute  this  dirtracted  state  e£  thin^ 
'*  to  a  few  most  innooent  and  most  harmless  scholar^ 
'*  afew  religious  men,  a  few  ecclesiastics. 

*'  Whfit  are  the  crimes,  of.  which  ao  manyinno- 
^  cent  men,  who  hav?  heen  ooudemned  to  deadi  bj 
^*  thy  lawsy  are  guilty  ?— Oue^  is  punishedfor  having 
^^  been  at  Rome ;  another,  for  hiving  recdved  the 
*^  pope's  blessing  ;  another,  for  having  been  or- 
«<  dained  priest  by  an  order  from  die  pope^  an- 

otibuer,  for  having  been  educated  in  the  foreign 

seinimMWs;  several,  for  having  persuaded  their 
^*  fmdlm  to  remiipln  true  to  the  ancient  faithr ; 
**  others,  for  returning  to  their  country,  for  the 
**  sake  of  te^^hiug,  defending,  or  extending  the 
^*  oathiilic  religion. — Lean3  at  last>  El'tzab^^  that 
^-*  t)iei)e  iff  a  God,  who  before  thou  didst  exist,  had 
^*  c)^^sfi^^  QHE^iy  kings,  queens  and  sovereigni 
^^  miich  mQ^e  powerful  t^l^fm  tb^.  Consider  how 
^<  iW  thouh^  pipceeded,  when  thou  hast  not  only 
^^  ^ciyndeipned  hi^idreds  of  thesQ  holy  men  to  deaths 
-**  M^  q^ilt  their  blood,  h\it  d^xered  their  bodies 
^*  to  itl^  fpwjs  of  the  fii^^  denying  the^f,  under  se- 
^f  vene  p^i^^,  christian  burial.  Their  holy  blood 
**  lories  fKffpii  jthfi  ^^l^i  cries  frpm  the  wood  on 
«  wl4Gh,they.su£fet:ed,  im^  the  sound  of  it  has  eur 
<<  tered  the  Bars  of  the  Lord  God  of  Hosts.  The 
*^  day  is  near,  when  thou  must  render  to  him  an 
^*  .acoou^  of  aU  diis,  of  every  falsehood  in  thy  pro- 
"  ,clamation«'' 

Thpp  JBmo(ns  takes  .upon  him  to  vindicate  Philip 
bxsf^  tfj^  cnp^  with  wbjch  he  is  charged  by  tiie 
pp)daf|i^atjop::  hjB  bcjg^na  by  recounting  nifiny  signal 
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services,  which  that  monarch  had  rendered  to  Eliza- 
beth ;  he  asserts  that,  on  three  occasions,  when 
her  life  was  in  danger,  in  consequence  of  her  trea- 
sonable practices  against  queen  Mary  her  sister, 
Philip  had  intervened  to  save  her.  The  monarch's 
subsequent  kindness  towards  her  is  then  mentioned : 
particularly  his  refusal  to  co-operate  with  Stokely, 
when  he  landed  in  Ireland  with  troops,  vdiich  he 
had  obtained  from  the  pope.  To  these,  he  opposes 
the  countenance  and  aid,  vdiich  the  Belgic  su'jjects 
of  Philip  had  received  in  their  rebellions  against 
him,  from  Elisabeth ;  her  piracies,  herplunderings 
of  his  coasts,  her  procuring  his  bills  to  be  protested 
at  Genoa,  and  other  aggressions  of  equal  hostility. 

Persons  then  brings  forward  the  disturbances  in 
Prance,  fomented  by  Elizabeth,  her  seditious  prac- 
tices in  Scotiand; — and  contrasts  the  conduct  of 
Elizabeth,  as  he  has  described  it,  witii  the  peaceable 
and  dignified  moderation,  which  Philip  had  shewn, 
towards  every  European  state,  till  the  injuries,  which 
he  received  from  Elizabeth,  forced  him  into  war  witii 
her;  and  a  necessary  defence  of  religion  obl^fed  him 
to  confederate  vdth  the  catiiolics  of  IVance,  against 
tiie  Navarrese. — He  dwells  with  great  force  on  the 
conduct  of  Elizabeth  to  the  unfortunate  queen  of 
Scots. 

**  The  bad  success  of  the  armada  should  not," 
he  says,  **  elevate  Elizabeth  and  her  adherents  too 
"  much.  The  defeat  of  it  was  not  owing  to  the 
**  valour  of  its  assailants ;  but  rather  to  the  accidents 
*'  incidental  to  warfare,  the  inclemency  of  the  wea- 
"  ther,  inexperience  of  the  sea,  perhaps  to  some 
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«  ignorance  or  n^;lig^ice ;  -perhaps  to  the  will  of 
*^  a  merciful  God,  who  wished  to  preserve  the  tree 
**  of  England^  till  a  third  year,  to  see  if  it  would 
<<  then  produce  good  fruit. — The  first  expedition  of 
'^  Julius  Csesar  into  England,  the  first  of  Henry  Vir, 
^'  was  unsuccessful,  the  seccmd  of  each  succeeded. 
'*  Twice  the  .sons  of  Benjamin  were  defeated,  the 
'^  third  time  they  were  victorious.  Let  the  English 
'*  reflect  on  these  examples,  and  learn  not  to  be 
**  insolent,  merely  because  the  punishment  due  to 
^*  their  great  crimes  has  been  deferred.'' 

•  Here  Persons  enters  upon  a  loi^,  a  laboured 
and  an  eloquent  defence  of  the  proceeding  of  the 
pope,  againstHenry  IV.  of  France,  or  the  Navarrese, 
as  he  pleases  to  term  that  monarch :  he  founds  his 
defence  on  the  deposing  power  of  the  pope.  **  The 
^*  universal  school  of  catholic  theol(^ians  and  di- 
"  vines,  holds, — :(and  it  is  certain  and  of  faith), — 
^*  that  any  christian  prince,  who  manifestly  swerves 
'*  from  the  cathoKc  religion,  and  wishes  to  call 
**  others  from  it,  falls  instantly  from  all  power  and 
**  dignity,  both  by  divine  and  human  right,  even 
**  heSore  any  sentence  is  passed  against  him,  by  the 
'*  supreme  pastor  and  judge ;  and  his  subjects  are 
**  then  free  fix>m  the  obligation  of  any  oath  of  allegi- 
*^  ance,  which  they  had  taken  to  him,  as  a  legitimate 
**  prince ;  they  then  may,  and  if  they  have  strength 
«<  sufficient,  then  ought  to  expel  from  his  sove* 
**  reignty  over  christiims,  a  man  of  this  description, 
«  as  an  apostate,  heretic,  and  a  deserter  of  Christ, 
**  our  Lord ;  as  an  enemy  and  foe  of  the  state,  lest 
'*  he  should  inf^  others,  and  withdraw  them  from 
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^<  the  faith  by  his  exam}de  or  eoimiiaad.«-«Thi» 
<'  ccmimon  sentence  of  all  catholic  doctors,  respect* 
<<  ing  the  obligation  of  subjects  to  repel  heretical 
<*  princes,  if  they  are  injurious  to  die  caAolic  ftith, 
**  is  most  certain  and  indubitable  ^-Hl^  think,  hoW- 
<<  ever,  tliat  this  (pinion  should  be  qtndified  by  two 
*<  conditions ;  one,  that  the  subjects  have  strength 
^*  sufficient  for  the  purpose ;  otherwise  the  equity 
**  and  benignity  of  the  dirine  law  obliges  Ho  one  to 
'*  it,  as  it  might  turn  to  the  prejudice  both  of  them- 
^*  selves  and  tlie  catholic  religion :  the  other  con- 
**  dition  is,  that  the  certainty  of  die  crime  be  so 
**  manifest,   that  it  cannot  be  longer  denied  or 
**  doubted.     For,  if  it  be  doubtful  and  uncertain, 
**  or,  if  the  prince  thinks  ill  of  religion  only  in  pri- 
^  vate,  or  smdls  only  of  heresy,  and  does  not  pro- 
<<  duce  his  opinions  publicly,  or  pervert  others,-^ 
**  in  diese  cases,  the  obligation,  which  has  been 
**  mentioned,  does  not  attach  upon  the  subject.    It 
"  then  only  attaches,  whenever  the  crime  is  public, 
'*  when  the  danger  to  the  state  is  manifest ;  but 
**  then  mosdy,  when  the  matter  has  been  decided 
'*  by  the  church,  and  her  supreme  governor,  the 
<'  Roman  pontiff;  for  to  him  it  belongs,  as  a  pafrt 
"  of  his  duty,  to  provide  for  the  integrity  of  Teligidn 
^^  and  the  divine  wordiip,  and  to  rembve  heresy, that 
'<  it  infest  not  the  clean.'' 

The  ^cpn^ons  in  the  proclamation  respeotrng 
the  protection  afforded  by  the  Spanish  monandi  to 
the  catholic  establishments  in  lur  dominions  ph>- 
duce  an  able,  and  we  believe,  a  candid  defence  of 
them  by  Persons.    Some  pages  are  assigned  to  the 
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pndse  of  tMrdinal  Allen,  whose  bonoiudble  penentage 
he  centntttis  with  the  obseure  parentage  of  Cecil, 
and,— rieiiig  higher, — with  the  spurious  birth,  ai  he 
detortbeait,  of  Elisabeth,  with  the  filthy  knrea  of  die 
Boleyna,  and  the  baafeard  progeny  of  Owen  Tudor. 
-^  A  much  more  pleasing  topic,  he  finds  in  describ* 
ing,  (wlMcb  he  does  with  great  el^;ance  and  taste), 
the  piety  and  liteiwy  ardour  of  the  innuUes  of  the 
foreign  seaainaries;  and, — after  their  return  to 
England* — their  quiet  unpretaiding  virtues,  their 
inoffensive  manners,  their  zeal  tempered  with  mo- 
desty, their  patient  suffering,  their  loyal  language 
aud  demeanor. 

We  have  noticed  in  a  former  part  of  this  wc^k, 
what  Persons  says  respecting  the  six  questions  pro- 
pcpsed  to  the  priests  after  their  condemnation,  and 
his  commmdation  of  what  he  terms  the  prudence 
and  moderation  of  their  answers,  and  his  eloquent 
retort. 

Finally, — (accommodating  them  to  the  situation 
<^  the  English  catholics), — he  doses,  in  the  words  of 
Victor  Vitensis  *,  with  the  following  animi^ed  ad- 
dcess. — **  All  you^  who  bear  the  name  of  catholic, 
**  whatever  be  your  age,  your  sex,  or  your  condition, 
**  come  all  of  you  to  our  house  of  sorrow  !  I  call 
^*  no  heretic  to  condole  with  me^  he  would  rather 
^^  seek  to  add  to  my  sufferings,  and  nsjoice  in  my 
''  misery ;  I  call  on  no  stranger,  on  no  schisma^, 
**  fox  I  am  become  a  stranger  to  my  brethren,  an 
**  alien  to  the  sons  of  my  mother*     Come  all  ye 

*  Hi»t.  Vand.  1.  ii.  coacl. 
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«  aagelf  of  my  God,  and  behold  my  country !  All 
**  oomeliness  is  grate  from  her  face ;  her  Tirgins 
**  cease  to  walk  in  the  narrow  path ;  the  doistms 
*<  are  emptied  of  their  youths,  her  diildxen  are  be- 
*^  come  captives,  and  the  holy  walls  are  trodden 
**  under  foot !  Ye  holy  patriarchs  deprecate  for  us, 
**  the  diyine  wrath  !  pray  for  us  ye  holy  prophets ! 
^*  ye  blessed  apostles  intercede  for  us  !  do  thou,  in 
^*  particular,  O  Peter,  implcMre  the  Lord  Christ,  in 
<<  favour  of  the  sheep  and  the  lambs,  whom,  with  so 
*^  much  earnestness,  he  consigned  to  your  protec- 
^*  tion  and  care !  and  thou,  O  holy  Paul,  teacher 
**  of  the  nations,  who  preachedst  the  Gospel  in  the 
^'  east  and  west,  behold  what  our  enemies  are  do* 
**  tag ;  and  what  your  children  suSkr !  all  ye  holy 
**  apostles,  be  mourners  over  us !  and  thou^  we 
*^  confess  that  all  this  has  befallen  us  for  our  sins ; 
"  yet  pray  for  your  sinful  children ;  as  Christ 
**  prayed  for  the  offending  Jews.  Our  sufferings 
*\  we  deserve,  but  let  what  we  have  suffered,  suffice : 
'*  say  to  the  angel  that  strikes,  *  cease,  it  is  enough !' 
**  Prostrate  at  your  feet,  we  beseech  you  not  to 
*'  spurn  your  unhappy  ofienders  ;-^y  him,  who 
^*  raised  you,  lowly  fishermen,  to  the  hi^  rank  of 
*•  apostles/' 

Such  is  the  best  outline,  which  we  have  found 
ourselves  able  to  give  our  readers  of  this  extraordi- 
nary document:  they  must  admire,  even  in  the 
sketch,  which  we  have  given,  the  vigour  and  elo- 
quence (^  the  composition;  and  every  competent 
judge,  who  peruses  the  original,  will  admire  its 
purity  and  perspicuity.   Its  ultramontane  princij^es, 
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all  win  now  blame ;  but  it  should  not  be  foi^otten, 
that  Perscms  spd^e,—- not  the  language  of  the  catho- 
he  body, — but  the  language  of  his  own  party.  The 
aqperity,  with  which  the  woiIl  is  written,  must  haye 
giYtti  general  offisnee,  and  prejudiced  his  readers 
against  his  arguments.  In  this,  and  in  general 
eflfect,  it  yielded  greatly  to  cardinal  Allen's  *'  De- 
**  fence  of  the  Ei^lish  catholics/'  noticed  in  a  for- 
mer part  of  this  work.  This,  while  it  possesses 
equal  power  of  aigument,  with  the  work  of  father 
Persons,  is  written  in  a  tone  of  christian  modera- 
tion and  on^eness  of  heart  which  must  steal  on 
every  reader,  and  propitiate  the  very  sternest  adver- 
sary both  in  favour  g£  the  writer  and  in  fisnrour  of 
his  cause. 

It  diould  be  added,  that  though  the  pope's  claims 
by  divine  right,  to  the  deposing  power,  was,  at  this 
time,  very  generally  maintained,  very  few  weqt,  with 
Persons,  the  length  of  asserting  that  it  was  an  article 
of  faith :  we  shall  soon  see  that  Bellarmine  stopped 
short  of  that  extravagance. 

XXXVI.  5. 

Penal  Acts  of  the  thirty-Jifih  year  of  queen  Elizabeth 
against  the  Catholics, 

To  the  invective  of  {either  Persons,  the  queen 
published  a  royal  reply.  By  the  first  act  of  the 
thirty-fifth  year  of  her  reign,  persons  obstinately 
reftudng  to  attend  the  service  of  the  diurch,  or  im* 
pngning  the  authority  of  the  queen  in  ecclesiastical 
causes,  or  persuading  others  to  do  90f  or  asiistingat 
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wiUmM  assenUie^or  eoaveiitioBB  of  rel]gioii>weie 
to  be  oomiBitted  to  prison,  and  to  ramam  there,  till 
their  cottformity  to  th^estahlidwd  diurdb,  or  till  they 
made  the  submission  and  declaration  contained  in  the 
act.  By  this  they  were  to  acknowledge  thi»r  ofSmee 
to  Grod  in  contemning  her  majesty's  authority ;  to 
declare  that  no  person  had  any  power  or  aiithotity 
over  her ;  and  to'  promise  to  obey  in  future  aU  her 
l9W8,-*-those  in  particular  which  pre6crtt>ed  attaMl- 
anoe  at  the  service  of  the  church.  Offiwders  mot 
eonfiorming  were  ordered  to  abj«re  the  reahn,  and 
depart  frcmi  it,  as  in  cases  of  abjuration  for  felony ; 
if  they  refused  to  abjure  the  reahu,  or  afUi^FFaids 
returned  to  it,  they  were  to  be  adjw^d  guilty  of 
felony  without  benefit  of  clergy ;  and  to  for£»t  to  her 
majesty  all  their  goods  and  chattels  absdiutely  j  and 
the  income  of  their  real  estate  during  their  lives. 

Even  diese  penalties  w^^  not  thought  sufiicientjiy 
severe :  by  the  second  act  of  the  same  year,  popA 
reeusant  convicts  were  ordered  not  to  remove  five 
miles  from  their  place  of  abode,  and  if  they  removed 
to  a  greater  distance,  they  were  subjected  to  a  similar 
penalty ;  a  Jesuit,  seminary  or  other  massing  priest, 
who,  on  his  examinations  before  a  magistrate  should 
refuse  to  answer  directly,  whether  he  were  a  Jesuit, 
a  seminary  or  a  massing  priest,  was  to  be  committed 
to  prison,  to  ramdn  there,  till  answer,  without  bail 
tf  msinprize. 

The  threatened  attempt  <^  the  Spanidi  on  the 
-English  OMSt,  did  not  take^  place  till  1598 :  a  small 
hody  of  than  then  landed  near  Fenzancet,  in  Com* 
"wall^  aet  fir»to  a  churchy  aod,  on  the  appearance  of 
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afeWSte^iflhtrodpd,  retsredin  ahtilty.  '^These/^ 
9&fs  Gmden  *,  *^  were  the  <mly  SpittikMt  that  erer 
^*  set  foM  in  England^  acTtnemies/' 

CHARXXXVU. 

Vol  I.  c.  i  9.  s.  5.  ^.  243. 

ASSERTION  THAT  THE  PRIEStS  WERE  EXECUT£B| 
NOT  FOR  THEIR  RELIGION,  BUT  FOR  THfilR 
CaMMlSSlON   Of  ACTS   OF  HIGH   TREASON* 


CHAP.   XXXVIII, 


CONTINUATION    OF   THE  PRACTICES  OF  *HE 
SPANISH  PARTY. 

1601. 

The  severe  Jfit>ceedmg8  of  the  English  got^rn. 
Itietit)  which  have  been  tnenUotied,  did  tkbt  how- 
efer  theck  the  imwiite  ni^  ^miiial  activity  of  the 
(hv^uttiii  of  the  Spattioh  pretenMn. 

A  confidential  letter,  iftntten  in  c^her,  from 
ftAher  Persons,  to  father  Holt,  4ated  the  isthMiUrch 
1 597,  leU  into  the  hands  of  ^  minifit^iiB  of  ^pieen 
Elizabeth,  and  added  to  their  ji^otisies  of  Ike  de- 
signs of  the  Spanish  paity.  Barsons  mentions 
generally  its  conitents  in  his  'MaitofciBlationt.  He 
iftfbn^s  the  readets  ^it,  that  '<  he  wiiihed  Holt  to 
'^  et>tt8i^  it,  as  a  note  ^hitn  atnd  sneh  iithet  toth 
*'  Ad  annum  1 598.       f  Page  48. 
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<<  fident  friends  as  he  should  thmkgood  to  commur 
<<  nicate  the  same  withal:  he  then  states  that  the 
«<  principal  causes  of  his  journey  (to  Rome)  were  to 
*'  settle  with  his  holiness,  and  the  father  general,  all 
**  such  points  as  should  seem  necessary  for  the 
**  upholding  of  the  seminaries :  he  informs  father 
**  Holt,  that  about  the  whole  matter  of  succession^ 
**  he  meant  to  proceed  very  softly  and  coldly  j 
«<  letting  his  holiness  only  to  know  how  matters  did 
<<  stand)  and  that  the  English  catholics  did  only 
«<  desire,  (after  her  majesty),  scMue  sincere  catholk 
^*  prince,  without  respect  of  English,  Scottish, 
**  Spanirii  or  other  nation  in  respect  of  religion ;  that 
**  he  was  not  an  enemy  to  the  king  of  Scotland,  nor 
**  agent  to  king  FhiUp,  as  some  had  informed ; 
<<  shewing,  in  the  jQrst,  what  good  offices  he  had 
«  done  for  the  king  of  Scotland  for  many  year9» 
<<  while  there  was  hope,  that  he  would  be  a  catholic  : 
«  and  in  the  second,  shewing  by  the  nuncio  of 
<*  Madrid,  cardinal  Cajetan,  (who  had  written 
''  effectually  in  that  behalf),  that  he,  &ther  Per- 
**  sons,  had  always  persuaded  the  king  and  his  council, 
^*  that  it  would  not  stand  well  for  his  majesty  to 
^*  pretend  England  for  himself,  and  that  he  had 
'*  obtained  of  the  king  full  promise  thereof,  about 
'*  which  point  the  nuncio  had  seen  the  paper,  and 
"  been  privy  to  the  speeches,  which  he  from  time 
''  to  time  had  had  to  that  e£fect/'  ''  These,''  says, 
father  PenMms,  are  '*  the  words  of  this  secret  let- 
ter;''  and  finally  he  concludes  his  account  of  it  by 
saying,  **  that  the  best  of  all  would  be,  if,  to  ay(»d 
'^  contention,  o]^position  and  garboils,  aft;er  her 
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**  mugestjf  such  a  person  m%ht  be  thought  of  as 
*'  would  be  fit,  and  stand  well  both  fyr  his  holiness 
'^  and  majesty  catholic,  tibe.  English  and  Scottish 
'^  catholics,  the  kings  of  Prance,  Denmark  and  all 
*'  the  rest,  but  who  that  person  or  persons  be,  he 
*^  meaneth  his  holiness  to  think  upon. — Thus  he 
«'  writeth,  as  you  see,''  continues  father  Persons, 
*'  in  great  confidence  and  secrecy  to  his  dearest 
*'  friend,  and  was  to  treat  to  the  same  effect,  with 
**  the  pope,  by  the  commission,  as  here  is  insinuated, 
'*  <^the  king  of  Spain  himself;  and  his  holiness 
*^  can  be  witness  whether  he  did  so  or  no,  and 
**  whether  he  changed  his  course  unto  this  day*/' 
His  celebrated  woii^  on  the  Succession,  which  we 
have  already  noticed  t»  shews,  that  the  infanta,  was 
the  personage,  on  whom  he  wished  the  crowns  of 
England  and  Ireland  to  devolve : — but  James  was 
to  be  permitted  to  retain  his  Scottish  crown. 

This  intrigue  did  not  escape  the  penetrating  eye 
of  cardinal  D'Ossat,  ambassador  from  Henry  IV.  to 
the  Roman  court :  much  interesting  information 
respecting  it  is  contained  in  his  letters  :(• 

The  importance  of  these  letters  is  increased  by 
the  high  character  of  the  writer.     He  was  one  of 

^ue.  i6o3,  when  the  Manifestation,  from  wbich  this  extract 
is  copied,  was  published. 

t  Anie,  ch.  xxzri.  s.  i. 

X  The  cardinal's  letters  were  published  at  Pturis,  in  iBgSf  in 
two  rokanaeB  4X0.  with  notes  by  Amebt  de  la  HouMi^e :  those, 
firom  which  the  substaiice  o£  Ais  chapter  is  taken,  are  in 
Tol.  L  p.  ^S3,  399  ;  vol  u.  p.  303,  390,  S07f  5og^  6X5i  CiQ, 
617,  618,  619. 
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ikom  eictnuMidinaiy  perswuiges,  who  have  lUiiled 
werf  voice  ia  their  pr»ise*  He  is  mentiimed  in 
t^rps  of  equal  £ivoar  by  TboaauB  and  PaUavieim^ 
by  Wicquefort  in  £kigland»  and  the  Jesuit  Qiducci 
at  Rome.  Froifi  a  sitn^w  k>  Imt^  that  hia  family 
was  never  known^  he  laisfd  luma^  by  his  taknts^ 
and  the  undeviatiqg  wisdom  and  reotitiide  of  h» 
condwtf  to  be  vioe-ainb»yador  of  Henry  iv%  of 
Ffxace  to  the  see  of  Raine,^~the  cenlare,  at  that 
tpme^  of  the  most  important  negojtk^iom.  He  pps- 
sessed  th$  entire  confidence  of  i^s  aovereigi^ ;  and 
the  pope,  as  an  exi»*efision  of  his  esteem  for  hijn, 
faoBOUPBd  h|im  w^h  the  puqple«  '^  His  p^netri^tiony'* 
«ays  L*  Avoqatp  "  was  prpdjgioMSi.  Hp  formed  fail 
'<  oesoltftions  with  sach  djacernmept,  th^  ij^  all  thf) 
**  v|u:i9W^co^oef:a^  w4  iiego^tionp^  in.wlw^  h^  was 
'*  ^n0lged,  a  single  false  step  h^g  npt  be^  dis^ 
<<  covered*"'— ;]i;  is  difficult  to  a^id  a  dJLgr?ssjipn« 
wh^n  itjfiiad*,  to,*Ve  Q0fttpi»pla^n,  erf,  a.ql^wra^ter 
at  owe  ap^sqspestfWp  and  sp  pleading, 

Ija  ft  j^firy  Ipngf  apdasipguJarly.iflt^reating  letter, 
of  the  26thTof  JNoremhej:  i(5oi,  ev4Mf  J^*Omt 
ipres  a  ft^  a^x^njt  of  the  ic^riqus  f^f^t,  that 
prQ^[«9ed  tho  >wo  painl  brieft  wWph  we  are  pf^ 
called  upon  to  mention.  The  cardinal  analyses  the 
w^  .written  upon  tiie  succession  to  die  crown  of 
England^  under  the  name  of  Poleman,  w;hich  has 

hecpmfint3^0JM^^^»J«fiR^^  Thecardipd 

i^yK^t  ;«»a:^tteli»  afeihe  io^gati^ 

eireuhitedJiy  the  $paniards^ver  the  Low  Comitries^ 

and  whenever  ebe  th^  thought  it  miy^ht  find 
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readers.  DoleaaD^  he  says,  redMCs  the  Iqjthnle 
prettnden  to  the  ciwm  of  Engiand^ — ist^  te  dK 
king  of  Spmi»  at  representing  A^  royal  hsass  of 
Portngaly  in  whom  the  lineal  heirs  of  the  hq«iie 
•f  Lancaster  were  fenndc— adly^  to  the  faonse  of 
Scodand,  represented  by  James  the  siitii;  and 
Sdly,  to  lady  ArabelU  Stuart  :«^bodi  the  last  mere 
descended  from  Margaret,  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Henry  VII.  Each  has  a  place  in  the  genealogy, 
oontahied  in  the  first  volume  <tf  this  work.  Paasins^ 
over  James,  on  acoonnt  of  his  rdigion,  and  heoanse 
he  was  bom  in  Scotland,  and*  thanefine  an  alien; 
die  pretenders  were  reduced  to  die  king  of  Spain, 
and  lady  Arabella.  To  the  Spanish  line,  the  pqie 
snppesed  the  English  would  Mver  snfaeiit.  The 
lady  Arabella  ^^onsequendy  remained^  and  her,  die 
duke  of  Parma  ought  to  have  siarried*  Unfiir- 
tunotely,  he  happened  to  have  a  wife;  but,  cardinid 
Famese,  his  brother,  had  none :  he  therefore  waato 
be  secularized ;  andtohimtheladyAsabellawastQi 
give  her  hand.  The  king  of  fipam,  probdily  with 
a  wery  bad  grace,  would,  with  decency,  sufaaut.  to 
dmrunion;  and^  after  somedtfBculty,  both  £n»ignffr8 
ttid  subjects  would  bend  tha  knee,  and  adsnowledge 
Famese  and  Arabella  as  sovereigns  of  die  two 
ikpones  of  England  and  JScodand.  E^en  the  Jong 
of  France  was  to  ^d  his  aoejonnt  Jn  it;  as  a  JBendii^n 
eevld  be  alarmed  at  nothing  so  mi^di  as;  iaoflMwn* 
efrtsengthito  the  house  of  Guise,  to.iribichJei»i»ii* 
beki^ed,  thnsvgh  his  mother,  di^  ^iUtofoMe^ 
cpieen* 

It  must  amuse  the  reader  to  see  how  wry  easily 
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the  imperial  crownf  of  EngUad  and  Ireland  are 
tbaa  di^oaed  of  by  the  fope  and  the  jewit :  even 
in  Rome,  it  excited  a  smile;  *^  Ifmj  man,*'  said 
Pasqnin  to  Marfbrio,  ^^  will  bny  ihe  kingikm  of 
^^  En^and,  let  him  repair,  to  a  merchant,  with  a 
**  blade  square  cap  in  the  dty,  and  he  shall  haw  a 
"  rerj  good  penny-worth  of  it." 

The  talents  of  queen  Misabeth  were  not  adnured 
by  Qement,  so  much  10  they  had  been  by  Sixtus 
Qnintus,  his  predecessor.  Clement  called  her  *'  an 
**  old  woman  without  a  husband,  and  withoirt  a 
'^  certain  stKcessor/'  He  said  she  must,  at  that 
time,  be  straitened  for  money,  on  account  of  the 
greatness  of  her  fitmner  expenses:  <<  Ndth^  you 
*'  nor  I,''  saidthepope  to  die  cardinal,  ^^aresoold, 
^'  but  that  we  may  yetbehold  her  subdued ;  Ei%Iand 
*^  has  been  conquered  often,  and  may  be  conquered 
**  again/'  For  the  present,  however,  his  holiness 
thought  it  would  be  most  prudent  to  wait  ike 
queen's  decease. 

Under  these  impresnoin,  *^  the  pope,"  says 
D'Ossat,  ^*  has  aent  to  his  nuncio  in  the  Low 
Countries,  **  three  brieft,  to  be  kept  secret,  until 
^'  he  should  be  informed  of  the  death  of  queen 
^^  Elisabeth :  and  then  to  be  forwarded  to  England ; 
'^  one  to  the  clergy,  one  to  the  nobility,  and  the 
^^  other  to  the  t\drd  estate.  By  these,  the  three 
**  estates  of  England  were  exhorted  to  bind  them- 
^*  sdives  to  receive  a  catholic  king,  whom  the  pope 
**  should  propose  to  them  ;  and  whom  they  would 
'^  find  a^'eeable,  profitable,  and  honourable  j  and 
all  for  the  glory  and  honour  of  God,  the  reato- 
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*^  ratum  of  the  catholic  religion,  and  the  salvation 
*^  of  their  souls/'  The  cardinal  proceeds  to  mention 
to  the  king  the  rejdy  which  he  made  to  the  pope ; 
and  G&srs  severa)  suggestions  on  the  futility  of  the 
jffoject. 

His  letter  contains  other  interesting  circum^ 
rtances,  which  shew  how  well  the  cardinal  was 
informed:  of  every  thing  that  related  to  the  matters 
in  agitation..  He  describes  the  persons  most  active 
in  the  business,  and  an  individual  residing  at  Calais, 
through  whom  their  correspondence  was  carried  on. 

The  answer  of  the  king  is  dated  the  24th  of 
December  1601,  and  shews  good  sense,  a  true 
spirit  of  justice,  and  great  magnaniipity.  He  treats 
the  prefect  (^  the  pope  as  a  perfect  chimera.  He 
observes,  that  it  was  founded  upon  the  hopes  held  out 
by  exiles,  promising  more  than  they  could  p^orm ; 
feeble  instruments,  doubtful  friends,  and  dangerousr 
advisers.  The  party  of  lady  Arabella,  his  majesty 
pronounces  to  be  very  wenk.  **  The  king  of 
'^  Scotland,''  he  adds,  '*  is  the  right  heir*  I  desire, 
<<  like  his  holiness,  that  the  kingdom  of  Eng^^nd 
««  should  fall  to  the  lot  of  a  catholic  prince ;  nor  am 
«<  I  ^piorant  of  the  reasons  which  diould  make  me 
<<  wish  that  the  crown  of  England  should  be  kept 
'*  separate  from  that  of  Scotland ;  or  of  those, 
«  which  should  make  me  jealous  of  the  connectioiia 
*^  which  the  kii^  of  Scodand  has.  in  this  country. 
^'  But  it  is  an  injustice  to  oppose  what  is  just,  and 
'*  an  imprudence  to  engage  in  an  undertaking  90 
"  little  likely  to  succeed,  as  that  which  is  proposed 
"  by  the  pope. — This,  my  cousin,  is  what  my  con- 
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^  fideiice  in  3^011,  and  my  opetitiess,  have  induced 
**  me  to  write  in  answer  to  your  letter.— You  may 
'*  make  what  use  of  it  you  please.  But  my  opinicm 
'*  is,  that  as  much  as  you  can,  you  should  keep  the 
*^  pope  from  opening  himself  to  you  respecting  the 
'<  English  succession/' 

The  king  tells  the  cardinal,  in  another  part  of  hu 
letter,  **  that  the  papal  project  would  be  attended 
^  with  consequences  quite  contrary  to  those  which 
**  the  pope  expected,  and  render  die  condition  of 
'*  the  catholics  more  miserable  than  ever,  by  making 
'*  them  take  up  arms  in  opposition  to  the  laws  of 
^  the  kingdom,  and  to  the  lawful  successicm  of  the 
**  reigning  monarch/' 

Such  was  the  prefect,  which,  in  the  following 
reign,  subjected  the  pope  and  the  catholics  to  so 
much  censure.  The  ftct  was,  that  though  a  family 
estate  was  never  transmitted  from  father  to  son 
wkh  greater  ease  than  the  crown  of  England  passed, 
on  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  fhmi  the  house  of  Tudor 
to  the  house  of  Stuart,  a  dififerent  scene  had  been 
gMeraUy  af^rshended.  It  had  been  expected  that 
many  competitors  to  the  throne  would  arise ;  and 
particularly  it  had  been  supposed,  that  the  party, 
which  had  been  principally  instrumental  in  brii^ing 
Mary  to  di6  scafibld,  would  not  quietly  permit  }^r 
son  to  ascend  the  thnme.  Those,  it  was  thought^ 
looked  towards  Arabdla;  and,  being  a  catholic, 
her  claims,  it  was  imagined,  would  naturally  be 
fkvotired  by  that  party.  These,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  constituted,  at  the  time  of  which  we  are 
q^eaking,  the  most  numerous  portion  of  the  subjects 
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of  the  realm.  They  considered  themselves,  there- 
fore, entitled  to  a  vote  at  the  election,  and  the  pope, 
seconding  their  views,  claimed  all  their  votes  and 
interest  for  Arabella. 

It  appears  that  there  were  two  briefs  only  j — one 
directed  to  the  archpriest  and  clergy;  the  other 
to  the  nobSity  and  gentry  of  England.  On  the 
trial  of  father  Gamett,  which  we  shall  afterwards 
have  occasion  to  mention,  sir  Edward  Coke  repre- 
sented them,  as  enjoining  the  catholics  *^  not  to 
'^  admit  any  person,  how  near  soever,  upon  the  line 
*'  to  the  throne,  after  the  queen's  d^h>  unleis 
*'  such  person  would  not  only  toler^  the  CAthdi^ 
**  religion,  but  prmnote  it  to  the  utmost  of  hi§ 
«  power;  and  engage  himself  by  oath,  according 
*^  to  the  custom  of  his  anc^stora,  for  that  purpose*'^ 
That  these  were  the  contents  of  the  bne^  father 
Gamett  did  not  deny.  He  admitted  that  they  were 
transmitted  to  him,  but  he  alleged  in  Jm  defenoe 
that  he  kept  them  secret|  shewed  them  to  very  few, 
aud  soon  after  the  accession  of  James,  committed 
them  to  the  flames  *.  He  also  all^^,  tlmt  both 
the  pope,  and  the  superiors  of  hi$  order,  earnestly 
rocompiended  to  the  catholics  to  bear  their  sufferings 
with  patience,  and  to  abstam  from  violence  of  ^very 
kind*  This  is  confirmed  by  the  letters  both  of 
father  Gamett  and  of  father  Persoiis»  produced  by 
father  Andreas  Eudcsmon,  in  his  defiance  of  Gamett* 
*  The  writer  has  not  discovered  them  in  any  bullarium* 
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CHAP.    XXXIX, 

Vol.  I.  C.21.  p.  261. 

PROTBSTATION     OF    ALLEGIANCE^    PRESENTED     TO 

THE  QUEEN  BT  THIRTEEN  SECULAR  PRIESTS. 

1602. 


CHAP.  XL. 

DEATH  OF  QUEEN  ELIZABETH. 

1603. 

We  bdieve,  that  we  have  stated  all  the  prineipal 
events  in  this  reign^  which  materially afl^tedEnglish 
catholics:  the  general  result  of  the  laws  and  pro- 
ceedings of  goTcmmait  against  them  during  this 
long  period,  is  thus  described  by  a  respectable  writer 
from  his  own  observation  *. 

'*  By  colour  and  force  of  the  statutes  passed 
<<  against  the  catholics,  which,  being  penal,  and 
'*  alt(^ether  against  the  common  law  and  justice  of 
♦•  thie  realm,  ought  de  jure,  to  have  been  stricH 
*^  Juris,  and  not  upon  any  occasion  rigorously  and 
•*  extensively  enforced,  as  many  times  they  never- 
'*  theless  were,  the  statists  f,  accordmg  to  the  Vandal 
'*  project  aforesaid,  obtuned  by  d^rees,  their  long 
^'  projected  ends,  touching  the  dividmg  of  most  of 
•*  the  pe<^le's  hearts  from  queen  Mary  of  Scotland, 
^'  from  her  title,  from  her  religion,  and,  (for  her 

•  The  History  of  the  R^ormation  of  England,  1O85,  8vo. 
The  author  of  it  was  Charles  Ejston,  esq.  of  Old  Hendred,  in 
Beriuhire. 

t  t.  e.  Statesmen  or  politicians. 
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**  cause),  from  all  communion  in  belief  with  the 
**  catholic  churoh  :  also,  concerning  the  setting  up 
**  of  a  new  and  strange  head  of  the  churchy  or  an 
"  antipope,  and  the  abolishing  of  the  power  and 
**  authority  of  the  tnlie  vicar  of  Christ  in  spiritual 
<<  matters ;  even  as  they  had  done  by  the  true  and 
**  lawful  vicar  in  temporal  mattersi  viz.  queen  Mary  of 
^*  Scotland*  The  deposing  of  catholic  and  canonical 
*'  archbishops,  bishops,  prelates  and  clergymen^  by 
*^  an  oath,  and  a  trick  of  state }  and,  in  their  places 
^*  of  setting  up  of  anticatholic,  and  patent,  or  sta- 
*^  tute  bishops,  superintendents,  and  ministers. 
'^  The  offering  of  disputations ;  but  uncivilly  de- 
'*  meaning  the  same ;  the  abrc^tion  of  the  aposto- 
'*  Ikal  forms  of  prayers,  sacraments  and  sacrifices  ; 
'*  and  in  place  thereof,  the  authorizing  new  inven- 
'^  tions  for  forms  of  common  prayers  and  administra- 
**  tion  of  sacraments :  for  refusing  whereof  the  ca- 
^*  tholics  were  not  only  removed  from  their  places 
'*'  of  office,  credit  and  dignity ;  but  in  process  of 
"  time,  were  made  incapable  of  office,  credit  or 
*^  chai^  of  any  place  of  reputation  in  the  qommon- 
'^  wealth,  even  of  practising  their  professions,  though 
<*  never  so  learned  in  divinity,  canon,  common  or 
'^  civil  law,  physic,  &c. ;  of  presenting  in  their  own 
<<  rights  to  benefices,  prebends,  or  ecclesiastical  ad- 
^<  vancements :  of  being  executors  or  administra- 
^^  tors ;  of  being  guardians,  either  of  such  as  by 
«<  tenure  held  of  them,  or  to  such  as  by  nature, 
<<  nurture,  or  othar  civil  right  was  due  to  them  :  of 
**  reUeving  thdr  wives  ;  of  succouring  or  educating 
.'^ their  children:  of  harbouring  their  friends:  of 
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«♦  marrying,  chnstening,  or  burying  of  them,  as 
^  occasion  required  :  and  finally,  of  any  access  to 
**  the  royal  niu^esty,  upon  any  grievance,  either  for 
^^  righting  their  wrongs,  or  for  defending  their 
*^  rights.  Yea,  by  statute  laws,  the  statists  had 
<'  variable  ways^  either  of  their  pleasures  to  entrap 
*^  ell  sorts  of  catholics,  with  a  prcentumre^  to  the 
^<  loss  of  their  liberties  a)^  estates,  as  well  real,  as 
^  p^sonni }  or  to  endanger  thrir  fives,  upon  new 
^*  and  ui^eard  of  fd<mies  and  treaaons,  ev^i  for  the 
^  exiercise  of  such  matters,  as  were,  in  dl  ages,  beld 
"  for  virtues. 

*^  Hereupon,  out  of  every  pulpit,  press,  or  eta- 
<^  doner's  sbc^,  such  invectives,  slanders,  infamies, 
^'  uirtruths,  and  lies  were  oast  upon  priests,  as  sedi- 
**  tious ;  and  upon  catholics,  as  impious  and  widced, 
**  as  were  without  measure  or  remedy.  For,  no 
*^  tongue  was  so  foresworn,  but  was  of  credit  against 
'*  them ;  and  none,  but  vras  reputed  iabe,  in  then* 
**  detence.  Their  houses  were  daily  searched  and 
^^  rifled :  tbdr  attars^  chalices,  books,  church  sbuff, 
**  lieads,  fte.  iveiie  taken  from  tbeni)  and  turned  to 
**  comliiioii  osos.  The  nanne  of  catfaohc  was  denied 
^  them;  the  common  hvw  making  for  them,  was  in- 
'^  averted,  and  turned  against  them :  and,  &r  the 
<<  queen  cS  Soots  and  their  sakes,  the  name  cOiome 
*^  was  malio^ :  the  pope  i^ified  and  liared:  the 
*^  catholic  emperors,  kings  and  princes  were  tra- 
^^  duced :  and  tbe  catholics  themselves  became  the 
'^^  trampVng-stones  of  all  purroivimts,  lalbrmers, 
^'  promoton,  and  other  hungry,  needy  and  merci- 
**  less  people,  isst  the  covetousaess  of  their  goods. 
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**  for  the  confiseation  of  their  lands^  and  for  the 
<<  begging  of  then*  estates^  in  such  sort  as  vvas  both 
^outrageous  and  insatiable.  To  eonclude:  the 
^  catholics^ — some  of  them  from  5,000 /L  yearly  ; 
^  some  frcmi  2,000/.  and  others  fit>m  1,000 /• 
**  500/.  100  L  50L  more  or  less  yearly  revenues, 
**  fell  to  extretne  misery,  could  no  ways  please  the 
^  statists,  but  in  being  miserable.  Whereupon  they 
^  endured  sudi  ravenings,  pillagings,  and  pollings, 
^  such  exiles,  imprisonments  and  tortuiw,  such  en- 
<*  slaving  of  their  persons,  and  such  effiision  of  their 
'*  innocent  Uood,  as  came  not  ^lort  of  the  Arian 
*'  persecution  itself:  eiren  such  as  neither  eye  has 
**  seen,  nor  ear  heard  -of,  in  any  christian  oommon- 
^  wealth/' 

The  gloom  and  maital  agony^  in  which  the  last 
days  of  her, — by  whose  ministerfe;  these  penecutions 
of  the  catholics  were  deviced,  have  been  recorded  by 
almost  all  her  hi^rians,  but  accounted  for  satis- 
factorily by  none.  The  story  of  the  earl  of  Essex, 
the  countess  of  Nottingham  and  the  ring,  have  been 
elevated  to  history  by  the  pen  of  Hume :  the  age  of 
EHaabeth^  for  she  was,  at  this  time,  in  her  seven- 
tieth year,  would  appear  an  insuperable  objection  to 
its  truth,  if  other  circumstances  of  her  life  did  not 
prove,  that,  even  at  this  period,  she  was  susceptible 
of  romantic  f<mdnes8.  It  is,  however,  evident  that 
diese  drcumstances,  widiout  being  the  sole  cause  of 
the  quern's  distoess,  might  lead  her  to  retrospective 
meditations  i  and  that  the  illusions  of  vanity,  plea* 
sure,  pasrion  and  ambition  then  ceasing  to  opepite, 
she  might  strongly  feel,  that  she  stood  on  the  "verg/t 
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of  etenity/and  was  soon  to  render  to  the  God,  who 
commanded  us  to  love  our  neighbour  as  ourselves, 
an  account  of  all  that  had  been  done  to  secure  to 
her  the  honours  and  the  power,  which  she  was  soon 
to  quit  for  ever.  That  her  woe  arose  from  this 
cause,  the  dismal  circumstances  related  of  it,  render 
as  probable  as  any,  which  has  yet  been  asagoed.— • 
*•  Two  letters,**  says  migor  Rennel  •,  "  written  by 
**  the  emperor  Aurengzebe,  in  his  last  moments,  to 
*^  his  two  sons,  furnish  this  striking  lesson  to  firail 
**  mortality,  that,  however  men  may  forget  them- 
'*  selves  duriagilie  tide  of  prosperity,  a  day  of  recol- 
**  lection  will  come  sooner  <»*  later.— -Here  we  are 
**  presented  wiih  the  dying  confession  of  an  aged 
'^  monarch : — how  awful  must  his  situation  appear 
**  to  him,  when  he  says, — <  wherever  I  lode,  I  see 
^'  nothing  but  the  Divinity  !*  " 


CHAP.  XLI. 


JAMES   THE   first: — ^HIS  ACCESSION  TO  THE 
THRONE. 

1603. 

Few  sovereigns  have  ascended  an  ancient  throne, 
by  a  title  quite  so  dear,  as  that  of  James  L  On 
the  death  of  Elizabeth  without  jlssue,  the  line  a( 
Henry  VIIK  her  father  was  extinct ;   it  became 

*  Introduction  to  hi5  Memoir  on  the  Map  o£  Hindustan, 
ixiii.  note. 
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therefore  neeesaary  to  recur  to  the  other  chiMren 
of  Haury  VII,  hea:  grandff^her. 

Margaret,  the  eldest  dioighter  (^  that  mon^urch, 
having  married  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  James  their 
grandson,— -the  sixth  Scottish  and  first  Englidi  mo- 
narch of  that  name, — was  th^  lineal  heir.  Thus 
he  rej^reeented  both  the  houise  of  York  and  the 
house  of  Laneast^ :  the  rights  also  of  the  Sax(m 
monarehs  had,  in  consequence  of  the  marriage  of 
Mai^aret,  sister  of  Edgar  Athding,  daughter  of 
Edward  the  outhiw,  and  grand-daughter  of  Edmund 
ironside,  with  Malcdm  king  of  Scotland,  been 
transmitted  to  him. 

The  first  act  of  his  first  parliament,  was,  *^  to 
'^  recogm'ze  and  acknowledge,  that,  immediately 
'*  upon  the  dissolution  and  decease  of  Elizabeth, 
**  late  queen  of  England,  the  imperial  crown  therec^ 
**  did,  by  inherent  birthright  and  lawful  and  un- 
^*  doubtdl  succesdon,  dese^id  and  o<mie  to  his  most 
*<  excellent  nu^jesty,  as  bang  lineally,  justly  and 
*<  la¥rfuny  next  and  sfAe  heir  of  the  blood  royal  of 
"  the  reahn/' 

Every  reader  of  these  pages  is  apprized  of  the 
state  of  uncertainty,  in  regard  to  his  succession  to 
the  British  throne,  in  which  the  monarch  was  kept 
by  queen  Elizabeth,  till  the  last  moment  of  her  life : 
it  is  less  known  that  he  had  apprehensions  horn 
other  quarter^  The  president  de  Thou  *  informs 
us,  that  Roger  Creichton,  the  abbot  of  Pignerol,  in 
his  Life  of  Laurea,  cardinal  protector  of  Scotland, 

*  Hisl.  Mb.  xxxfi. 
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md  for  none  time  secretary  to  queen  Mary  "^^  relates, 
that  Mary  made  her  will  on  the  (by  precediag  her 
death ;  Uiat,  after  deehuing  in  it  her  constant  at- 
taehment  te  the  catholic  fiiith,  she  ordered,  '^  that 
^'  her  son  should  ne^^er  socceed  to  the  crown  of 
^  England,  unless  he  abjured  his  hevesy  ^  and  that, 
^  if  he  pernsted  in  it,  she  transferred  the  right  to 
^^  that  crown  to  Philip  of  Spain  {  that  the  cardinal 
*^  havmg  examhied  At  docunent  and  compared  it 
*'  i^th  several  letters,  which  he  had  recerpsd  from 
*^  the  queen,  was  satisfied  that  it  was  her  hand- 
^^  writing ;  and  that  he  s^ned  it  and  caused  it  to 
^'  be  signed  by  Lewis  Owen,  the  bishop  of  Camano, 
^  and  phced  it  in  the  hands  of  the  oond6  Olivarez, 
^  the  Spankh  ambassador  at  Rome,  to  be  trans- 
**  nutted  by  him  to  his  sof^sre%n."    A  vague  neport 
of  l&is^  supposed  will  appears  to  hare  been  in  circu- 
lation, at  the  time  of  the  S^auih  armada ;  but, 
some  circumstances  shew  k  to  hxw  been  widiout 
foundation.     Had  that«  been  such  a  will,  Phihp 
woidd  certaiidy  ha^e  produced  it  on  his  projected 
invasion  of  England  ;  and  the  existence  of  it  is  ir- 
reconcileable  with  the  circuaRtanoe  idated  of  Mary, 
lliat,  a  few  hours  before  her  death,  she  perused 
a  will,  which  she  then  racegnirod,  and  diiiected 
to  be  delivered,  as  snch,  to  Elisab^.    De  Thou 

*  Throii^h  him,  Pius  V.  had  sent  Mary,  soon  after  her 
accession  to  the  Scottish  ihnme,  a  present  of  ^0,000  crowns; — 
Ms  holflieaB  hafl  also  ^Mended  to  confer  on  liim  tiiedigaiV**^ 
ispanotic  nanciD  to  bert  hw^  oa  the  rq[ir«8^latioa  #f  the 
queen,  Laurea  stopped  at  Paris,  which  he  had  reached  in  his 
way  to  Scotland.— Rshedson's  Hist  of  Scotland,  book  iv. 
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kimsdr  treats  (lie  storjr,  wkidi  we  httve  related  from 
him,  as  doubtAil  *. 

It  is,  however,  certain,  that  **  The  Coofereaee  on 
the  Suocesaion,''  published,  ae  we  ha^e  aeeoy  imdev 
die  nane  of  Ddeman,  gave  Jai^es  great  imeasiiiess, 
III  i59€,h€entei^iDtoiiBegDtiati(mwiththefci]]g 
of  Spain  through  lord  Ogilvyt.  That  noUei^aii 
prasented  to  the  king's  aiiniaters  a  memorial,  atat- 
kig  the  reaaona,  which  i&duced  his  Scottish  migett|r 
to  desire  a  league  with  the  Spaoiah  monwrdi.  Theae 
were, — his  wish  to  reveoge  the  death  of  his  mo- 
dier ; — ^to  pro^de  a  dt^enee  against  the  act  4^  the 
Ikigtish  parliament,  eKclnding  from  the  throne  the 
kindred  of  thesef  who  had  ^nq>ired  against  queen 
S3if  abetb ;  which  act,  he  said,  was  le^ed  i^ainst 
hhn ; — to  enforce  the  jHtnnise,  which  Eltisabeth  had 
made  to  him,  at  the  thne  of  the  anyfada,  that  she 
wpuU,  without  dday,  declare  him  aucecaa^  to  th« 
crewn,  and  prince  of  Wales  1 — to  revenge  also  the 
murder  «f  his  fiitfaer,  and  the  vwrious  aeditioiii 

*  Yet  it  long  continued  to  be  a  subject  of  contenatbir, 
Sir  Chsriet  CetnwalEt,  wrfcmg  fai  1606  toAe  eerl  of  Sslis- 
bpiy,  6^«>  ^*  Tkay^  (fhe  S^anigh  0ovef«indet),bii«Myi  a«  I  aoi 
</  infomiad,  seek  for  <the  testsment  of  fhe  Idqg's  mother.  By 
**  that  willy  (written,  as  it  is  said,  with  her  own  hand)^  the 
^  queen,  in  case  the  kfaig  her  ton  iBiT)uId  not  become  % 
«<  catlione,^lemed  her  kingdom^SocNiiuidi  mA  dl  hef  rjjilits 
'*  in  England,  France  and  Ireland,  to  ihe  killg  ^«f  Spam. 
'1  Having  lost  the  force  of  their  own^nn%a94afciio$t  the  hope 
**  of  recovery  or  continuance  of  their  own^  dominions,  ^ey 
"  would  now,  as  it  seems,  perfume  themselves  wMi  some 
«^mioke  of  title  of  other  princes/'  "Vt^wood's  Memorials, 
Tol.i.9.  ^9^ 

i  Wittwood,  vol.  L  p.  t^-Ao. 
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practices  within  his  kingdom,  both  daring  and 
subsequent  to  his  minority^  which  he  attributed  to 
that  princess ; — her  encouragement  of  the  turbulent 
prefers ;  her  protection  of  the  rebels  against  him ; 
her  detention  of  his  English  property,  and  hei^ 
attempts  to  get  his  son,  the  prince  of  Scotland,  into 
her  power. 

To  induce  the  king  of  Spain  to  accede  to  t^e 
proposed  league,  his  Scottish  majesty  offered  to  be 
reconciled  to  the  see  of  Rome }  to  conclude  a  gene- 
ral oflfensiye  and  defensive  league  with  Spain ;  to 
restore  to  their  blood  and  fortune  all  the  Scottish 
noblemen,  who  had  forfeited  them  fbr  adherence  to 
the  catholic  faith ;  to  give  {Nxitection  to  the  English 
and  Irish  catholics,  who  should  fly  to  Scotland  from 
persecution  in  England  or  Ireland ;  to  recal  to 
Scotland  all  its  natives,  serving  against  Spain ;  to 
supply  the  Spanish  monarch  with  a  certain  number 
of  Scottidi  troops,  as  a  security  for  his  performance 
of  his  engEigements,  and  to  deliver  up  his  son  to  the 
Spanish  monarch. 

For  this,  he  required  that  neither  the  king,  nor 
any  person  in  his  right,  should  pretend  to  any  title 
to  the  crowns  of  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland ; 
and  that  the  Spanish  monarch  should  furnish  the 
king  of  Scotland  vrith  money,  and  commence  the 
vnur  against  England. 

These  oflfers  becoming  public.  Dr.  John  Cecil, 
an  English  priest,  employed  by  the  earls  of  Angus, 
Enrol,  Huntley  and  other  catholic  lords,  presented 
to  the  Spanish  government,  a  counter  memorial : — 
they  objected  personally  to  Ogilvy ;  they  accused 
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him  o£  being  connected  with  the  adversaries  of  the 
Spanish  party,  and  charged  him  with  known  hos- 
tility to  cardinal  Allen,  Persons  and  others,  who 
sincerely  wished  the  conversicm  of  Ei^land ;  and 
they  allied  that  the  document  itself  was  of  a 
suspicious  nature. 

They  further  suggested,  that  James  had  not 
discoTcred,  even  by  a  single  action,  the  least  indi- 
cation of  partiality  towards  the  catholic  religion ; 
that,  in  some  written  works  he  had  expressed  him- 
self against  it ;  that  his^  delay  in  revenging  the 
death  of  his  mother  ^ewed  the  insincerity  of  his 
actual  professions ;  that  he  had  often  checked  the 
exertions  of  those,  who  wished  it  to  be  revenged  ; 
and  that  he  had  bebrayed  them,  and  even  confis- 
cated their  estates. — They  then  reflect  on  his  per- 
sonal honour  and  courage;  and  conclude  by  sajring, 
^^  that  the  true  cause,  which  had  really  moved  the 
^^  king  of  Scotland  and  the  politicians  who  favoured 
'*  him,  to  make  a  shew  of  intending  to  embrace  the 
^<  catholic  religion,  at  that  time,  was  Doleman's 
'<  book  on  the  subject  of  the  succession  of  the  crown 
^'  of  England,  wherein  it  was  declared,  that  the 
«  king  of  Scotland  had  many  companions  in  the 
^*  pretension  to  t;hat  succession ;  that  all  of  them 
^'  had  very  probable  rights ;  and  that  no  pretender 
^^  could  be  admitted  by  the  catholics,  whatsoever  his 
^*  right  might  be  by  blood,  unless  he  were  a  known 
<<  catholic.  The  king  of  Scotland,''  they  say> 
*^  found  that  the  book  had  made  much  impression 
**  on  all  sorts  of  people,  and  therefore  would  wil- 
**  lingly  secure  his  own  interest,  by  the  way  of 
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«<  lei^ue  and  umen  with  his  hdiness  and  with  his 

"  cal^olic  migesty  •/* 

It  appears  that  Dr.  Cecil's  counter  memorial 
produced  so  much  eflfisct,  that  C^vy  was  detained 
at  Barcdona,  (all  it  could  be  aseerteined^  whether 
the  commission  which  he  produced  from  James  was 
genuine.  What  afterwards  became  of  this  affiiir^ 
•the  writer  has  not  been  able  to  discover.  From 
some  passagea  in  Winwood'n  Meinorialsi  it  is  pro- 
baUe  that  Dr.  Cecil  afterwards  made  his  peace  with 
the  English  gov^nment.  The  writer  suspects 
ihat»  if  Ogilvy  ware  not  altogether  an  impostor,  he 
greatly  exceeded  the  cdmmiisian  with  whfeh  he 
was  entrusted. 

Some  interoourse  between  James  and  the  see  of 
Rome  also  took  place  during  the  reign  of  queen  Eli- 
zabeth.  In  1599,  Mr.  Drummond,  a  Scotsman,  was 
the  bearer  of  a  letter  and  of  some  verbal  connnunica- 
tions  from  the  monarch  to  Clement  vill,  who  then 

*  It  it  observable  that  doctor  Cadi's  mtmoiisl  aecaset  king 
Jamea  of  having  not  only  oonsentod  to  tho  death  of  Ms 
mother,  but  actually  promoted  it*  by  die  master  of  Gray  his 
ambassador.-— *The  editor  of  Winwood's  Memorials,  intimates 
his  disbelief  of  the  charge ;  the  master  of  Gray  being  no  better 
than  a  spy  and  tool  of  Burleigh:  but  doct<Mr  M^Cne,  in  his 
Life  of  Andrew  MdviUe,  recently  published,  (vol.  i.p.  $65, 
3^6)^  aientions  some  faets^  which  may  be  thought  to  counte- 
nance, to  a  certain  extent,  doctor  Cecil's  assertions.  Hun^ 
(ch.  xlii.)>  mentions  the  general  belief  that  the  *'  master  <^ 
**  Gray  had  been  gained  by  the  enemies  of  Mary,  and  secretly 
**  gave  his  adtioe  notto  spare  her,  and  andertoiA  m  all  events 
"  to  pacify  his  master.^-^See  also  Burnet's  Hist  of  his  own 
Times,  foL  ed.  p.  31a. 
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filled  tbe  pontifical  chair  \  The  inatructioos  given 
to  Drummond  import  that  '*  he  was  sent  to  the 
^'  pope)  the  duke  of  Tuscany,  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and 
**  other  princes  and  cardinals  j^ — he  was  directed 
to  represent  to  them,  among  other  things,  that^ 
'*  though  his  majesty  persisted  in  the  religion  which 
'^  he  sucked  in  from  his  infancy,  yet  he  was  not  so 
^'  void  of  charity,  but  to  think  well  of  all  christians, 
*^  if  so  be  they  continue  in  thehr  duty,  first  towards 
^^  God,  and  then  towards  the  magistrate,  whose 
*^  subjects  they  are :''  and  that,  **  his  majesty  had 
'*  never  ezercued  any  cruelty  against  the  cathoUcs 
^'  for  religion.'^  Queen  Elizabeth  had  notice  of 
thie  letter  soon  after  it  was  sent,  and  reproached 
James  with  it.  James  dmed  it ;  and  sent  to  l^r 
a  person  of  the  name  of  Drummond,  who  was  said 
to  have  taken  the  monarches  letter  to  the  pope. — 
Drummond,  with  the  most  solemn  imprecations, 
disclaimed  any  knowledge  of  it,  to  her  majesty. 
Here,  the  matter  rested,  till  James's  contest  vrith 
cardinal  Bellarmine,  respecting  the  oath  of  aUe* 
glance  proposed  to  the  English  catholics.  Bellar- 
mine  then  produced  the  lett^ :  James  stiH  denied 
it,  and  charged  Ebhnerino,  his  secretary,  with 
having  sent  it  without  authority :  Balmerino  pleaded 
guilty,  and  was  dismissed  fhnn  his  office  of  secre- 
tary, but  continued  in  the  possessbn  of  m  ample 
income:  he  was  much  consiifeFed  by  James,  and 
frequently  corresponded  with  him  f. 

•  Dodd,  vol.  ii.  p.  460.    Ruth  worthy  voL  L  p.  i6d. 
t  Kennett's  Complete  History  of  England,  vol  ii.  p.  666, 
note. 
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There  is,  however,  other  evidence  of  James's 
connection  with  Rome.  Father  Persons,  in  a  letter 
to  the  general  of  his  order  *,  aft^  stating  that  he 
had  obtained  for  James  and  his  mother  24,000 
crowns  from  t^  king  of  Spain,  mentbns  his  having 
received  4,000  crowns  from  pope  Gr^ory  for  the 
same  {mrpoae. 

Wkh  the  death  of  Philip  II,  and  the  marriage  of 
the  infanta  with  duke  D' Albert,  all  the  hopes  of 
fieith^  Persons,  to  place  a  catholic  prince  on  the 
thrones  of  England  and  Scotland,  fiiiled.— Soon  after 
the  accession  of  James,  he  published  the  '*  Three 
*'  Conversions  of  England,'*  his  most  important 
woriL : — in  the  preface  to  it,  he  thus  addresses  the 
English  catholics : — *'  As  to  the  person  now  ad- 
vanced,''— meaning  James, — **  I  know  there  was 
^*  never  any  diffi^rence  among  you ;  but  that  you 
'^  ever  desired  his  advancement,  above  all  others,  aa 
**  the  only  heir  of  that  renowned  mother,  for  whan 
**  yoiur  f<^rvent  zeal  is  known  to  the  vrorld,  and  how 
**  you  have  suffered  by  her  adversaries  for  the  same. 
^*  Yet  do  I  confess,  that,  touching  the  dicposition  of 
^  the  person  for  the  place,  and  the  manner  of  his  ad- 
**  vancement,  all  zealous  catholics  have  both  vrished 
**  and  prayed, — ^that  he  might  first  be  a  catholic, 
*'  and  then  a  king,  this  h&ng  our  bounden  duty 
**  to  widb,  and  the  greatest  good  to  be  obtained  for 
**  him :  and  to  this  end  and  no  other,  hath  been 
^^  directed  whatsoever  may  have  been  said,  vnitten 
^'  or  done  by  any  catholic,  which  with  some  others, 

•More,  p.  119. 
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^*  might  breed  diigust/'  Sir  Francis  Winwood,  in 
a  letter  to  secretaxj  Cecil,  dated  27th  February 
i6oi,  mentions  that  Persons  had  the  week  before 
addressed  a  letter  to  the. ambassador  of  Spain,  ex^ 
cusing  himself  for  what  he  had  written  against  the 
Scottish  monarchy  and  desiring,  by  his  mediation^ 
to  find  admittance  into  his  majesty's  favour  and 
grace,  protesting  that  he  would  relinquish  the  ser^ 
vice  of  any  other,  and  adhere  only  to  him,  upon 
ike  smallest  shew  of  the  least  favour  to  cathc^es*^ 
S<Hne  reason, — perhapi^  a  wish  to  soothe  the 
British  government, — induced  Clement  Vin,  about 
this  time,  to  express  to  Aquaviva,  the  general  of 
the  society,  a  wish  that  Persons  should  leave  Rome 
for  a  time ;  he  accordingly  retired  to  Nicies,  and 
did  not.  return  to  TBiome  until  after  the  death  of 
Clement  f* 


CHAP.   XUl. 

tUE   CONSPIRACY   OF    SIR  WAl.tER  RALEIOH. 

1603. 

1  HE  conspiracy  of  sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  his 
associates,  appears  to  be  involved  in  in^netrable 
c^bscurity*  The  ultimate  objects  of  it  were  in^ 
tinctly  understood  by  the  conqurators;  but,  in 
dieir  first  measure, — the  placing  of  lady  Arabella 
Stoart  on  the  throne, — they  were  all  agreed.  It 
has  been  mentioned  in  a  former  part  of  this  woii[, 
•  VTinwood,  vol.  i.  p.  3B8.  ^  More,  p.  386. 

VOL.   III.  T 
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that  Henry  VIII,  by  his  will,  limked  the  crown,  m 
de£uilt  of  issue  of  hi6  daughters  M«ry  and  l^ixa- 
beth,  to  Eleanor,  die  second  daaghter  of  his 
younger  sister  Mary,  and  the  heirs  of  her  body,  to 
the  eu^une  exclusion  of  the  Scot^^sh  line,  or  tibe 
^descendants  of  Margarrt  his  eldest  sister.  Hie 
validity  of  his  will  was  questioned ;  and,  so  far  as  it 
regardied  the  limitation  of  the  crown  to  the  lady 
ESmnor,  it  was  entirety  disr^arded*  Margaret, 
as  we  have  seen,  was  married,  find;  to  James  the 
fourth  of  Scotland,  and  after  his  decease,  to  Ar- 
dubald  earl  of  Angus-  James  the  EngliA  king 
was  the  great^-grandson  and  heir  of  the  first  mar- 
nmgef  lady  Arabdla  Stuart  was  the  gI1^at-grand- 
daughter  and  heiress  of  the  aeoond.  By  the  act  of 
the  twenty-«evienth  of  queen  Elizabeth,  a  person 
found  guilty  of  pretending  to  the  crown,  or  at- 
tempting any  invasion,  insurrection,  or  assassina- 
tion agfdnst  queen  Elizabeth,  was  excluded  from 
all  claim  to  the  succession.  The  queen  of  Scots 
was  evidently  within  the  provisions  of  this  act ; 
and  mifpoeing  it  to  extend  to  Jmies,  the  lady 
Arabella  was  legal  heir  to  the  crown  *. 

Some  time  before  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  Cecil, 
fay  the  mediation  of  sir  Geoige  Hume,  aftenfards 
created  eail  of  Dunbar,  made  his  peeoe  with 
JsBMSy'iBd  afterwards  kept  a  cormpondence  mik 
ium,  through  the  remainder  of  the  veiga  of  £Iin- 
i>eth.  On  the  accession  of  James  to  the  Chrome  of 
England,  he  gave  his  entire  confidence  to  Cecil,  and 

*  This  was  strongly  urged  against  James,  by  Persons.  (T>dle- 
nan,  part  li.  ch.  iv.) 
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Bftgkyted  B^leigh.  This  irritated  the  latter  *,  and 
broi^bt  him  into  acquaintance  and  familiarity  with 
men  as  discontented  as  himself ;  differing  in  their 
views,  but  agreeing  in  the  wish  of  a  new  order  of 
things,  and  particularly  in  the  vraiOTal  of  Jnmes, 
and  the  placing  of  the  crown  on  ArabdUa,  as  a 
necessary  measure  to  accomplish  thdr  objects.  A 
conspiracy  was  never  framed  of  more  discordant 
materials  :  Raleigh  was  genendly  thou^t  to  be  a 
deist ;  lord  Grey  was  a  puritan,  lord  Cobham  a 
pnofiMsed  debauchee ;  they  were  joined  by  half-a- 
dozen  other  g^itlemen,  and  by  Watson  and  Clariie, 
two  roman-catholic  priests.  All  were  tried  and 
found  by  the  jury,  to  have  been  guilty  of  high 
treason.  The  execution  of  sir  Walter  Raleigh  was 
resfptad  ;  Cobham,  Grey  and  Markham  were  par* 
doned ;  Brooke^  Watson  and  Clarke  suffered  the 
punishment  of  traitors.  ^^  The  two  priests/'  says 
an  eye  witness,  in  a  letter  published  in  the  Hard^ 
wicke  State  Papers  t»  ^^  1^  the  way  to  the  execu- 
**  don,  and  were  both  very  bloodily  handled ;  for 
<<  they  were  bodi  cut  down  alive,  and  Clarke,  to 
**  whom  favour  was  intended,  had  the  worse  luck, 

*  K^nnett,  (CompL  Hist  of  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  663),  sajf, 
that  Raleigh  presented  a  memorimto  James,  in  which,  <<  with 
'<  a  siogular  biHemess  of  6ty)e>  he  vindicates  queen  Eh'zabetb 
**  itossk  the  death  of  Maiy,  and  lays  the  death  of  that  ua- 
'<  fortunate  9ueen,  chiefly  at  the  door  of  Cecil,  the  monar^'s 
<<  minister,  and  his  father ;  for  which  he  appeals  to  Davison, 
<<  then  in  prison,  the  maa  that  bad  despatched  the  warrant 
^  for  her  exeoition,  contrfury  to  quefsn  Elizidieth's  express 
^  command/' 


t  Vol.  i.  p.  377- 
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**  for  he  both  strove  to  help  himself,  and  spoke  after 
"he  was  cut  down.  They  died  boldly  both; 
"  Watson,  as  he  would  have  it  seem,  willing ; 
*^  wishing  he  had  more  lives  to  spend,  and  one  to 
"  lose  for  every  one,  he  had  by  his  treachery  drawn 
^'  into  this  treason.  Clarke  stood  somewhat  upon 
"  his  justification,  and  thought  he  had  hard  mea- 
^'  sure  ;  but  imputed  it  to  his  function,  and  there- 
V  fore  thought  his  death  meritorious,  a  kind  of 
**  martyrdom." 

The  whole  of  this  transaction  is  yet  a  mystery. 
Sir  John  Hawles,  solicitor  general  in  the  reign  of 
William  HI  *,  remarks,  that  "  what  was  proved 
'^  against  the  lords  CoUiam  and.Grey,  Watson  and 
"  Clarke,  does  not  appear ;  or  how  their  trials  were 
"  managed. — He  declares  it  to  be  plain,  that,  in 
"  his  day,  sir  Walter  Raleigh's  was  thought  a  sham 
"  plot. — "  Aquce  turbatcB  smt,'^  says  Wilson  t,  the 
.biographer  of  James,  "  etnemo  turhcmt.^^ 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  part  of  Watson,  or 

Clarke  in  this  transaction,  the  catholics  have  never 

placed  them  among  the  suffisrers  on  account  of 

,  religion,  or  thought  thrai  entitled  to  particular 

commiseration. 

It  is  observable,  that  both  Watson  and  Clarke 
were  strenuously  opposed  to  the  Spanish  party,  and 
that  each  had  written  with  great  vehemence  against 
the  Jesuits,  as  its  active  partisans.     Both,  on  the 

•  Reply  to  sir  Bart.  Shower's  "  Magbtracy  and  Government 
"  of  England  vindicated,"  p.  3a ;  and  «ee  Winwood's  Mem. 
vol.  ii.  p.  8,  11. 

t  Life  of  Jamet  I. 
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scaffi>Id,  acknowledged,  and  asked  pardon  of  the 
society,  for  the  intemperance  of  their  writings, 
"  It  was  very  fit,"  says  Dodd  "  in  his  account  of 
Watson,  **  that  he  should  make  a  disclaim  of  his 
"  passion,  and  several  groundless  aspersions,  which 
"he  had  uttered/'* 


CHAP.  XLUL 

THE  DISPOSITIONS  OF  JAMES  THE  FIRST  TOWARDS 
THE  CATHOLICS  AT  HIS  ACCESSION  TO  THE 
THRONE :  HIS  IMMEDIATE  PROCLAMATION,  AND 
LAWS  AGAINST  THEM  :  THEIR  DISAPPOINTMENT 
AND   FEELIN08. 

1  HAT  the  disposition  of  James  I,  when  he  as- 
cended the  throne  of  England,  was  favourable  ta 
the  roman-catholics,  was  certainly,  at  that  time, 
universally  believed.  His  mother,  the  unfortunate 
queen  of  Scots,  and  George  Damley,  his  father, 
were  catholics,  and  James  was  baptised  by  a  catholic 
priest  and  confirmed  by  a  catholic  prelate.  He 
was  known  to  be  fond  of  the  solemnity  of  the  reli- 
gious service  of  the  catholics.  Their  hierarchy,  the 
general  habits  of  obedience,  which  they  shew  to 
their  pastors,  and  which  their  inferior  shew  to  their 
superior  clei^,  accorded  with  his  notions  of  subor- 
dination, and  seemed  to  him,  as  they  certainly  are, 
excellently  calculated  to  dispose  the  mass  of  the 
body  to  general  order  and  regularity.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  was  disgusted  with  the  toUd  absence  of 

♦  Vol.  ii.  p.  380. 
T  3 
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l^ndation  of  rank  in  the  presbyterian  ministry^  with 
their  gloomy  devotioM^  and  leyelling  doctrines. 
Thar  frequent  disturbances  of  the  goremment, 
imd  the  personal  insult^  which  they  had  offered 
both  to  Ids  mother  and  himself,  increased  this  dis* 
gust.  He  could  not  but  recollect  thi^  ^  catholics 
had  been  steadily  attached  to  his  mother  under  all 
her  afflictions,  while  the  presbyterians  had  been 
their  principal  cause.  When,  therefore,  he  acceded 
to  the  English  throne,  it  was  generally  expected 
that  some  degree  of  favour  would  be  shewn  to  the 
catholics.  They  hoped  for  a  rqieal  of  the  sangui- 
nary part  of  the  laws  enacted  against  themt  and  that 
the  exercise  of  their  religious  worship,  under  certain 
gentle  restraints,  would  be  allowed  them. 

TTiese  just  asnd  rational  hopes  were  strengthened 
by  declarations  in  their  favour,  which  the  monarch 
had  made  to  several  individuals.  It  was  even  said, 
Aat  secretary  Cecil,  in  a  conversation  with  some 
catholics  of  distinction,  had  assured  them  that  the 
king  would  not  frustrate  their  expectations  *.  It 
may  be  added,  that  from  every  part  of  his  conduct 
the  king  appears  to  have  had  much  more  liberal 
notions  of  religious  toleration  than  the  genemlity  of 
his  contemporaries. 

Neither  were  the  cath<^s  wanting  to  themselves: 
immediately  after  the  accession  of  James,  the  catho- 
Kc  gentlemen  of  England  signed  an  address  to  his 
majesty  dutifully  and  loyally  expressed,  and  pn^ing, 

*  See  a  curious  passage  m  Winwood(Mein.  vol.  ii.  p,  1 36)  :— 
Sir  Everard  Digby,  on  bis  trial,  charged  Cecil  publicly,  with 
bftving  made  this  promi^. 
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iot  a  toteralion  of  their  religion  :  it  was  preseiited 
in  July  1604  *•  It  k  written  with  great  per^pi^* 
ciiity  and  force,  but  in  the  langiKige  of  moderation 
and  respect.  The  subflcribers  explain  the  reason 
of  their  former  silence,  and  of  their  actual  address; 
Thej  observe  that  queen  Elnabeth  always  prc^essed 
to  punish  none  for  religimi :  they  expressly  men- 
tion that  the  first  twehre  years  of  her  reign,  '*  as 
^^  they  were  free  from  blood  and  persecution^  so 
^^  they  were  fraught  with  all  kind  of  worldly  proff- 
**  perity/' — They  attribute  the  sanguinary  lawy, 
afterwards  enacted  by  her,  to  the  jealousy  which 
she  entertained  of  the  Scottish  queen,  to  the  sen- 
tence of  the  catholie  diurdi  on  the  mvttlidity  of 
Henry's  divorce,  and  to  the  excommunications 
promulgated  against  her :  they  state  succinctly  the 

^Thedraftof  it  was  printed  with  the  following  title;  <' ASup- 
**  j^ication  to  the  King's  most  excellent  Majestte,  wherein^ 
''  several  reasons  of  state  and  rdigion  are  briefly  touched: 
'*  not  unworthy  to  be  read,  and  pondered  by  tha  lords 
<<  knights,  and  burgessq^  of  the  present  parliament  and  other 
<<  of  all  estates.  Prostrated  at  his  highness  feete  by  true' 
*^  affected  subjects.  Nos  credimus  propter  quod  et  loquimnr. 
**  2  Cor.  iv.  13.  We  believe,  for  the  which  cause  we  speak 
**  also.  1604,  SyoJ'  It  was  afterwards  enlarged,  and  90  en- 
larged^ was  signed  and  presented.  It  was  then  printed  with 
the  following  title ;  ^'  A  Petition  Apologeticall,  presented  to 
"  the  Kinge*s  most  excellent  Majesty  by  the  Lay  Cathph'cs 
<<  of  England,  in  July  last.  In  eo  quod  detractent  de  vobts 
**  tanqnam  de  makfiu^toribus,  ex  bonis  operifaui  vos  con- 
"  siderantes  glorificent  Deum  in  die  visitationitf.  And  wherein 
'*  they  misreport  of  you  as  malefactors  by  the  good  woi;ks 
"  considering  you  they  may  glorify  God  in  the  day  of  his 
•*  vishatioo.  1  Pet.  iii.  la.  Printed  at  Douay,  by  John  Mogar, 
'*  al  the  sign  of  the  Compass,  1604.'' 
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reasons  of  their  adherence  to  the  oatholk  reli^oA  j^ 
and  dwell  with  great  force,  on  the  proofii  which  the 
catholics  had  given  of  their  loyaky  : — they  observe 
that,  when  the  armada  threatened  the  coast,  ^'  the 
<<  catholics  beseeched,  they  importuned  to  be  em- 
'*  ployed  in  the  service,  with  their  sons,  their  ser- 
^*  vants  and  their  tenants,  at  their  own  charge;  to 
<<  be  placed  in  the  first  front  of  the  battle ;  to  be 
«<  placed  unarmed  in  their  shirts  before  the  foremost 
**  ranks  of  the  battles,  to  receive  in  their  bodiesltbe 
<*  first  volley  of  the  enemy's  shot,  to  leave  an  un- 
^*  doubted  testimony,  by  that  their  death,  to  stop 
*'  the  mouths  of  the  serpentine  maligners  of  their 
<<  unqK>tted  int^rky,  and  true  English  loyalty/' 

They  mention  that,  after  the  dispersion  of  the 
armada,  a  protestation  of  duty  and  allegiance  was 
fient  to  Wisbech  castle,  and  tendered  to  be  signed 
by  the  roman-catholiqs  imprisoned  there  for  their 
religion ;  that  it  was  read  to  each  individually)  that 
they  were  not  permitted  to  confer  upon  it,  but  that 
^ach  was  desired  to  write  his  own  profession  of 
allegiance.  "  This,'*  they  say,  "  was  performed 
**  in  that  ample  manner,  by^the  prisoners,  that  the 
^*  cmnmissioners,  singularly  extolling  and  greatly 
"  preferring  the  same,  before  the  said  original, 
•*  accepted  thereof,**  and  sent  it  to  the  lords  of  the 
privy  council,  *^  to  whom  the  said  protestation  being 
**  sent,  and  by  them  perused,  they  received  such  a , 
"  full  approbation,  that  after  that  time,  never  any 
^'  odious  imputations  against  the  fidelity  of  the 
♦*  catholics  prevailed/'  They  dwell  on  the  loyal 
(Q^d^ct  of  the  Irish  catholics  when  the  Spaniiu^ 
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hn^dat  Kinsale  in  1600 ;  **  The  argument  of  our 
"  former  behaviour/'  they  say,  "  and  of  our  obe- 
"  dience  under  the  severity  of  the  late  queen,  may, 
**  in  all  reason,  assure  your  majestie,  that,  in  matter 
"  of  our  loyalty,  we  are  like  pure  gold,  fined  and 
'*  refined,  in  the  fire  of  many  years  probation,  and 
"  therein  not  to  be  in  anywise  stained." — They 
proceed  to  contrast  their  own  loyalty,  with  the 
contrary  conduct  of  their  accusers ;  they  conclude 
by  assuring  his  majesty,  that  nothing  could  or  ever 
should  divide  them  from  subjection  and  dutiful 
affection  to  him. 

To  this  address  a  short  **  letter  of  the  banished 
"  pricsBts,  to  the  lords  of  the  privy  council,'*  is 
added,  ^^  beseeching  their  honours  will  conceive  of 
*^  them,  as  of  men  that  have  the  fear  and  grace  at 
•*  God  before  their  eyes,  and  the  sincere  love  of  their 
♦*  prince  and  their  country  in  their  hearts*." 

But  soon  after  James  ascended  the  throne,  cir- 
cumstances took  place,  which  induced  the  catholics 
to  believe  that  there  was  no  reason  to  expect  from 

*  Ad  answer  to  thif  address  was  published  under  the  title 
of  **  A  Supplication  of  certain  Masse  Priests  falselj  called 
*'  Catholicks.  Directed  to  the  king's  most  excellent  majesty, 
**  now  this  time  of  parliament,  but  scattered  in  comers,  to 
'^  moove  malcontents  to  mutinie.  Published  with  a  marginaU 
'<  glosse,  and  an  answer  to  the  libellers  reasons,  againe  re- 
**  newed  and  augmented,  and  by  sections  applied  to  the  several 
**  parts  of  the  supplicatory  defamation.  James  iv.  Petitis 
"  et  non  accepiits,  eo  quod  male  petitis.  Yee  supplicate,  and 
**  do  not  obtain,  because  yee  adc  lewdlie.  3  Cor.  ▼!.  What 
'<  agreement  has  the  temple  of  God  with  idols  ?  London, 
'*  imprinted  for  Wm.  Aspley,  1604,** 
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him  «ny  nidgition  of  the  penal  laws,  under  which 
they  sadkred.  In  the  February  after  his  accession 
to  the  thnme,  he  convened  hiscoundl,  and  assured 
diem,  that  ^'  he  nerer  had  an  intention  of  granting 
•«  toleration  to  the  papists;"  that,  "  if  h^  thought 
**  his  son  would  ccmdescend  to  any  such  course, 
^  he  woidd  wish  the  kingdom  tnuidated  to  his 
««  daughter  }^  that,  *'  the  mitigation  oi  the  pay- 
*'  ments  of  the  recusant  catholics  ^,  was  in  con- 
^  sidention  that  not  any  one  of  them  had  l^led  vcp 
<<  his  hand  against  him,  at  his  coming  in  ;  and  so 
**  he  gave  them  a  year  of  probation  to  conform 
^<  thraoselves :  which,  seeing  k  had  not  wrought 
<^  that  eflbct,  he  had  fortified  all  the  laws  that  were 
^  i^^Binst  them,  and  made  them  stnmgw,  (saving 
^  from  blood,  from  which  he  had  a  natural  aver- 
^  sion)i  and  commanded  that  they  i^ould  be  put 
<^  into  execution  to  the  uttermost.'* — His  intentions 
m  tins  respect  were  signified  publicly  by  the  lords 
in  the  i^r  chamber,  and  by  the  recorder  to  the  lord 
mayor  and  city  of  London  t.  The  arrears  of  the 
fines  due  for  recusancy,  were  immediately  collected 
with  great  rigour. 

He  afterwards  issued  a  proclamation,  in  which, 
after  adverting  to  the  disputes  between  the  esta* 
Wished  church  and  the  dissenters ;  and  intimating 
his  hopes  of  a  speedy  and  satisfactory  settlement  of 
these,  he  announced,  that  "  a  greater  contagion  to 
'*  the  national  religion  than  could  proceed  from, 

*  That  is,-— of  the  forfeitnreSy  which  they  bad  iacurred  for 
recusancy. 

t  Winwoody  vol.  ii.  p.  49, 
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^  those  light  dHFerences,  was  unmmraty  by  persons, 
^  ccmimon  enemies  to  them  both  ; — namely,  the 
*'  great  number  of  priests,  both  seminarists  and 
'^  Jesuits,  abounding  in  the  realm  ; — partly  upon 
"  a  vain  confidence  of  some  innovation  in  matter 
•*  of  religion,  to  be  done  by  him,  which  he  never 
**  intended,  nor  gave  any  man  cause  to  expect/* 
He  therefore  commanded  all  manner  of  Jesuits^ 
seminarists,  and  other  priests  whatsoever,  to  depart 
from  the  realm,  and  never  to  return,  upon  pain  of 
being  left  to  the  penalty  of  the  law  without  hope 
of  favour  or  remission. 

His  majesty  then  sent  fcnr  the  judges,  and  gave 
them  a  strict  charge  to  be  diligent  and  severe 
in  their  circuits  against  recusants,  imd  to  execute 
the  laws  against  them,  particularly  those  laws,  which 
ordered  their  banishment  or  confinement :  •*  Yet,** 
writes  sir  Henry  Neville,  in  a  letter  giving  this 
information  to  his  majesty's  minister  at  Madrid,  **  it 
**  is  generally  feared  that  there  will  be  none  of  the 
^*  priests  executed,  without  which  I  doubt,**  says 
sir  Henry,  "  all  the  other  provisions  will  be  fruitless ; 
"  yet,  they  are  the  root  and  foundation  of  all  the 
^  mischief.  It  seems  the  rule  is  here  forgotten, 
**  d*^tre  tout  bon  ou  tout  mauvais;  this  via  di  mezzo 
"  is  always  the  worst  •/' 

•  Winwood,  vol.  ii.  p.  77,  78. — This  minister  was  succeeded 
•by  sir  Charles  Comwallis:  naaaj  letters  of  sir  Charles  are  in- 
serted in  Winwood's  Memoirs;  they  shewhisvigilance  over  every 
mtementof  the  Spwnsh  party ;  he  describes  the  persons,  the 
dross  and  even  the  hair  of  suspected  individuals,  w\\p  passed 
from  Spam  into  Engkmd.— In  one  of  his  letters,  he  informs 
his   majesty's  ministers,  that,  in  a  particular  barrel  in  the 
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It  was  known  to  the  catholics  that  similar  coun- 
sels had  been  pressed  on  his  majesty  from  other 
quarters. 

But  nothing  alarmed  them  more  than  an  expres- 
sion imputed  to  Dr.  Bancroft,  who  had  recently 
been  translated  from  the  see  of  London,  to  that  of 
Canterbury.  Some  catholics  having  waited  upon 
him,  and  represented  to  him  their  distressed  atua- 
tion,  and  implored  hb  exertions  to  procure  a  repeal 
of  the  severer  part  of  the  laws,  which  had  been 
passed  against  them,  Bancroft  sternly  told  them, 
that  ^*  the  measures  of  Elisabeth,  which  they 
*^  thought  severe,  would  be  found  mild,  indeed,  in 
**  companion  with  those,  which  were  soon  to  be 
^*  passed  and  executed  in  earnest  against  them  ;'* 
that,  ''  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
^*  it  had  been  thought  advisable  to  pursue  a  middle 
**  course  in  their  regard,  inclining  rather  to  mild- 
^*  ness  than  severity,  not  amounting  to  absolute 
**  impunity,  nor  yet  to  punishment  equal  to  their 
**  merits;''  that  ^*  this  conduct  had  been  adopted 
"  by  her  majesty's  ministers,  because  they  could  not 
**  foresee  what  would  take  place  at  her  decease ;" 
that  ^^  if  the  wrath  of  heaven  should  then  place  a 
**  popish  king  on  the  throne,  he  might  retaliate  on 
"  the  protestants,  that  persecution,  which  they  had 
"  inflicted  on  the  catholics,  during  the  reign  of 
**  her  majesty ;  in  like  manner  as  they  had  revenged  • 

cellar  of  a  wine  merdiant  in  London,  whom  he  names,  they 
would  find  an  instrument  for  framing  and  imprinting  th^ 
bread  wafers,  intended  to  be  ccmsecrated  for  Uie  tervioe  of 
the  altar. 
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<<  the  sufferings  of  the  catholici  in  the  reign  of 
/^  Edward  Vl,  upon  the  protestant  subjects  of  Mary : 
^^  but,  thanks  to  God ! ''  says  the  archbishop,  ^^  these 
**  apprehensions  are  at  an  end :  the  king  is  firmly 
/'  seated  on  his  throne,  and  is  blessed  with  issu^, 
"  who  are  our  security  for  the  future.  Thus  the 
^*  time  is. come,  when  we  may  act  against  the  callio- 
*^  lies  without  dissimulation  or  mercy,  that  is,  exter- 
"  minate  them  */* 

The  proclamation  of  James,  was  speedily  followed 
by  a  statute  t,  which  enacted,  that  the  laws  of  queen 
Elizabeth  against  Jesuits  and  seminary  priests  should 
be  put  into  execution.  Two  third  parts  of  the  real 
estates  of  every  offepder  were  directed  to  be  seized 
for  recusancy,  and  all,  who  had  been,  or  were 
educated  in  seminaries,  were  rendered  incapable,  of 
taking  landed  property  by  descent  t. 

At  the  solicitation  of  the  English  catholics,  tiie 
emperor  and  the  kings  of  France,  Spain  and  Poland 
interceded  with  James,  for  some  relaxation  of  the 
penal  laws  enacted  against  them.  When  the  cmi- 
stable  of  Castile  came  into  Enghmd  to  ratify  the 
poace,  which  had  been  concluded  between  the 
monarchs,  he  particulariy  pressed  this  measure  on 

•  Bartol.  Ut.  lib.  iv.  c.  3. 

f  I  Jac.  1.  c.  4. 

\  Father  Juyen9iy  assigns  for  these  several  enactments^  a 
cause  which  certainly  did  not  exist.  "•  The  catholics/'  says 
the  good  father,  **  were  in  the  habit  of  submitting  their 
'^  diflerences,  to  the  arbitrement  of  priests.  To  see  themselves 
**  deprived  of  the  source  of  gain,  afflicted  the  lawyers,  who  are 
"  supported  by  quarrels  and  dissentions,  as  physicians  are 
■    "  by  sicknesses  and  deaths."  Hist.  Soc.  Jesu^  lib,  xiii,p.  42. 
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Jamei.  It  is  aead  diat  CecO  dissiiaded  him  fiiom 
lirteniiig  to  these  solicitations,  by  suggesting  to  him, 
that,  *^  whatefer  ibvoar  mi^  be  shewn  to  the 
^^  cadiolies,  it  was  evidently  (or  die  interest  and 
«  hononr  of  the  British  sovemgn,  that  these  shmild 
^^  not  be  considered  by  th^n,  to  be  owing  to  the 
^  exertions  of  any  foreign  potentate,  but  to  pro- 
^eeed  entirely  from  his  majesty's  spontaneous 
**  feelings/'  Care  therefore  was  taken  to  make  it 
{HiUicly  known,  that  the  peace  was  signed  between 
the  kingdoms  without  any  stipulation  in  favour  of 
the  oatholici  i  or  any  secret  understanding  that 
they  were  to  be  relieved,  in  the  slightest  manner, 
from  the  aeinerities  of  the  penal  code. 

The  disappointmmt  of  the  catholics  was  now 
very  great  j  they  had  fiillen,  from  a  high  degree  of 
hope,  into  absolute  despair :  the  general  body  sub- 
mitted with  patience  ;  but  some  ardeht  spirits  ex- 
hibited alarming  symptoms  of  resentment.  The 
catholic  Blergy  strove  to  moderate  the  feelings,  more 
■atuxal  than  excusable,  of  these  angry  men  ;  they 
even  went  so  fares  to  solicit  from  the  Roman  pontiff 
aai  authoritative  exhortation,  to  the  general  body,  to 
ix>w  in  patience  to  the  storm,  with  which  they  were 
threatened ;  and  to  bear,  with  rel^ous  feelings  of 
resignation  and  hope,  its  dreadful  visitation. 
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CHAP.  XUV. 

Vol.  I.  c.  24.  p.  278. 

THE   GUKPOWDSR  COKSPIAACY. 

1606. 

We  now  reach  an  event,  which  subjected  the 
English  roman-catholics  to  more  than  a  century  of 
persecution  and  general  odium.  It  was  equally  our 
duty  and  intention  to  present  a  fuU  and  an  impartial 
account  of  it,  to  our  readers.  For  this  purpose,  we 
transcribed  in  a  former  volume,  the  relation  which 
Hume  gives  of  it  in  his  history,  but  with  the 
omission  of  some  passages,  in  which  we  particularly 
datmsted  hit  accuracy.  We  shall  insert,  io  the  aext 
duqpter,  atranriationoftheaccoiiiit  giveni^it^and 
e^eeiaHy  of  the  part,  which  fidher  ijrametl;  toik  in 
k,  by  fiiiher  More"*  a  jesutt,  in  his  Hirtory  tf  the 
En^idiMiiBMnof  the  Society  of  Jews:  inthefc^ 
lowing  chapter  we  shall  offisr  some  obsemtiens  on 
ike  eemduct  of  Ather  Gamekt  mA  of  some  ^er 
jmvnta  implicated  in  the  cfaai^ge  if  partiftipating 
in  the  censpiracy ;  and  aoma  femarfca  on  the  MCtat- 
sation  bochiglit  agsmst  aocggtary  Ceeil  ^  harii^ 

*  The  account  giren  by  father  More  of  the  plot,  and  of  the 
conduct  (4  father  Oamett,  is  confinned  hy  a  namiseript  re- 
lation <if  then  ^fiither  GemdU  who  Is  aftenrards  mendoned 
in  die  text:  it  was  noditteii  ia  Eogliih,  and  uanslated  inlo 
Italian  ^-«-<he  thirteen  first  chapters  o£  the  translation  htam 
been  seen  by  the  editor.  See  also  some  excellent  remarks  on 
the  plot  in  the  Catholic  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  Aug.  1818, 
p.  489- 
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contrived  it.  We  shall  then  inquire,  whether  the 
guilt  of  the  conspiracy  can  be  justly  imputed  to 
the  general  body  of  the  English  catholics. — In  the 
Appendix*  we  shall  insert  froin  Winwood's  Memo- 
rials, the  account  of  it,  which  the  British  govern- 
ment  appears  to  have  transmitted  to  its  foreign 
ministers. 


CHAP.  XLV. 


Trial  ot  father  garnett,  of  the  society 
6f  jesus,  and  others,  for  the  gunpowder 
conspiracy. 

**  JAMES,^'  says  father  More ;  **  oh  his  acces- 
^^  sion  to  the  important  government  df  England, 
^^  with  a  view  to  conciliate  the  minds  of  every  party^ 
^^  had  made  vast  proimses  to  all ;  and  partkukrly 
''to  those  catholics,  whom  high  fionily  rendered 
**  respectable  at  home,  and  whom  exfle  had  in^- 
^'  troduced  to  the  notice  and  esteem  of  persons  of 
''  disdnctKm  in  foreign  emmtries.  He  had  either 
''cx[dicitly  promised,  dnt  the  severity  of  the 
'Maws  against  the  cathdicsdiould  be  mit^ated}  or 
"  by  shewii^  that  the  inhumanity  of  Elizabedi'a 
''  penal  code  was  fprrign  to  his  disposition,  had  not 
"  obscurely  intimated  that  the  cadiolics  should 
''  enjoy,  under  his  rdgn,  a  fi^  exercise  of  their 
"  religion.  The  religion  of  his  mother  also  raised 
''  this  hope ;  he  himself,  thcMigh  he  had  deviated 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  IV. 
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^  fnm  it •  •  but  it  was  in  his  boyhood,  and 

^  was  thoi^ht  to  be  owing  mwe  to  the  calamity  of 
**  the  times  than  to  his  own  judgment*  Nw  could 
**  a  courier,  privately  sent  by  the  king  to  the  pontiff, 
'*  the  cardinal  Aldobrandini,  and  others,  steal  so 
<^  secretly  into  the  holy  city,  without  its  coming 
**  to  the  ears  of  the  public ;  and  that  very  cir« 
<<  cumatance,  such  as  it  was,  upheld  the  h<^  of 
^  the  moderation  of  the  monarch ;  but  it  soon 
**  heg^n  to  be  observed,  that  the  universal  favour, 
**  both  of  his  sulijects  and  of  the  neigUxmring  po- 
^*  tentates,  having  rendered  him  quite  secure  in  the 
**  possession  of  the  throne,  he  seemed  to  give  a  more 
^^  ready  ear  to  the  old  ministers  of  Elizabeth. 
**  These  considered  that  too  much  indulgence  was 
<<  always  shewn  to  the  cathdics,  if  they  were  not  in 
**  a  state  of  absdute  oppression ;  and  they  w«^ 
**  now  perhaps  of  opinion,  duit  it  was  less  proper 
*'  to  grant  them  any  indulgences,  as  the  rigid  od- 
*^  vinists,  whose  restlessness  James  had  for  many 
*^  years  experienoed  in  Scotland,  were  still  kq[>t 
**  under  some  restraints.  Hence,  before  the  first 
<<  year  of  his  reign  was  elapsed,  a  bill  was  broi^ht 
*'  into  the  parliament  convened  on  the  19th  of 
*'  March,  in  whidi  all  the  laws  which  Elizabeth  had 
V  enacted  against  the  catholics,  were  directed  to  be 
*^  put  in  force,  not  only  against  priests  and  Jesuits, 
**  but  also  against  all.  persons  of  that  communion.'' 
Thb  is  the  act  mentioned  in  the  preceding  chapter. 
-^Father  More  then  states  the  prodamation,  which 
we  have  also  noticed,  and  proceeds  as  follows : 

VOL.  III.  u 
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**  A&ertitese  acts  were  passed,  and  when  apetitk)n 
^*  of  the  catholicS)  in  which  they  had  most  dumbly 
**  fvay^  for  some  relaxation  of  the  bws  enacted 
**  for  their  destructtmi,  had  been  rejected,  the  hope 
^  of  a  more  moderate  government  was  wholly  ex- 
'^  tinguished  in  the  hearts  of  many  catholics ;  this 
^  vvBa  so  much  moi«  the  case,  aa  they  had  lost  all 
'*  confldence  in  the  kii^.  Contrary  to  what  he  had 
^*'  declared  not  long  before,  he.  now  expressif 
**  avowed,  that  it  had  ever  been  far  from  his  in- 
**  tentaon  to  make  any  new  law  on  the  subject  of 
^  religion  :  and  although  the  priestawere  pnnci- 
*^  pally  pointed  at  by  the  act,  which  he  had  passed, 
''  yet  the  penalties  of  it  were  equally  denounced 
^  against  the  whole  body ;  for,  in  the  first  place, 
^  no  one  could  be  secure  in  own  house  from  perse- 
*^  cution  and  vexation;  and,  in  the  next  place, 
**  Bvety  one  who  received  a  priest  into  his  house, — 
^  (and  without  the  ]^e8ence  of  a  priest  he  ^ould  not 
^  exercise  his  rdigion), — ^incurred  by  James's  law, 
*^  if  the  priest  was  found  in  it,  the  guilt  ci  high 
^*  treason. 

'' Add  to  this,  that  the  fourth  feetiDn  of  tbe  act, 
^*  |MMed  in  the  first  sessioD  of  the  parliament,  ex- 
*'  tended  to  all  the  former  laws  which  had  been 
**  enacted  against  4»tbolics,  and,  by  the  royal  assent, 
'*  gave  them  new  activity.  What  could  be  expected, 
^  or  looked  for,  from  a  man,  who,  after  he  had  ex- 
*'  peri^aced,  during  a  long  seriesof  years^  the  attach* 
*^  ment  of  the  cathdks,  and  the  hostiUty  of  the  pu- 
**  ritatis  to  himself  and  his  mother,  whHehe  reigned 
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**  in  Seotlund,  now  professed,  without  any  reason, 
*'  that  he  had  more  to  dread  from  the  catholic  priests 
"  than  from  the  rigid  calvinista?  I  say,  what  could 
**  be  expected  from  such  a  man,  but  that  he  would 
**  persecute  the  catholics  with  that  hatred  which 
^'  the  puritans  in  Scotland  had  so  much  merited  f 
**  Whfttthe  proclamation  says  respecting  the  danger, 
••  which  the  king  had  incurred  from  the  catholics 
"  not  many  months  before,  is  not  intelligible :  for, 
"  although  the  priests,  Watson  and  Clarke,  were 
•*  found  in  wr  Walter  Raleigh's  conspiracy,  wid 
"  perhaps  suffered  death  deservedly,  yet  not  even 
^*  the  anti^atholics  themselves  can  make  out  what 
**  ought  to  be  thought  of  that  conspiracy.—*  This 
"  conspiracy,*  (says  Wilson,  in  the  History  of  those 
•*  times),  *  put  on  such  a  face,  that  few  or  none  could 
**  discover  or  know  what  to  make  of  it.  That  the 
"  muddy  waters  were  stirred,  was  apparent,  but  it 
^  was  with  such  a  mixture,  that  little  could  b^ 
<*  visible  in-  it.  The  lords  Grey  and  Cobbam,  and 
"  sir  Walter  Raleigh  were  protestants ;  why  should 
^  they  strive  to  alter  religion,  though  the  priests, 
*'  Markham^  Baynham,  and  others  m^rht  ?  But  it 
V  seems  they  joined  together  in  a  politic  way,  every 
**  one  intending  his  own  ends:  discontent  being 
"  the  groimd'Work  •  upon  which  th^ 'built  this 
^  flight  superstructure,  that,  being  huddled  toge- 
^  ther,  could  notr  stand  long.  Raleigh's  great 
•*  accuser  was  a  letter  of  CoHiam's,  which,  some  say, 
••  afterwards  he  denied  to  be  in  his  hand.  Some  of 
\*  ^  conspirators  may  have  desired  to  seem  for- 
*'  midable,  ventmg  their  anger  so,  for  being  slighted : 

C  2 
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<'  Others  strove  to  make  themsdves  so^  that  they 
«'  might  have  the  glory  of  enlarging  the  Roman 
<<  powers ;  or  they  joined  tog^er,  thinking  their 
'*  single  strength  would  not  prevaiL  In  this  cloud, 
"  looking  for  Juno  they  b4:ot  a  monster,  which 
^  having  neither  head  nor  foot,  some  part  lived, 
**  the  other  died  */ — The  two  priests  atoned  for 
**  thdr  rashness  by  thehr  death ;  Maikham  and 
^^  Baynham,  though  catholics,  expigted  their  fool- 
*'  hardiness  by  banishment ;  and,  ^the  protestants, 
'*  some  were  punished  by  death,  others  by  the  loss 
**  of  their  estates.  In  this  manner,  the  new  king 
**  thought  proper  to  diqierse  the  gloom,  which  had 
**  sprung  up  so  unseasonably ;  but,  from  whatever 
*' quarter  the  disturbance  arose,  the  ministers  of 
*^  James  took  care  that  not  the  naked  fact,  but  an 
^*  exaggerated  account  of  it,  should  be  spread 
**  among  the  people,  in  orAesr  that  suspicion  might 
*'  fall  on  the  most  innocent,  and  government  avail 
<<  themselves  of  it,  whenever  it  could  be  made 
<<  available  to  liieir  views.  This  ought  to  have  con- 
^*  tained  the  cathdics  against  all  such  attempts : 
*^  but  who  can  contain  within  the  bounds  of  duty, 
^*  minds  both  untamed  and  exasperated  by  long 
**  persecution  ? 

**  The  first  parliament  had  petitioned  that  none 
'^  of  the  laws  enacted  by  Elisabeth  against  the  ca- 
**  tholics  diould  be  repealed ;  to  this,  James 
**  assented.  In  the  chamber,  called  the  star-cham* 
**  her,  after  a  long  discussion  before  the  kmg^  in  the 

*  The  writer  has  giren  in  thb  place  Wilaon's  own  words, 
not  More's  translation  of  the  passage  which  contains  them. 
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^  year  1604,  on  the  sufageet  of  the  catholics,  it  had 
^^been  det^mined  thrt  the  pecuniary  fines,  to 
'^  which  they  were  subjected  by  law,  should  be 
'^  continued,  and  letters  were  issued  for  putting  this 
^  determination  into  execution.  It  added  to  the 
*'  terror  of  the  catholics,  that,  after  the  acts  against 
''  them  which  have  been  mentioned,  and  the  ba- 
**  nishment  of  many  of  the  priests,  the  protestant 
^*  archbishop,  who  had  recendy  been  translated 
^  from  the  see  of  L<mdon  to  that  of  Canterbury, 
**  was  entreated  to  be  lenient  to  the  catholics,  and 
**  to  fiiiew  what  indulgence  he  could.  To  this,  he 
^*  made  answer,  that,  in  Elicabeth^s  days  it  was 
**  more  necessary  to  dissemble,  on  account  of  the 
*^  uncertainty  of  what  would  be  the  state  of  things 
^  at  her  death,  as  some  catholic  might  then  possibly 
'^  succeed  to  the  thrgne,  who  would  be  troublesome 
**  to  the  protestants;  but  that,  as  matters  then 
**  stood,  there  was  no  ground,  on  which  the  catho- 
^*  lies  could  hope  for  indulgence  or  kindness,  the 
**  crown  having  been  placed  on  the  head  of  a  lawful 
**  successor ;  and  one  too,  who  did  not  want  law- 
*'  fill  heirs.  Moreover,  the  new  bishop  of  London 
^  opeidy  declared  before  the  king  in  council, 
*^  that  the  royal  family  would,  without  doubt,  be 
**  annihilated,  unless  die  cadudics  were  utterly  ex- 
**  tirpated.  Thoi^h  it  will  a^^ear  that  they  pro- 
**  j^esied  erroneously,  yet  some  cadurfics  of  noble 
<*  family  and  high  rank,  inflamed,  as  it  were,  by 
*^  diese  fire-lnrands,  lost  all  patfence,  bent  their 
<'  minds  to  vengeance,  under  a  pretence  of  piety, 
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**  and  prelected  a  iQcmstrous  and  dtiboiieal  plot,  it 
''  the  m^itioii  of  whidi  laaguage  shud^i^ 

**  There  are  in  the  palaco  of  Westmiiister,  two 
^  large  hallsy  wbieh  adjoin  eadi  other,  and  are  able 
^*  to  hold  more  than  six  hundred  persons ;  h^:^; 
^^  Uie  kings  the  nobles,  and  a  great  number  of  the 
'^  Gomnonalty'  are  used  to  assemUe  at  the  openk^ 
<^  of  parliament*  In  a  hired  vault,^  under  ^this 
^*  buildii^,  the  persons,  nhom  we  have  mentioned, 
^'  stored  an  immense  quantity  of  gunpowder,  and 
^^  covered  it  with  fi^ots  of  wood,  lest  it  should  be 
**  notioed.  Tbey  also  engaged  a  man  to  be  ready, 
'*  wit^  tinder  and  matches,  by  whom,  at  the  time, 
**  when  all  ranks  shoidd  have  assembled  in  parlia* 
^^  Qient,  at  the  opening  of  the  seeond  •session,  they 
«<  might  tyverwhelm,  crush  into  pieces,  and  miSootite 
^^  the  king,  the  princ^inen.  of  the  nation,  and 
^^  numbers  of  the  general  body  of  the  people^  by  the 
^*  great  mass  of  buildings,  which  would  have  been 
^^tiirown  down,  with  a  mighty  crash;  andtheil, 
*^  during  the  general'  consternation  and  afflictton 
^*  for  the  Ictts  of  friends,  and  the  extermination:  of 
^  ikee  king  tmd  the  parliament,  by  this  rash  and 
^*  samge  act  of  atrocity,  r&4nodel  Ae  kingdom  after 
*<  thek  own  &8hion.  For  the  acceanplishment  of 
'^  this  object,  iv  its  full  extent^  their  oeuii^iuled 
^^tiiem,  when  tfatyrefleetdd  that  many  iitneoent 
**  |msdns  would  :perish  with  the«guilty ;  alid  that 
**  the  safety  and  lifes.of  Adr  frieiMk,  tj^ethte  with 
^  theses  whom'  they^held  inithe  light  ^ef.  enMiies; 
* '  Would  not  only  be  endangered  but  destroyed  : '  k 
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was  this^  whidi  was  the  cadse  of  tk^  disooyery  of 
the  conspinicy.  flor  one  of  the  ooB^irators 
*^  warned  his  friend,  by  letter,  not  to  be  present  in 
'^  tiie  ho^^sfe,  if  he  hud  a  r^ard  for  his  life*  When 
**  thiis  letter  had  beemi  brought  to  the  king,  the 
**  meeting  of  parliament  having  been  postpoiied  to 
**  another  day,  the  plot,  which  they  had  considered 
^*  as  a  perfect  mystery,  was  discovered.  When  the 
<<eenspiracy  was  detected,  the  conspirators  di^ 
^*  persed  thetottelves  in  di£Ebrent  directions  i  some 
««  strove  to  conceal  themselves;  others  deteitnined 
**  to  haaard  a  battle.  It  was  fought,  m^  alter 
**  some  had  been  killed,  the  rest  were  taken,  apd, 
**  after  aregular  triid,  si£fered  the  punishment!  of 
*^  this  ill-advised  scheme ;  but  there  was  no  small 
**  smpieion^  that  nam  of  the  nobility^  liad  b^n 
^  qyprised.  of  the  conisi»racy  long  hefioe  the  day 
*^  a^N)iiited  for  its  bresJdng  forth,  and  artfiilly  pm- 
^^  tended  ignorance  of  it,  in  order  that  many  VMe 
<«  might  be  im]^cated«  By  tUs  artifice,  he  endea- 
*^  voored  to  fix,  on  the  f^ers  of  the  society  of 
*'  Jesus,  the  imputation  of  having  been  the  authors 
^  of  the  conspiracy,  or  of  having,  at  kait  been  privy 
^  toit.  The  Jesuits,  vsptm  whom  this  imputatMm  was 
^  attempted  ta  be  thrown,  were  Henry  Gametft, 
^^  Ednard  CMdeom,  Oswald  Tesimond#  and  John 
^  Grerard  i  jof  eadi  of  whom  we  diaU  have  to  ^ak 

f  ^  IB  the  following  nanalive^  

^<  Heniy  iGamett  of  Nottingham,  or«  as  others 
^*imte,:of.Hen]iary,  m  theco«mty  of  D^y,  was 
^  bmn  of  honoordble  parentage,  in  the  year  1550. 
<«  When  a  youth,  lie  went  to  Italy  with  ^S^dius 
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'<  Gallopi,  md  htmng  been  admitted  into  tlie 
<^  floeiety  of  Jesus  at  Remey  on  the  nth  of  Sep- 
**  tembcn*  in  the  year  1575,  he  passed  throi^  the 
^'  ekm^itary  studies  of  a  religions  life^  under 
*^  Fahius  de  Falnis,  a  man  not  less  remaikaUe  for 
the  nobility  of  his  imcesbry,  than  his  rel^;ious 
austerity.  Afterwards,  turning  his  mind  to  the 
^  atudies  of  sacred  and  profane  learning,  and  hav- 
^  ing  had  Christc^er  Clavius,  Francis  Suarez, 
*^  Benedict  Pereira,  Robert  Bellanaine,  and  otha 
*'  eminent  men  for  his  instract<Nrs,  he,  in  a  short 
*f  time,  arrived  at  that  d^ree  of  knowledge,  diat 
*^  he  gave  public  lectures,  first,  upon  Hebrew  lite- 
**  rature,  and  afterwards  upon  meti^ysics,  in  our 
*^  ecilege  at  Rome.  He  was  also  chosen  presi- 
*^  dent  of  the  mathematical  schods,  on  the  sudden 
**  illness  of  Clayius ;  and  this  occupied  him  longer, 
'*  than  was  compatible  with  his  seal  for  the  wel&re 
'^  of  his  native  country.  He  had  been  maiked  out 
^'^  for  the  English  vineyard,  at  his  own  most  earnest 
**  entreaties,  in  the  yeu*  1584.  But,  while  he  was 
^'  doii^  honour  to  his  calling,  Clavius  being  seized 
*^  with  a  most  inveterate  distemper,  and  his  life 
'*  bemg  despaired  of,  entreated  the  general  of  our 
•''  society  to  iq^[Mint  Gamett  his  successor  in  the 
^'  professorship.  The  request  of  this  excellent  man, 
**  who  deaanred  so  well  of  the  church,  was  neces- 
*^  sarily  complied  with :  bat,  two  years  after,  when 
^*  Clavku  recovered  of  his  disorder,  and  had  been 
**  restored  to  hipuself  and  his  schods,  Garaetithav- 
**  ing  obtained  the  permission  of  his  superiors,  bent 
^  hi9  course  to  England,  in  company  with  Robert 
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^*  Southwell,  in  the  moi^  of  July  in  the  year  1 585. 
^  There,  when  he  had  spent  about  two  yean  in 
'^  admkmtering  to  the  welfSu«  of  his  ndghbours  by 
^  private  ex^t^ise  of  his  duty,  he  was  appointed,  in 
**  consequence  oi  the  death  of  father  Western,  who 
**  then  filled  Aat  (Ace,  to  the  office  of  superior  of 
**  the  Jesuits  on  the  Ei^lish  mission.  Frtjm  this 
**  time,  he  perfcmned  the  part  both  of  an  active 
**  missioner  and  an  excellent  superior,  in  so  perfect 
^  a  manner,  as  made  him  honoured  by  his  acquaint- 
**  ance,  loved  by  strangers,  and  admired  by  all. 
*^  There  were  indeed  in  him  a  penetrating  genius, 
^  a  keen  imd  solid  judgment,  a  knowledge  of  many 
**  subjects,  a  ready  counsel  and  singular  ability ;  to 
^  these  were  added,  experience,  that  mistress  of 
^*  prudence,  and,  what  are  rarely  united  to  these, 
^^  simplicity  of  manners,  and  an  open  unsuspicious 
*'  mifid.  He,  moreover,  possessed  incredible  mo- 
**  deration,  and  a  gentleness  almost  preternatural ; 
^*  you  would  say  he  was  incapable  of  irr^ular  pas- 
**  sions ;  he  had  a  surprising  ease  of  manners,  and 
**  an  equal  mixture  of  severity  and  mildness.  In 
**  his  countenance,  there  was  a  modest  pleasant- 
'^ness,  which  fiuniliarity  never  debased,  gravity 
^  never  soured.  These  good  qualities  procured 
«  him  equally  the  love  and  respect  of  strangers  and 
^  of  his  acquaintance.  So  much  so,  that,  even  in 
*'  this  trial  for  treason,  which  was  instituted  against 
**  him  by  his  adversaries,  they  could  not  refirain 
**  from  praising  him ;  they  confessed  that  he  was 
**  not  only  held  in  great  esteem  and  favour  among 
*' the  catholics,  but  even  adorned  by  God  and 
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^  nature  witb  many  gifts;  nMe  by  births  of  no 
'^oidiaary  talents,  improfed  by  culturation^  and 
<<  skSled  in  ma&y  langimges.  Thda  was  sa  nmarh' 
'^  able,  that  lord  N<»thampton  said  to  him  on  1» 
*^  trials — Gamett!  yoursmgular  endowments^  con*- 
^^  sidered  in  tbemselyesy  wia^  now  rather  excite 
^*  compassion  than  exasperate  the  feelings  of  your 
'*  fellow  men.  For  whom  would  not  the  ciq^td 
^'  conviction  of  such  a  man  dispose  to  feelings  of 
**  compassion  and  mercy,  whether  you  consider  Jbos 
^  look  or  his  carriage  ?  And  ahoctly  after,  hit  lordw 
^'  ship  fi^oke  wiUi  admiration  of  Gamett'a  composeit 
^^  mind,  his  collected  judgment,  and  the  radiation 
^*  of  innocence  by  which  he  a{^ieared  to  be  invested* 
'^  To  mention  the  opinions,  which  the  members  of 
«<  our  own  communion  entertained  of  him, — father 
^*  Persons  observed,  that,  in  the  course  of  eighteen 
^*  years,  during  which  Gamett  had  presided  over 
^'  the  Jesuits,  in  the  English  mission,  in  changeable 
«<  and  difficult  tunes,  not  a  single  catholic,  not  one 
<<  even  among  those,  who  were  ill-disposed  towards 
^^  the  society  of  Jesus,  at  that  time,  either  said  or 
**  wrote  to  Rome  any  thing  disadvantageous  to  the 
'^  character  of  Gamett:  a  strong  proof  both  of  his 
«<  singular  discretion  and  his  blameless  life.  Such 
*y  was  the  man, — (whom  Bellarmine,.  once  his  pre- 
<<  ceptor,  did  not  b^itate  to  style  incomparable  in 
*•  piety  and  learning  of  every  kind), — ^who,  when 
**  he  had  toiled  for  so.  many  years  in  the  English 
'<  vineyard  of  Christ  with  so  much  labour,  vigilance, 
^^  and  danger, — ^fell  into  the  bands  of  the  bitterest 
^'  enemies  of  the  ^hurch  i  and,  being  brougbt  to 
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^^  trial  upon  h  chal^  of  treason,  was  the  victim  of 
**a  most  unjust  sentence,  and  pttblicly  suffiBred 
^'  death  at  Lratdon^  on  the  third  day  of  Maiy,  of 
•*  the  year  1606.— The  affair  wus  condncted  in  the 
*^  foUowing  manner. 

f  ^  The  greater  part  of  the  contriva:^  of  the  gun- 
'*  powder  plot  had,  in  their  private  exMuination, 
^  cleared  the  members  of  die  society  o£  Jesus  from 
^^  dte  goilt  imputed  to  them  ;  a  circumstance  which 
^'^had  been  tongt  feh;  by  his  majesty's  ministers; 
**  whtme  minute  attention  to  what  was  going:  on  Hi 
*^  this  affiur,  nothing  escaped,  and  which  had  xe- 
^  centlynucnijGwted  itself  in  the  course  of  examina- 
**  tion  of  Bates,  a  servant  of  the  ccmspirttors; 
^*  Nor  did  it  seem  very  credible  that  not  one  of  the 
'^  parties  engaged  in  the  conspiracy  should  "have 
^*  declared  to  the  fathers  a  duster  of  such  a  cruel 
^  tendency,  either  ibr  the  purpose  of  asidng  advice, 
^^or  of  discovering  a  remedy.  Our  adveriaiies 
^  therefor^  began  to  fear,  that  the  matter  .would 
^^  fidl  "^  raising  a  hatred  and  dislike  of  the  catholic 
*^  ]?0%ion,  if  it^ouidpro^  to  haeve  been  confined 
^^  to  1  the  knowledge  of  ^  a  &w  iiersons,  and  these; 
**  laymten ;  they  therefore  r^fsolved^tb^  involve  the 
^  je»nts.in  the  odium  of  it.  With  this  view,  about 
^*  two  months  after  the  detection  of  the  conspimcy; 
*^#hile  the  ^  whole  kingdom  yet  tiKHight  that  no 
'*^  priest  had  iakeh  a  part  in  that  affidr,  rumours 
^weit^iteadi  aind  gradually  gamed  ground,  4&^ 
^  Gttnett,  Gwehwayj  (who  is  also  called  Temnoiid); 
^  and  Geiiard  -had  been  dilN^overed  to  have  beeh 
♦*  privy  to  the  c^onspiraciy.     Aftorwaids^J^this  frfse 
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M  aocMrtioQwai  soon  sanctioned  bypobfo 
*'  and  the  most  Tindent  prodamations  wo^  pub- 
**  liriied  through  allEngland,  in  which Garnett  and 
^*  his  aeeompUces  were  said  to  have  been  oouTrcted 
**  of  the  monstrous  deed,  by  the  caakmon  of  the 
**  eonqpirators ;  and  the  punidunent  of  death  was 
^'  dttoimced  against  every  one,  who  should  enter- 
**  tain,  assist  or  conceal  them.  As  we  are  now 
^*  upon  the  subject  of  the  oonfessiwi  of  the  conq>i- 
^'  ratcOT,  it  will  not  be  foreign  to  our  purpose  here 
<<to  sulgoia  a  letter  writt^i  upon  their  punish- 
^'  ment ; — from  which  it  will  clearly  appear,  what 
^*  ought  to  be  thought  of  sudi  a  (»lumny.  The 
*'  letter  runs  thus  : — 

"  *  Most  dear  sir  / 
**  ^  I  dombt  noty  but  an  account  qfa plot  contrived 
*'  anumg  eight  cathoUc  youths  qfgood  fannUy^  mth 
^*  a  view  to  (^umge  tite  ancient  constitution  qf  the 
^*  ki$igdom9  has  been  long  ago  reported  to  you. 
"  Ally  (except  Jbur^  who  were  killed^ — Catesby^ 
*^  Percy ^  and  the  two  Wrights )y  were  arrested; — 
^*  namehfy  sir  Everard  Digby^  Thonms  Wintour^ 
*^  Ambrose  Rookwood,  John  Grant,  Robert  Keys, 
''  Guy  Faux,  Robert  Wintour,  and  Bates,  theser- 
^*  vantqfCatesby,  and  were  executed  on  last  Thurs- 
"  <%  and  Friday  seoenmght,  four  at  St.  PauPs, 
"  and  four  at  Westminster.  In  the  trial  for  high 
*'  treason^  ihe  case  was  opened  by  the  Ung^s 
**  attorney-general,  and  tite  chitfgtuU  thrown  by 
**  him  upon  the  catholic  priests,  and  Jesuits ;  lie 
*•  said^  that  no  conspiracy  had  ever  existed^  of 
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^  wkkh  they  had  not  been  the  authors }  andf  having 
^*  recapitulated  every  plotf  tMch  had  happened 
**Jrom  the  days  qfEUzabethj  he  Ad  not  evenpasii 
^  averihatofihe  earl  qfEssex^  nuMng  the  Jesuits 
*'  andcathoUcs  theframers  also  qfthatcompiracy* 
'^  Sir  Everard  Digby^  being  brought  up  to  trials 
'*  ackntmledged  himself  guilty,  qfhatmg  concealed 
**  the  affair  \  but  said,  that  beyond  that,  he  had  done 
^*  nothing  \  ^t  he  was  nowise  concerned  in  the  plot; 
'^  but  that,  as  he  had  offended  the  law  by  having 
"  concealed  it,  he  was  prepared  to  die.  Jf  his 
^*  intentions  could  /^ave  any  weight  towards^his 
'*  ea^ctdpation,  he  had  averred  that  he  had  no 
"  private  object  in  any  part  of  the  qffidr,  but  had 
"  in  view  Ae  common  good  qf  the  catholics,  for 
**  which  he  had  ever  been  ready  to  expose  his  If^, 
*'  his  property,  his  wife,  and  children,  andwhatever 
^*  in  the  world  could  be  dear  to  a  man.  He  added, 
**  that  the  catholics  would  never  have  come  to  this 
"  state  of  despair,  if  any  hope  qf  an  end  qf  the 
**  grievances,  under  which  they  smfffBved,  had 
'^  dawned  i^^on  them ;  but  that  ihey  had  lost  all 
^^  hope,  since  the  king  had  broken  ffie  promise, 
^*  which  he  had  made  to  them,  on  hiscoming  to  the 
"  throne.  Upon  ihis,  Cecil  rebuked  him  for  accus-' 
**  ing  the  king,  in  so  public  a  manner^  qfwant  qf 
*^  faith ;  sir  Everard  replied  thatr  either  what  he 
**  saidabout  the  king  was  true,  or  that  Cecil  had 
*^  acted  unfiiirb/  to  his  majesty,  as  he  hadj^omsed, 
^*  in  the  kmg^s  name,  every  indulgence  to  the 
*^  catholics,  as  Tresham  and  many  other  men  qf 
«<  very  good  and  approved  credit  had  reported 
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^^Jirm  hi$  wmmouA^ '  He  added,  that,  since  he 
«« kad  heard  prknitefy,  that  the  Jesuits  and  priests 
^  were  aUegedto  be  mpHcated  in  this  c&nspiracy, 
'^  andforticularlg  Gerardy  with  whom  he  had  been 
'^  intijnatefy  acqncinted,  he  openfy  made  oath,  that 
**  $9eiiher  m  ^  eacritment  qfaw^ession,  nor  on  any 
^  other  occasion^  had  he  hknself  ever  disclosed 
'^  angf  tiling, relative  to  this  transactiottj  Jor  hewas 
*<  weU  (mare,  how  much  Gerard  ahhorred  things 
^  lathis  nature,  and  he  himself  imagined,  Hiat  all 
**  other  members  qf  Ae  society  were  of  the  same 
^  disposiUon :  so  that,  {famf  thing  of  that  nature 
^  had  come  to  their  knowledge,  Viey  would  haoe  dis- 
^  cotmienaiiced  it  in  every  possible  manner.  Then, 
^^  entreating  the  king  to  be  pleased  to  permit  his 
^*  wife. and  children  to  retain  possession  of  tite 
^^  estates  which  he  had  settled  on  them  b^fi^e  this 
<*  conspiracy^  he. concluded  his  address. 

**  <  Thomas  Wintour,  having  pleaded  guUty^  said 
^  that  he  neither  ejppected,  nor  craved  pardon,  but 
^  prayed  ^  it  could  be  done,  that  his,  blood  might 
**  ransim  Aat^his  brother^  whom  he  had  drawn 
*^into  guOt — Mookwood,  ackntmledged  bmself 
'^  guiityf,  in  no  other  respedty  than  that  he  had 
*'  coneeakd  the  pht.i  thatf  be  had  always  been 
**  prepared  to  undergo  itr^.  dioaster  or  danger  Jbr 
*^  thcssake  iff  religion ;  €md  prayed  the  king  not 
*•  ta^SKwerveJirom  law  and  justice  in  those  things^ 
^'  which  related  to  his  wi^  and  children. 

V  *  The.  other  persons  indicted  spoke  Uttk:  they 
*'  acknowledged  themselves  guilty,  and  openly  de^ 
**  dared,  that  they  had  thrown  their  lives  on  the 
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*^  adtoentura,  becdtm  tk^  were  not  penmtted  to 
^  ^c^  them  withoul  mtetTnkiable  dUiress  and 
**  vejpatUmj  M  account  qf  their  retigkm. 
-  ^^  ^  Guy  Fimit.  would  not  cof^ss  hms^^uiUy^ 
^  because  lie  said^  thai  many  ttmgs  Had  fee»  torn- 
**  prised  in  the  indictment^  which  did  not  affect  kirn. 
'^  ^ Bate^s  only fenfy-edted  that  hemghtbespared, 
^yand  his  life  saved.  Much  was  said,  on  thatday, 
'*  xcith  great  virulence  against  religion^  against 
''  the  pope^  and  all  tJie  priests^  especially  against 
^'  Baldwin  the  jestdt,  then  in  Betgiim^  CresweU 
*.*  in  Spain,  Garnett,  Gerard  and  Tesimand  in 
"  England,  as  being  abettors  qf  ^  dompiracy. 
^  A  report  was  also  spread^  at  the  insHgation  qf 
^  the  ministers,  thatjather  Persons  wai  notjree 
^^Jrom  guilt,  nor  even  the  pope  himself,  to  whom  it 
^  was.  reported,  that  Baynkam  was  sent  for  the 
^purpose  of  explaining  every  circumstance  that 
^related  to  the  conspitaey.  It  was,  ^noreo'imry 
**  rumoured,  that  the  kings  qf  France  and  Spain 
<^  and  the  archduke^  were  implicated  in  it,  atthougk 
**  we  cannot  bdieoe  them  to  have  heenjuMy 
**  thargeaUe  mik  any  gtult^.  Asjarxis  Ihaxiebeen 
'^  aide  yet  to  learn,  the  impeachment  qfihc  Jesuits 
''  rdsts  on  no  other  foundation  than  the.  cof^smn 
'f  qfBaieSf  who  is  said  to  have  accused  Greenwm/, 
"  {or  TesimondJ^  as  being  privy  to  it\\on  Ms 
^  ground,  that.  Bates  asked  him,  in  confession', 
**  whether  he  ought  to  obey  hismaster,  f/^he  ordered 
^*  him  to  do  something  to  theiiyury  (f  the  state. 
'*  AU  this^  is  absolutely  denied  by  Tcsimond  i  and 
*•  certainly  Bates  was  so  desirous  qfHving^  tiiat  he 
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^*  seemed  Ukel^  to  9mf  a$^  ihingi  in  order  to  escape 
^*  witiimpum^.  I  have  also  heard  from  cerfain 
**  persons^  not  umoorthf  qfcredity  that  the  pitffid 
**J^lhw  had  cotf^ssed  m  prison^  that^  in  the  hope 
^*  4^  sadng  his  lye  by  it^  he  hadfaisebf  accused 
**.  same  qfoursodebf.  When  in  his  cell^  he  qften 
*^  looked  round  him^  as  if  he  expected  the  news  qf 
^^  Us  pardon ;  a  circtamtance^  which  agretUmany^ 
^^  who  were  present^  noticed.  Besides, — igf  an 
**  order  qf  the  king,  it  was  granted  to  him  (done, 
**  that  the  fatal  rope  shouklnptbe  cut^untilhewas 
*f  deadi  which  ficoour  was  granted  to  no  other*. 
^*  Nor  did  the  earl  qf  Montgomery^  who  was 
^*  present  at  the  execution,  dare  to  promise,  Aat 
^  this  indulgence  should  be  shewn  to  any,  though 
^'  he  protested,  thathewas  much  grieved,  "tphen  he 
*^  saw  them  treated  with  so  much  crueb^.  In 
**  addition  to  this  circumstance,  Cecil,  pleaded 
^*  strenuously,  in  council,  that  favour  and  succour 
*'  might  be  shewn  to  the  w^andchildren  qf  Bates  i 
*\  which  proves  that.  Bates  either  did  or  said  some* 
*{  thing,  which  recommended  him  to  indulgence .. 

"  *  ThusJar,'r^e^Kfclusive^  (fthe  evidence  qfBates^ 
*\  there  is  notftitig  which  can  inculpate  thejesusts, — 
**  not  even  in  the  book  which  hof  been  published  on 
^.f  this  conspiracy^ — nor  in  the  examination  (fFaux, 
*f  or  iVintour.  Nor  does  even  Cecily  in  the  book, 
^*  wlUch  he  edited  on  the  same  su^ect,  nor  the 
*^  bishop  qf  Rochester,  in  the  printed  sermon,  which 
^^  he  delivered  at  St  PauPs,  adduce  any  particular 

*We  hure  mentioned  that  the  populace  preient  atG«mett*i 
execution  insiitod  that  die  same  mercy  should  be  shewn  to  him. 
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*^Jiiet  against  the  society.  From  all  these  ctr^ 
'^  cumstances  it  may  be  coUectedj  racier  tlmt  the 
'^  mmistrjf  sought  to  hf^ame  a  pr^udiee  against 
**  the  members^  qfthe  society^  0uat  that  just  cause 
**Jbr  such  prejudice  did  really  eafist  Ho'we%>er, 
^^Ji^  these  trying  proqfs^  a  proclamation  was 
^^  issued  against  three  members  qf  the  order^ 
"  Gametty  Gerard  land  Greenwayj  as  traitors; — 
^  their  persons  were  describedy  and  a  reward 
"  offered  to  thoscy  who  should  discover  them. — // 
^  happened  about  this  ttme^  that  a  gef^eman  of 
"  /fte  name  qf  Ut^ton,  being  condemned  Jor 
**  treason  at  Worcester^  because  he  had  received 
'^  Robert  Whttour  into  his  house,  intimated^  mth 
''  a  view  to  obtain  his  pardon^  that  Gamett  lay 
"  concealed  at  Mr.  Abingdon's.  Instantly  ^ey 
^  searched  Mr.  Abingdon's  house :  smiths,  masons^ 
*^  and  brickk^ers  were  employed  i  and^ij^ieradili- 
''  ^nt  search  during  many  days^  two  htdsng^plMcs 
^^  were  discovered ;  one,  in  which  Gamett  and 
**  Oldcorn,  tmdtite  other ^  in  which  tittle  John,  Gar^ 
**  netfs  servant^  and  Rodolph,  Oldcom's  servant^ 
'^  lay  hid. — ITiere  also  came  into  th&r  hands,  many 
^^  oA^  priests  and  Jesuits}  and  indeed  so  bloody 
**  a  persecution  is  now  raging  against  the  priests, 
'^  that,  in  the  natural  course  qf  human  events^  none 
^*  can  escape.  Utey  seem  to  have  determined  either 
''  to  apprehend  them  all,  or  to  starve  them  all  to 
'^'  death  in  their  hiding-places:— this  necessarily 
**  must  be  thecase,  if  they  persist  in  what  th^  have 
"  begun  ffor  they  beset  every  house  in  wMch  Otey 

VOL.  III.  X 
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^^  suspect  a  priest  to  Ae,  as  long  as  they  tiunk 
*^  proper. 

•*  *  In  thisptight^  are  now  the  affairs  qfthecatho- 
"  lies  .• — besides  which^  the  parliament  is  now  pro- 
*^jectmg  to  accomplish  its  ends  hg  new  laws^  and 
*^  these  tmich  more  grievous  than  tbose^  which  tct 
**  have  hitherto  borne,  so  that  onr  hope  h  to  be 
"  placed  in  God  alone^^^to  whom  I  desire  to  com- 
"  mend  thee  and  myself.  (On  the  sia^th  of  February 
**  of  the  year  1606)/ 

^  These  particulars  resptecting  the  eompiracy 
*^  were  written  by  one,  vfho  seems  to  have  been 
^'  present  at  the  trial ;  and  they  coincide  witii  tiie 
^letter,  which  father  Eudssmon  Joannes,  pro- 
^  duces,  as  written  by  Bates  to  his  conusor,  a 
^  little  while  before  he  was  carried  away  to  be 
*^  executed.  His  ci^y  of  diis  letter  ^father  Eudee- 
^^  won  Joannes  declares  himself  to  have  receited 
^'  firom  persons,  who  transcribed  it  from  theorigtoal, 
*^  in  Bass's  own  hand*-writing.--It  fe  of  tifie  follow- 
^*  ing  tenor. 

^^ '  I^^d^  in  my  lastea^amination,  thatlsttpposed 
^  thatMr.Oreenwaykadreceivedsomekmmiedge 
^  qf1hetonspiracy\  i^fthe^iherSy  Isaid  notfiingelse 
"^positimfy,  th4m  that  they  "iHfere  ^t  seen  by  me  in 
*•  company  with  my  master  «f  Lord  Vohjp^s.  I  said 
**  too,  that  I  saw  Mr.  Watteyy  (this  wasGarfkfH^s 
^  (A^u/med  name),  ^th  Mr.  Greemoay,  ^ter  tki 
^  dete(^ion  of  the  conspiracy ;  which  is  true:  J&r, 
""'hMing  been  sent  to  that  place,  with  letters,  I 
^^^imii  son^  persons  the?^,  and  returned  with 
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"  Mr.  Greewmay  to  fVintour*s^  Jbr  the  purpose 
^  qfmeetmg  with  my  master  j  from  this  place, 
"  Ae  departed  frr  Uie  house  qf  Mr,  Abmgdon. 
''  This  J  siMi  but  nothing  mare  j  iMch  too,  I 
*'  grea^  repent  qf%  and  I  hope  thaf  I  shall 
^  oklmn  pardmi  qf  CMk  since  the  hope  qf  life, 
'^mot  depi^ippity  ^  hearty  ewtorted  these  things 
^^  (^mcy  although  I  imaging  tliat  it  rviU  do  me  no 
^'  good: 

'*  So  miieh  Sw  Bates.     Jlm^  thipg^  of  cpurae 

^^  were  suffideiit  to  fonu^  our  adversaries  witb  a 

^^  pcetrace  ibr  unttmg  Ganiett,  as  tbey  desiied 

^^  ta  e9^sifte  emnkjr  agamst  us ;  yet  they  apjiyBaced  so 

^^  iar  of  no  i^ight^  that,  ^vf^n  oo  the  trials  when  the 

^  i^ate  of  Gamett  wae  befwe  the  eowt,  they  were 

^  Bot  hsiMght  fonmxA,:md  Cedi  ingenuously  con* 

"^  fesied,  jdiat  tbe  judges  had  no  proof  against  hun» 

^  tiHibof  ofafcabwd.ft  lutowlo^  oi  the  conversation 

•f^  nntfai  iua  Mlo«r  pmKmerv     J^t  l^m  gi^eut  was 

^  the  faope»  with  whiob  fi«la3  was  ^ii^ed  upi 

^  Bpfears  from  tibte  same  letllier>  i^  orm  parjb  of  which^ 

>^  he  aaifs,  tfaataDeday».eariyin  the.moi^ft  M^ 

-^icaUe4  fiwD  his  bed»  whi«e  )ie  was  Ijpi^  no^er 

^.gnard^  jke  found  m  .peni0n»  witJ^  4  new  dfess 

f^«dMh  the  jiiibr  Wihad  h^  to  ftnt  09b.  to  try 

'^vMtoritwffridii^m.  '  m^i^^^t  ^fi/ C^y^ 

'^iml  ^JMd  StiidMry  mMim  w^herl  sbooi 

^  m:imi^mjf  thing ;  ^  venPindcMt  the  jaUor  to 

^^  proiride  5»e  with  a  <M;»  and  to  Uteot  ^lo  in  a 

^  liberal  jaoid  ohUgiog  «pn^ 

-V  W.ith  regavd  to  tfee  coniiffrsa^jMi  .e^  fjia^ett 
'^  ndtkOUoero^  hisieUo^  prifwer,  jthe  foUpffiing 
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^*  facts  are  aacertamed.  While  Garnett  was  k^ 
^*  in  doae  custody  in  the  Tower  of  Loiidoii»  many 
^  reports,  unworthy  of  so^reat  a  man,  w^e  cireip* 
^  kttd ; — as  if,  through  fear  of  tortwe,  he  had 
^  dinilf|;ed  the  seerets  of  confessions,  and  many 
^  other  matters  on  diftrrat  sulgeets.  They  gave 
*^  oat  also,  that  he  sc^icited  the  ministers  to  be  pri^ 
^  vately  executed,  as  not  bemg  aUe  to  bear  the 
^^  public  obloquy ;  and  that  he  bagged  for  his  fife,  in 
^'  a  womanidi  manner ;  that  he  was  neatly  worn 
*^  out  by  constant  wakefidness  during  six  whole  days 
**  and  nights,  and  was  not  altogether  in  his  right 
^  senses ;  and  that  he  uttered  many  thii^  in  a 
^  disturbed  and  tremblmg  Yoice.  In  &ct,  it  was 
^  the  interest  of  his  enemies  to  use  a  stratagpem 
^^  of  this  kind,  both  to  weaken  the  respeatabilitj  of 
**  this  veneraUe  man,  and  to  elicit  aom^hing^ 
^  which  might  be  a  plausiUe  saligeet  of  aecusalioii 
^  agamst  him.  In  the  mem  time,  however,  ii^3e 
^  no  catholic  had  access  to  him,  or  any  means  of 
^  conversmg  with  him,  or  of  inquiring  inifeo  the 
<*  truth  of  the  reiK>rts  spread  against  him,  the  over- 
'^  oflfcieiMiess  of  his  enemies  in  qsreadfiig  the  r&- 
'*  ports  we  have  mentioned,  weakened  dieir  cnredit 
^  in  the  minds  of  the  more  pradent :  ih^  weie 
^*  at  length  disbelieved  altogether^  to  die  sigmd 
*^  disgrace  and  shame  of  evil'^dispoaed  pmsons»  vdien 
*^  Garnett,  in  open  cooit,  stood  up  as  the  vindicator 
^*  and  straiuoos  assertor  of  his  own  integiity^  and 
'^  honour.  For,  althoi^  his  adversaries  surrounded 
^^  and  entangled  hun  in  their  toils,  he  preserved 
.^*  that  trust  in  God^  which  he  could  not  ex^aan  to 
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^  die  heretics,  who,  to  t^tain  evideiiee  against  htim 
Y  tamed  upnde  down  all  aiieient  fi>nD8  and  ordi- 
/^ifaboea.    Bnt^  when  na  sufficient  evtdenee  to 
^'  tonyfhst  him  could  be  adduced,  either  from  the 
**  eonfearions  of  the  conspirator^  or  from  his  own 
^*  aeobsera,  although  he  was  repeatedly  questioned 
^^  fay  tlie  cemmissifmers,  they,  thinking  to  aeeom- 
^  plish  the  object  by  stratagem,  brought  Edward 
-^^  Ofdcom,  who,  as  I  just  mentioned,  was  taken  at 
^<  die  same  time  with  Gamett,  into  a  room  adjoining 
^*  Gamett's,  asjA  gare  order  that  the  jailor,  upon 
*<  pretence  of  fnendsli^,  akcnld  i^prise  Gamett  of 
^'  hi  asKt  shew  him  a  certain  chink  in  the  wall, 
'^^  which  wtedd  give  ban  an  opportunity  of  speaking 
^Uo  his  fnend.    Net  long  aft^r  tbis»  Gamett, 
**  braig  a  miuk  cf%  free  open  mind,  not  w^ecting 
^  any  tridc,  eifiier  for  the  sake  of  confession  or  com* 
^*  jfert,  rtsolTed  te  take  advantage  of  the  liberality 
««  of  die  juhin    The  latter,  as  he  had  been  in- 
^^  fbrueted  by  die  imaisteit^  placed  in  ambuscMe 
.^' peiwns^  who  nai^  oteihear  dieir  conversation; 
^  die  place  having  been  previoudly  made  and  fitted 
^.^  up  for  that  purpose.    Gamett,  after  the  cenfes- 
^>  mm  of  his  sin^  while  he  was  talking  familiarly 
*^  widi  Oldcom  about  himself  and  his  affiurs,  made 
^  use  of  expression^  which  intimated  diat  he  had 
^  leamt  somediing  about  the  conqiiraqr,  through 
^'  6reiiiway»  in  the  way  of  sacramental  onifession ; 
<^  but' on  this  eondkion»  that»  if  it  wena  known  from 
**  any  other  quaiter,  he  should  be  at  liberty  to  qneak 
^  of  it,  acciNrdii^  to  hia  own  discretion.  This,  being 
'^  orailieard  by  the  listeners,  and  being  reported  to 
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**  tha  tnimsteny  was  deemed  quite  flUflloieiik  fot 
<'  olMigiagCbniett  mih  faavkigooiiiiiiittedtrettoiu 
^  Let  uit  iMwever,  new  hear  Gameti  himaelf^  ifc 
^*  he  exprened  himsdf  <m  all  these  iubjects>  when 
'*  he  was  publicly  accused. 

^*  €hi  the  fifth  of  the  calends  of  April,  in  the 
'*  year  1606,  not  in  the  usual  [dace  of  trials  at 
^'  Westminster,  but  in  the  hall,  which  they  call  the 
«'  hall  of  Standards,  (vulgarly  GuildhatlX  i^  ^^^ 
**  middle  of  the  city,  where  the  lord  MO^r  itnd 
'*  justices  are  accustomed  to  sit  in  Judgment,  diett 
^^  sat^  with  the  lord  M^r,  as  managers  of  the  pro- 
''  secution,  the  earis  of  Nottinf^iam,  Suffilk,  WcA*- 
''  cester,l^rthaiikploii,  and  SalMmry,  wMi  tiieehntf 
«' justice  of  the  klng^s  bendi,  the  firrt  lord  of  thb 
"  royal  tt^nrf,  and  Chetn^iid,  a  justice  #f -the 
<*  peac^.  Aboirt  Mine  o'dodt  on  that  4ay  Gwnett 
^<  was  plained  at  t^  bar ;  and,  aeoor^g  tocwtoin, 
^*  oirdered  Vo  raise  his  hand :  he  nused  it  tritSi- 
*^  6ut  ^ay>  and  with  a  Iwrerity  and  oom{k)witt  t)f 
^  countenance,  whieh  bMh  evmced  the  tranqni|ity 
^  t>f  his  mind,  tod  te«|nred  the  behctders  wMi  Tentd- 
**  ration.  The  sAb^ance  of  the  indidmeiit  wai, 
**  thsft^  on  the  nkitti  df  the  preceding  meath  'Of 
"^  July,  in  tAie  pikHsh  ^  St  MkhadI,  Ijondoh, 
**  in  the  place  comhionfybiiHedQueenfail^  hehldi 
^  cohspii^  With  Robert  €^^  (w4io  faM  iatcfy 
"^been  klM^  in  «pen  r«Ml$<m))  ti^inst  the  iitb'of 
«*  th6  moM  ^i^lbe  lord  lilhe  hhxg,  and  «f  hit  *)h: 
**  that;  hi  <oiti<er  ti^  aed«Ml^i^  IVMW  mniy  tMr  ^}a- 
^bolical  ^ui^i^,  hk  hbd  «M^  a  ^«nst^^)l^*6f 
^  gunpowd^  to  be  collected  uiMterl^e  pailiunent- 
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^^  liOiisQ,  to  blow  up  by  it  the  king,  qneaq,  j^yiucti 
'^Qpbleg^ .  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  knights^ 
^*  cidzei;tS| — in  short,  the  whole  assembly^  at  one 
f^  blast,. and  aflterwards  to  kindle  sedition  throi^h 
*^  the  whole  kingdonii  and  inti*oduce  foreign  troops^ 
*^  by  whom  the  kingdom  of  England  might  be  oveiv 
**  thrown.  To  which  chaiges,  after  Gamett  had 
"  pksded  *  not  guilty,'  and  a  jury  of  twelve  men 
''  had  been  chosen^  he  aubmittedt  according  to  the 
**  Bidiimal  usage,  to  be  tried  by  God  and  his  country. 
^  Then,  one  of  the  king's  advocates,  having  madi?  a 
^*  short  but  rancorous  ^eecfa,  saying,  among  other 
<<  tUngs, — *  these  is  no  secret,  which  shall  not  be 
'^  wvealedt  itothing  hidden,  which  shall  not  be 
*•  kttow!n,'-*-he  left  the  matter  to  be  ipore  fully  ex*- 
^*  patiated  upon  by  sir  Edward  Ccke,  the  king's 
<*  attorney  or  advocate^eneral,  as  he  is  called.  Sir 
''  Edward,  thou^  at  the  outset  of  his  speech  he 
^^  had  satid  that  he  intmded  to  speak  upon  no  other 
^^  solqect  than  the  late  horrid  act  of  treason^ 
f^  hmxuhfA  forth,  into  8|d>jeets  so  various  and  nn- 
f^  eonnacted,  that  he  tired  the  hearers  with  his 
f^  nonsense,  joid  entangled  himself  in  his  own  loqua^ 
.'^  mty.  He  disGOunied,  at  full  length,  oh  the  an- 
f  ^  liipiity  of  this  legicm,  and  on  all  the  conqmracies 
^  that  had.taken  place  from  the  beginning  of  the 
f  issigiLof  Elizabeth ;  on  the  bull  of  Pius  the  fifth, 
^'the  Spanish  jurmada,  the  arrival  of  Campian  in  the 
f  ^  iskadf  Persons's  book^  DeJure  Regni^  Creawe^'i 
^  Phdlopater,  and  the  pedigree,  digmty,  leamiitgy 
^  fiety  and  marriage  of  his  king ;  and  lastly,  on 
*^  ^equivocation,  always  interweaving,  in  die  diflferent 
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'^  parts  of  his  dkeourae,  amne  chaise  or  ^Aer^ 
''  against  Gamett,  with  an  erident  purpoae  of 
<<  making  him  the  author  or  participator,  aot  only 
'<  of  this,  but  of  all  other  acts  of  treaaon ;  and  of 
"  taking  from  the  accused,  the  means  of  defenee,  by 
*'  jumbling  together  in  the  accusation,  such  a  mass 
**  of  different  circumstances* 

**  Then  Gamett,  being  a  ynan  of  ready  undw:' 
'^  standi]^,  arose  to  speak,  with  a  countenance  eom« 
^  posed  and  modest }  and,  after  he  had  paid  due^ 
**  respect  to  the  commissionen,  he  proceeded  to  di-^ 
^'  Tide,  what  related  to  the  business,  into  four  heads,- 
^*  and  expressed  himself  on  them  to  this  eflbet : 

'^  *  I  see,  that  I  must  qpeak  of  our  doctrine  taken  ^ 
*'  ahogether ;  then,  of  recusants,  in  gmeral ;  aftar^ 
^'  wards,  of  thesuperiors  of  oursocie^gjmeraUyi  and 
^  lastly,  ofmyselfi   Concerning  these,  I  i4iU  bri^y, 
*^  clearly,  and  caoididly  explain  what  the  case  is. 

*^  ist.  *  The  attorney-general  has  spoken  acrimo- 
«•  nioualy  i^nst  that  part  of  our  doctrine,  wherein 
*^  we  teach,  that  equivocations  may  lawfully  be  inedt 
*^  in  certain  cases ;  as  if  this  doctrine  would  hresdc 
«« through  the  universal  bonds  of  human  fellowafaoii^^ 
••  and  rob  martyrs  of  their  crowns;  iiciunar  of  which 
**  is  efected  by  the  doctrine,  if  it  be  rightly  undnr- 
*^  stood.  For  we  do  not  teach  the  lawfofaMBS  of  a* 
<<  promiscuous  and  arbitrary  use  of  equivocation,  in 
*•  contracts,  in  giving  evidence  before  a  lawfid 
••judge,  or  to  the  prejudice  of  any  third  pertoii: 
**  yet  we  declare  equivocation  to  be  lawfol,  when 
«•  any  question  is  asked  of  us,  to  which  w»  caimdt 
•*  give  a  positive  answer,  without  detrimeaat  .to  our. 
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^  Bfhesi  or  $neflheT\  or,  when  the  judge  is  not  a 
^  UmM  one,  or  thoogh  the  judge  be  a  Iswfhl  jui^, 
^  if  he  qnestions  us  lAout  things,  which  are  wholly 
^  secret,  and  which  do  not  cmne  under  his  jurisdic- 
^  tioB  :-^  these  and  mmilar  cases,  in  order  to 
^  rescile  oursdres  from  vexation,  we  lawfully  re^ 
^^  serve  in  our  minds  what  we  do  not  utter  with  die 
^  tongue:  nor  does  this,  in  anywise,  disturb  human 
^  Mbwship ;  it  rather  nds  it,  and  keeps  from  the 
^  vke  of  lying,  which  is  lawful  cm  no  occasicm ;  it 
**  also  coincides  wiiii  tiie  pArincii^es  and  doctrine  of 
**  the  wisest  mm,  and  of  the  holy  fathers  of  the 
**  churbh,  as  not  one,  as  fbr  as  I  know  of,  i«gects  it. 
^^  St.  Thomas  Aquiilas  teaches  it  in  more  passi^;es 
*^tiian  one  of  his  woHbs,  especially  where  he  treisits 
^  <^the  sacnunent  of  penance :  he  declares  expli- 
^*  citly,  that,  if  a  confessor  ii  interrogated  by' any 
**  person  whomsoever,  resj^ecting  things,  which  have 
*^  eolne  to  his  knowledge  by  auricular  ccmfessiott 
^^  olily,  equivocation  is  not  only  lawful,  but  the  con- 
**  fessor  is  bound  to  deny  his  knowlec^  of  them. 
<*  Vofd&eB  this  impede  d^  glory  of  martyrs ;  for 
^•we  do  not  teifth,  as  the  att(imey-general  seemed 
^  to  say,  tiMrt;  it  is  lawfti  to  equivocate  in  matters 
^  of  fidih ;  on  the  contrary,  we  think  the  followers 
^*  of  Priscflikii  guflty  of  here^  for  teaching  and 
^  actit^'Upcm  tkat  doetrme )  and,  hi  bur  own  times, 
*^  the  ea^Mrfics  have  ever  given  direct  answers  tc^ 
**  qiieetistis  respecting  fUtii,  as  it  became  tbiem  tb 
^  4o,  and  have  suflbred  the  puniduntot  dT  idea^ 
''  Now,  this  punishment  of  death  they  might  have 
''  escaped,  if  they  had  tonridei^  it  lawful  to  equf- 
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^' vocateiii€U€h4Si|9f0.  Tbis  doi^ra^^coukican^ 
<'  firm  by  maoy  passages,  which  might  be.  cited 
^<  from  the  sacred  Bctipturesi  but  I  dodjo^^  thit 
<«  Isbont^  as  I  ha¥e  diaputed  .more  iiiUy  ^goa  t^ 
f*  Y^  pomt  before  you  and  e^her  lean^  nm  in 
'^  the  Tower,  when  you^^^me  to  me  for  the  pmipose 
"  ofexamination^'-^^HeieCeoUobaervedf-*^  we  wish 
<<  to  a$k  you  <Hie  <]pie6tion»  Giunett :  you  teadiil^ 
*^  it  is  not  right  to  equivocate  before; a  competent 
^*  judge ;  I  hope  thtt  you  consider  us  in  the  light 
V(^le|^Uauite judges;  you» however, denied mwy 
^^  tilings  tome  in  the  Tower,  which,  whw  witneiiee 
^^  were  subfli^uently  brou^t  forward^  y*u  con* 
<'  leased/ — Gai»ett  reptiedf  ^  I  oertMly  did  ^ao^ 
«<  because  I  tbou^t,  that  no  witness  ccmid  hlvve 
M  been  brmight  against  me^  aiidthiit»  these  Uitoge 
<<  which  were  asked  of  me,  were  f^refivte  secfot^^ 
f*  — besides,  I  was  not  then  lapduUy  i{uefitio9ed, 
M  especiaUy^  when  my  answers  might  t^d  to  the 
\^  disadvantage  of  another  person,  who  by  under  no 
^<  accusation. 

*^  ^  Another  point  ef  our  doctrine,  i^^ainst  which, 
<*  the  attomey^gmva^  has  fonciUy  inifieighed,  i^ 
^^  lates  to  the  oMonnnunication  and  putting  down 
**  of  kings*  Aithoi^  this  eulyect  ^flS^ds  a  broad 
^V  field  of  di^utation,  ypt,  a&it  is  difficult  t^  apeak 
'« belbiff  this  iie»oui«ble  sMunblyitt  a  cmo^  w^ch 
<« seeias  mora  nenrly  to  touc^  thei«  Qm^mxmwfPf 
« M  vpjA  speaki  though  boldly,  yet  liriefly,  in  Justifi^ 
V'OatwA  of  myself  and  my  -catholic  brethren  of 
^'  Eng^dt  In  the  fimt  i^laoe, — ^I  edbreat  your 
'^iwdahip  to  bear  in  mindt  that  the  doctrine^  our 
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*^  Bomtjr  OB  tins  head;  was  evw  tie  Mne'with  that, 
«<  pf)aA  it  tMght  bjr  catholic  subjedj  and  aebools, 
^^  in  erny  part  of  tibt  worlds  ^vlwre  ihe  sovoreigtfe 
"*«  an  cadiiliei :  nor,  on  that  account,  are  th^, 
*•  ^o  teach  it,  accounted  tmiteHn ;  nor,  do  priitces 
^  think  tiMt  the  doctrine  itaelf  tmint  their  aidqeets 
^*  to  treaeon  and  sedition.  Nor  do  I  really  uodet- 
^*  etai^d,  why,  our  society,  fvloch  m  nowise  departs 
*^  from  ihe  doctarine  ererywhere  received,  or  alters 
^  it.  in  a  single  tittle,  ^should  be  branded  ttiore  ihm 
^*  others  with  the  staia  of  so  heavy  a  charge.  In 
^  the  next  plact^  it  is  neceasary  to  bear  i*  Hand, 
^  tftat  there  is  a  great  difference  between  our  most 
^*  serene  Ungv  and  these  printes,  whew  h^^^  otace 
^*  endmbed  diecatholieMth,  aftei%fuds  recant  and 
"^Ml  iato  IttKsy,  thereby  separating  themsdveB 
<'  from  thttt  body  and  that  head,  itith  Whioh  they 
^'hadbtenfivmerlywHited*  Thote«ret|iepeieonB 
"^  aAMedbytbeeensiupes,H|miwhk(hdieaMo0iey^ 
«^  genmal  has  argued  eo  Mlj  \  they  are  emely 
<<  punished  deaerredly  by  that  power«  from  which 
"  they  have  undeservedly  departed.  The  casci  of 
^*  our  1^^  it  different ;  he  profimes  that  doctnne, 
^  which  he  idiMbed  vi«th  his  «io(her'<  milk^  to 
^  him,  tfaetefcitt,  n^  "p^vate  penmi  can  apj^  those 
^«  opinions  and  general  censures:* 

"  •  But,*  (says  lord  SaUsbuly),  *  can  the  pontiff 

.^<  exeeniiiuiiicateour  king?'-^M«hoMl4  not  wish 

-«<  to  ^»Hih  question  «hik  powto  4>f  tiie  pontiff^  or 

^  to  deity  it,*— ittf8<^el*d  fSfamett.— *  What  ffcen,* 

**  said  tlbe  earl,  *  if  he  were  ei^oWimuiiicated,  would 

**  it  be  lawful  for  his  subjects  toi:^he\?[—*  To  thpse 
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<*  lltdngst*  replied  Qmmettj  *  I  loi^  ago  made  air- 
<^  8wer ;  and  I  b^  that  I  veolj  not  be  preased  too 
•*  doaelj  with  qnaations  of  this  kkkL'  Tlien  the 
^< canon  nos  sanctorwn^  hath^  been  read,  and 
**  the  attorney-general  aayii^  in  jest,  that  Oamett's 
**  answer  reft^red  to  that,  leave  was  ^rfen  Gamett 
^^  to  proceed  to  the  ether  fdlowing  pomta. 

'*  2d.  *  Tlie  second  point,'  Gamett  said»  ^  upon 
^'  which  I  design  to  npeak^  is,  o£  recusants  in  gene- 
*^  ralj  (diat  is,  of  those  catilioKcs  who  refuse  to  be 
^^  present  at  the  rel%ious  ceremonies  and  pmyeirs  df 
^*  die  heretics).  These,  if  we  believe  die  attorney- 
^*  genend,  ground  their  absraee  on  the  bidl  of 
^*  Fins  V,  wherdiiy  he  excommunksted  Elinheth. 
^  If  this  were  the  fint,  it  would  now  be  lawful  to 
^*  attend  the  ^lotestant  church,  since  our  most 
^*  serene  king  has  not  been  etconmiuniiiated  fay  the 
^  decree ;  certainly,  ther^bre,  the  cadiolics,  who 
**  sought  to  free  themselves  from  die  penalties  of 
*^recusancy»  would  now  assist  at  the  proteetant 
^  sendee,  Lfdfey  considered  it  to  be  kwfbl. 

f  The  canon,  to  which  reference  if  made  in  thii  places  w 
uaually  cited,  underdie  tide,  **  Una  sanctorum,"  from  its  first 
words ;  it  was  promulgated  by  Gregoiy  VII,  and  is  inserted  in 
iIm  Decretam.Gratiani,  (pan  ada,  oausa  xr.  quest.  Tiii.  c  4), 
and  may  be  thus  translated,  literally,—''  We,  holding  the 
''  statutes  of  our  holy  predecessors,  absolve  by  aposudical 
«  authori^,  those,  who  are  bound  by  fealty  or  oath,  to  the 
^  excommunicated;  and  we,  by  all  means,  prdiMt  them  not 
^  to  obssTfe  fealty  to  theaa,  till  Ihey  ceme  and  do  satirfio- 
<<  tkMU*'~''  ladnuft,"  sayBBessuet,(DtfensedelaD6elaratioii 
dii  01^6  de  France^  liv.  L  c  x.),  *'  that  the  intentions  of 
*'  Gregory  were  good,— -but  he  goes  beyond  all  bounds, — 
*"  quite  to  the  extreme." 
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**  *  Natker  is  duit  true,  wUeh  has  bMn  laacrtcd 
80  po^vely,  that  the  catholics  did  not  abaant 
^  ibraiaelYes  from  the  proteatant  churches- till  the 
^  1 1th  year  of  Eliaabeiii  t  fw  I  know  very  nany 
**  persons,  living  at  that  time,  who  absented  tbein-» 
^  selves  from  the  protestant  chur^es  diiriag  the 
**  whole  ]^reeeding  part  of  the  reign  of  Elisabeth. 
^*  Moreover,  Mr.  Fitzherbert,  in  those  day^  wrote 
<<  a  book  m  which  he  proved  that  it  was  not  lawful 
**  fw  padiolics  to  be  present  at  meetings  of  that 
^^  kind ;  and  it  is  publicly  known,  that  many 
**  bishqis  and  priests  were  thrown  into  prison^ 
^  becaase  they  would  not  be  present  at  them. 
'*  Conseqpiently  it  was  not  on  account  of  the  ex-* 
**  commumeataon  pronounced  against  Eliaabe^  but 
**  ftom  motives  of  coosciencey  that  they  absented 
^*  themselves.  This  was  the  practice  from  the  be^ 
^'  gimuBg  of  the  heresy  ^  Arius :  the  Arians  had 
^^  priests,  masses,  ahars,  the  entire  liturgy  of  the 
^  caAolics,  and  the  same  ceremonies,  yet  the  ca« 
**  tholics  did  not  go  to  their  service.  I  confess 
**  indeed  that  this  was  not  equally  undentood  by 
**  all  catholics  at  the  first  beginning  of  the  refbr- 
**  maticm :  but  the  matter  having  been  brought 
^*  forward  during  the  council  of  Trent,  it  was  de- 
**  termined  by  twrive  men  of  leaning  and  weighs 
**  chosen  for  thfit  purpose,  that  for  cadiolics  to  assist 
^'  at  the  protestant  church  was  by  no  means  lawful  i 
«<  ttud  the  council  confirmed  their  decision.  These 
^  observations,  which  I  have  made  to  Aew  the 
^*  reason^  of  our  non-attendasice  at  the  reKgiJMB 
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*'  ttmoe  of  t)ie  pcotoiitMtfl,  will  suffice  fbr  the 
'^  pcdieiit  pmpMe. 

*^  3d.  *  The  third  cburge/  coatmudd  Giirnett, 
^  ^wisaponitthejemiuiiigweral}  aomeof  these 
<<  the  attOTMy^gimeral  decl«ret  to  be  gioil^  of  the 
*^  most  ibmdMed  treaaoBs ;  m  thos?^  ^wlttch,  he 
'.'  aa^  were  to  have  boeo  e^R^cted  by  tlie  meana  of 
^  CoUq,  Yoik,  wmims  and  Squire.  Thia  I  <^ 
"  aaaert( — that  I  have  seen  the  sofeHm  proteata^ 
"  tbns  and  di^a^tionf  of  Holt  and  Walpole^  (whom 
^  he  aceiiAts),  and  tibe  oaths  in  which  they  swore 
\^  by  their  eternal  sdvatioft,  that  they  never  had 
**  any  coBiimuiioatiw  vmh  those  persons,  about  any 
«<  subject  of  this  nattiie;  wid»Hi  truths  if  we  weigh 
^  the  matter  acoording  to  human  prudmeOf  it  wusi 
**  ^ipear  to  a  reflecting  tnan  contnuy  to  aU  reason^ 
*^  that  these  father%  (who,  aa  you  youcselves  knowi 
f<  wea»  not  alAi^ether  out  of  thmr  aenses)^  sfawld 
^  in  anaffiurpf  «iae)igr0ati4aportano«^have  wi^ed 
^«to  make  use  of  nn^  who  disswbed  from  the 
^  oadiolic  r^gi(m«  such  jas  York,  S^irejsnd  others^ 
^  These  professed  the  proteatant  rtthg^  nod  w0ie 
^  litde  known  to  the  fittbers  of  our  wciet^ :  jm^^ 
*^  whatever  may  be.  aaid  of  the  confeisioua  of  the 
^  criminals,  extorted  by  dint  pf  UHrtitf^  or  the 
.'^  hope  of  rewani,  it  is  a  maMei' of  iect  4hst  vWitti^ 
^^  flttd  fiquice^  when  on  the  ere  «f  jdbeuth,  declared 
^'  Oxt^  both  they  themselws  mi.tkt  iathen  of  the 
^  aotiety  iwere.free  from  die  ie^iutod  guilt  Add 
^^to  thk^Mthat  the  pnabity  of  these  &thtf«  haa 
^<  heeB  .so  weU  knowflw  wd  Aheir  int^ty  so  well 
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*^  ttie^  and  made  puMie  by  written  bo^^s  end  the 
•*  stronge$^  evidence,  th&t  I  should  appear  to  labour 
♦•  in  Tain  had  not  the  attorney-general  thought 
•'  proper  to  put  ua  in  mind  of  these  l<»ig*lbi7^en 

"  *  With  regard  to  father  Sherwood,  I  have  never 
'*  as  yet  heard  of  nhy  priest  of  that  name,  who 
**  belonged  to  our  society ;  and  I  am  sure  that  there 
**  never  was  such  a  person :  so  that  it  is  evident 
"  that  the  whole  story,  respecting  him,  (no  matter 
*•  what  it  was),  was  pieked  \ip  in*  the  pnblic  streets^ 
^^  and  exaggerated,  in  order  to  excite  odium  against 
"us. 

"  4.  •  Lastly;—!  am  now  to  speak  about  myself; 
**  atnd  I  wish  you  to  bear  in  mind,  that  ^Isehood 
^  oftentimes  .seems  more  probable  than  truth,  if 
^  men  am  led  by  conjectures  alone,  especially  when 
*•  the  speaker  Has  the  talent  of  setting  off  fhlsehooil 
**  to  advantage^  Add  to  thSs, — that  both  christiari 
^  piety  and  even  common  humanity  require  that  a 
•*  case  of  life  and  death  should  not  bfe  decided  by 
•*  %ht  cotnjeetures,  bnt  l^  eye  witnesses  and  un- 
^  doubted  proofs.  Nothing  of  this  is  produced  to 
••  supjKW  the  charge  brought  by  the  attomey- 
**  genera! :  I  will,  therefore,  teH  you  canditRy  what 
*«'  I  have  done  in  this  business,  of  which  I  am  now 
«•  accused ;  and  how  I  have  conducted  mysdf ;  ani 
^*  although  my  conduct  may  not  be  approved  of  by 
^  you,  who  are  'strangers  to  the  catJidic  faith, 
"  certaidy  tto  catholic  could  have  taken  any  other 


^^ufse. 


•*  ♦  In  the  first  place,  1  call  to  witness,  God  and  all 
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«*  lim  mintMp  that  I  alwmys  dbiiorred  tlii8»  and  every 
**  otber  treasooaUe  actkm ;  that  I  alw^  tlun^t 
*<aiidahfay8  Uugkt»  tlut  such  acfaraies  and  plots  of 
^*  sukyeets  agittnat  tkeir  lofereigiia  ware  imlawfiil ; 
^  and  tkat  I  have  laboured,  with  the  utmost  indus* 
^'  try  inmypowery  to  prevent  aad  suppress  them* 

«<  <  In  the  next  place,  I  own  thBt,  a  long  timeago 
^^  I  understood  from  Mr«  Catedky»  that  he  had  some 
<<  plan  in  agitation,  whidi  would  tend  to  the  good 
**  of  the  cathoUes,  as  he  himself  imagined.  This, 
**  I  repealed  to  no  one ;  but  I  dissuaded  him  from 
^'  it  with  such  firace  and  earnestness,  that  I  really 
*^  thought  he  had  giren  up  all  such  designs  as  were 
^^  of  a  treasonable  tendency  :  he  himself,  eertao^ 
<*  promised  that  he  would  abandon  them.  But 
<<  I  deemed  it  the  duty  of  a  priest  of  the  rdigion  of 
**  Christ  to  bury  the  affiur  in  silence,  according  to 
^  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  my  master ; — ^  If  thy 
**  brother  have  ofifended  against  thee,  go  and  rebuke 
^^  lum  between  thee  and  himsdf  alone ;  if  he  hear 
^^  thee,  thou  hast  gained  thy  brother ;  but  if  he 
^'  do  not  hear  diee,  then  thou  mayest  [wooeed  to 
^*  other  st^s.' — Being  persuaded,  theietfbre,  that  he 
**  had  whdly  desisted  fitmi  the  plot,  I  considmred 
^'  myself  free  from  denouncing  it«  If  this  be  not 
**  conformable  to  your  law,  yet  the  law  of  Christ 
^*  and  christian  piety  have  instructed  me,  that  it 
^*  does  not  become  a  catholic  and  a  priest  of  the 
<«  rdigion  of  Christ  to  accuse  his  brother  of  a  crimen 
«<  of  which  he  was  believed  to  haye  repeated. 

'*  *  Moreover, — my  actions,  stronger  than  all  con^ 
"  jectures,  proves  how  averse  I  have  ever  been  to 
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^  ]^ts  of  this  luad,  and  how  much  I  have  endea- 
^*  Toured  to  hinder  them.  I  hare  received  letters 
***  fitm  my  superior,  in  which  he  rigorously  com- 
**  maods  me  to  abstain  from  every  attempt  of 
^*  violence.  1  also  strove,  with  all  the  might  in  my 
**  power,  that  such  attempts  might  be  prevented,  by 
**  a  heavier  censure  tiian  my  own :  this  I  should 
^  not  have  done  so  earnestly,  had  I  approved  of  the 
'*  {dot. — Beffldes, — I  knew  how  much  these  at- 
^*  tempts  would  displease  the  sovereign  pontiff;  for 
**  it  had  been  reported  to  me,  that  my  aaxrcty,  my 
'^  vigilance  in  appeasmg  the  commotion  in  Here- 
^*  ftrdshire  and  other  j^es  had  been  commended 
^^by  his  hdiness  himself.  In  short, — that  sub- 
"  mission  and  respect  to  superiors,  on  which  we 
^'  set  the  highest  vahie,  deterred  me  from  every 
^  such  measure ;  for  we  are  enjoined  most  heavily 
*^  by  our  superiors  to  abstain  from  meddling  widi 
^  public  affiEurs/ 

^  Here  the  attorney-general  thought  proper  to 
'^  iid;emipt  Gbumett,  and  to  aflEbrm  that  he  had 
^*  hmdered  nothing : — at  least, — that  it  did  not 
*'  iqvpear,  otherwise  than  by  his  own  assertion; 
^'  that  he  had  prevented  any  mischief;  that  it  was 
**  an  easy  matter  for  any  one  to  speak  in  favour  of 
^*  his  own  cause ;  and  finaUy  that,  if  he  hindered 
^  any  evil,  he  had  done  s(^  not  for  the  good  of  the 
'\state,  but  from  a  Aew  of  humanity,  stiU  taking 
^^  care  that  the  main  ofagect  wonld  not  be  obstructed. 
"  — ^To which Gamettrefdied:  *  Inwhatevermanner 
^^  ike  attomey^general  may  unjustly  and  maliciously 
*^  pervert  my  meanings  my  purpose  uniformly  has 
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"  been  to  {Movent,  if  bj  any  means  I  could,  these 
*'  disturbances.  I  always  dreaded  them ;  aa  I  observed 
"  that  the  catholics  bore  very  impatiently  the  in- 
''  cessant  calamities  and  persecutions,  under  which 
'^  they  suflfered,  and  proclaimed  openly,  that  the 
^  king  had  broken  the  promise  which  he  had  made 
"  to  them.  Surely  the  injunction  to  the  catholics, 
*^  to  ^Mrbear  from  them,  under  the  pain  of  anflAhemit, 
^*  which  injunction  I  endearoured  to  procure  from 
**  Rome,  could  not  in  any  possible  manner  hare 
^^  been  fsvouraUe  to  treason. 

'*  *  And  now,  among  other  things,  it  is  laid  to  my 
*^  charge,  that  I  gave  letters  of  recommendation  to 
•*  Thomas  Wintour,  Faux,  and  others,  who  wfere 
^^  about  to  cross  the  sea.  I  own  that  I  have  giren 
^^  letters,  but  I  did  not  inquire  into  the  causes, 
"  why  the  parties  went  abroad. — I  knew  that  they 
^'  were  catholics,  and  m&a  of  a  blameless  life  :  to 
"  this  I  bore  testimony,  that  they  ihight  be  received 
^^  with  the  usual  forms  of  pditeness.  I  gave  them 
^^  such  letters,  as  I  gave  to  many  moi*^,  who  lie  under 
^'  no  imputation  of  conspiracy ::  if  they  have  abused 
''  my  kindness,  in  order  to  promote  thieir  own  plans, 
"  it  is  not  my  fault,  but  theirs.' — *  Did  hot  you 
^^  know  for  what  purpose  they  went  t^Mroad  ?'  said 
^^  Salisbury  $  '  Did  not  you  yourself  tdQ  me,  you  had 
*^  named  Mr.  Edmund  Baynham  «3  a  piro]^r  person 
"  to  be  sent  to  the  pope  V — *  I  said  this  only,' 
'*  replied  *  Gamett,  after  it  had  been  jtadged  proper 
'^  that  some  one  ot  other  should  be  sent  to  the 
'^  pope,  to  expUn  to  him  the  condition  of  the  catho- 
''  lies.      Tkm  could  not  be  done  without  great 
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^*  expense*      I  therefore  thought  it  better  that  this 

^^  business,  should  be  entrusted  to  Mr.  Baynham, 

'^  who,  as  J  knew,  had  two  years  before  designed  to 

^^  make  that  journey,  than  that  some  other  person 

^^  should  beai^ointed,  as  the  expense  of  the  journey 

^^  would  then  fall  on  him3elf,  and  not  on  the  general 

^^  body  of  the  catholics.     But  at  the  time,  when 

**  Mr.  Baynham  went  abroad,  I  knew  nothing  at  all 

'^  about  this  deed  of  treason.     I  am  fully  persuaded 

^^  that  Mr.  Catesby  had  not  intended  to  make  even 

'*  the  pope  acquainted  with  the  real  nature  of  what 

'^*  he  was  plotting ;  but  only  to  consult  him,  in  a 

^  general  way,   whether  any  thing  ought  to  be 

'^  attempted :  and  this  I  conclude  from  what  Mr. 

^  Catesby  solemnly  promised  me,  that  he  would 

**  attempt  nothing,  without  the  consent  of  the  pope. 

**  But  I  never  consented  that  any  one  should  be 

^  sent  in  my  name :  those,  who  were  more  nearly 

*^  concerned,  in  the  matter,  were  at  liberty  to  send 

**  if  they  thoaght  proper.     If  any  thing  seems  J;o  be 

<'  collected  from  the  evidence  of  Faux,  or  of  any 

^  other  person,  which  proves  the  hct  to  be  other- 

**  wise,  they  themselves  are  to  take  to  it,  for  I  was 

*^  not  concerned  in  their  oounseL 

<'  *  With  regard  to  the  answer,  which  Catesby 
*^  receive  from  me,  respecting  the  murder  of  the 
«<  innocent  with  the  guilty,  it  has  not  been  accu- 
•*  rately  rq>eated  by  the  attorney-general  j  for  I  did 
**  not  say  that  it  was  lawful  for  catholics  to  kill 
"  protestants,  ev«i  though  some  innocents  should 
**  be  involved  in  the  disaster ;  but,  when  talking 
^  abmn  a  jsst  war  in  general  terms,  I  answered, 
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^*  vrhat  all  theologians  and  the  common  custom  of 
*<  war  allow,  that  a  town  might  be  attacked,  and 
''  fortifications  demolished,  even  though  the  inno- 
*'  cent  are  exposed  to  death :  for  Catesby  at  that 
''  time  proposed  a  journey  into  Belgium  on  a  mili- 
**  tary  enterprize.  When  I  understood  that  this 
«  answer  had  been  drawn  from  me,  for  the  purpose 
**  of  the  late  barbarous  plot,  I  shuddered, — ^knovring 
**  how  much  odium  and  dishonour  it  would  bring 
*^  upon  the  catholics. 

"  *  Besides  other  exertions, — I  strove  to  avert 
"those  things  by  my  prayers;    and  it  was  my 
**  greatest  wish  that  the  catholics  should  proceed  in 
"  a  more  mild  and  gentle  course/ — *  It  is  even  so,* 
"  said  Salisbury,  ^  for  you  told  me, — as  I  was  walking 
"  in  the  gallery,  that  although  we  do  not  approve 
"  of  your  masses,  yet  that  you  were  positive  they 
"  had  done  us  good ;  for  that  you  had  prayed  from 
"  your  very  soul  that  this  conspiracy  might  not  be 
"  effected,  if  it  was  not  likely  to  turn  out  to  the 
**  bendit  of  the  church.*     *  By  no  means,  sir,*  an- 
"  swered  Gamett,  *  for  I  did  not  say  so ;  I  said  that  I 
"  had  prayed,  that,  if  it  pleased  God,  the  minds  of 
"  his  majesty  and  both  houses  of  parliament  might 
"  be  so  far  disposed  to  lenity,  as  not  to  enact  laws 
"  of  such  cruelty,  as  woilld  impel  the  minds  of  the 
"  catholics,  thus  exasperated,  to  machinations  of 
"  this  kind,  which  I  always  feared.     And  since  the 
•*  attorney-general  has  thought  proper  to  say,  that 
^*  I  wished  to  disguise  my  real  sentiments  by  this 
"  turn,  and  has  produced  witnesses,  who  attempt  to 
•*  prove  this,  by  my  own  words, — I  do  not  object  to 
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'*  the  honour  of  the  witnesses,  whom  he  praises  so 
**  much : — I  have  only  to  say,  that  they  may  be  very 
**  upight  men,  yet  may  be  mistaken  in  the  mean- 
''  ing  which  they  put  upon  my  expressions :  they 
**  may  not  have  understood  every  particular ;  they 
**  may,  when  one  thing  was  brought  forward,  have 
"  omitted,  firom  inadvertency,  to  mention  something 
**  which  altered  the  meanii^.  I  did  not  wish  to 
<<  disguise  my  mind  by  any  colour  of  it.  I  said 
**  more  than  once,  that  I  was  ready  with  an  answer, 
**  — «nd  this  was, — that  I  wished  the  laws  in  agita- 
'*  tion  might  not  pass/ 

*•  At  this  the  earl  of  Salisbury  grew  very  angry, 
'^  and  rising  up,  said,  in  still  more  violent  language, 
«<  — *  There  is  no  cause  for  your  thus  disparaging 
**  the  witnesses  :  if  we  were  disposed  to  bring  one 
**  witness  against  you,  a  witness  not  altogether  un- 
'*  objectionable,  we  might  still  bring  fouler  charges 
<«  against  you.  Nevertheless,  this  shall  not  be  done  j 
**  that  all  the  world  may  know,  with  what  great 
"  regularity,  and  with  what  great  lenity  and  mercy 
*'  we  administer  justice.  Our  most  serene  king  has 
**  therefore  ordered,  that  your  cause  should  be  tried 
*^  in  this  noble  assembly.  For  who  is  this  Gamett 
**  that  he  should  be  called  forth  to  harangue  in  this 
**  place,  and  insult  so  many  illustrious  men  ?  I  ven- 
**  ture  to  say,  that  the  highest  cardinal  at  Rome, 
**  if  he  were  obliged  to  stand  on  his  trial,  would  not 
**  find  more  honourable  judges.  You  are  not  sum- 
"  moned  hither,  Gamett,  on  your  own  account ; 
**  but  that  your  villainy,  and  the  foul  errors  of  your 
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'  **  rel^on,  may  be  lyroaght  to  light,  and  the  cle- 
**  mency  of  his  majesty  may  be  made  manifest  to 
"  the  whole  world.  Your  life  is  in  the  king's 
'*  hands ;  this  he  might  take  away  from  you  on 
**  m^y  accounts ;  but,  to  the  end  that  justice  may 
**  be  openly  shewn,  and  the  mouths  of  liars  and 
**  defamers  stopped,  he  has  determined  on  trying 
**  you  in  this  place,  before  this  honourable  and  dig- 
'*  nified  court ;  of  which  court,  we  can  boast  as 
**  much  as  the  greatest  cardinal  of  his  judgment- 
•*  seat  at  Rome.  We  produce  a  witness,  whose  re- 
**  putation  is  most  sacred :  who,  for  the  whole 
**  world,  would  not  do  you  injustice :  from  an  ad- 
^*  joining  room  he  overheard  your  conversations, 
**  and  it  was  a  matter  of  policy  on  our  part,  that 
^  you  and  Oldcom  should  be  stationed  together  so 
**  conveniendy,  that  you  might  hear  and  be  heard. 
^  Such  policy,  provided  it  be  consistent  with 
**  Christianity,  ought  not  to  be  neglected  by  a  well- 
•*  ordered  government.  If  we  did  not  ad(^  this 
**  method,  I  really  do  not  know  in  what  way  we 
^*  must  have  dealt  with  you ;  for,  in  your  books, 
**  we  are  infamously  charged  with  acts  of  crvelty, 
*^  and  with  the  most  grievow  persecstions  ;  $mi  on 
**  which  account,  we  have  no  little  reason  to  stand 
^  in  fear  of  you.  Tt  therefore  becomes  necessary 
**  that  you  cAiould  be  coaxed  and  fondled  by  -os,  as 
**  children  are  by  nurses;  lest,  if  you  should  be 
^  visited  by  disease  or  dieatli>  a  report  sbould  get 
"  abroad,  that  yon  have  been  cut  off  by  poiBcm,  as 
*^  there  is  MW  a  rtmiour  about  one  of  yovr  bsother- 
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*'  hood,  that  he  was  racked  by  too  yident  torture, 
*'  whereaa  he  inflicted  death  on  himself,  through 
'^  despair/ 

**  Gamett  thought  such  insulting  language  dbould 
''  ncrf;  have  a  reply ;  it  was  evident  to  all,  that  it 
'^  proceeded  from  a  disturbed  mind ;  and  that  the 
'*  earl  spoke  incoherently.  Who  could  be  igno*- 
*^  rant  how  cruelly  those  priests  were  treated,  who 
'^  were  heretofore  aj^rehended  ?  Not  as  nurses  treat 
'^  children,  but  as  step-mothers  trteat  daughters-in- 
**  law,  whom  they  hate  with  the  greatest  rancour. 
'^  He,  whom  Salisbury  affirms  to  have  laid  violent 
**  hands  (m  himself,  was  John  Ow^n,  (called  little 
*'  John,  from  his  digunutive  body)  j — this  mam  was 
'*  taken  with  Gamett^  and  brought  to  the  Tower ; 
^'  he  was  tortured  by  the  rack,  when  he  was  ld)our- 
*^  isg  under  a  ruptuiie  :  not  being  able  to  support 
<<  the  excruciating  pain,  his  bowels  burst ;  be  was 
**  taken  to  his  bed,  and  died  soon  after.  A  tale 
**  was  spread  thirf;  he  had  perished  by  his  own  hands ; 
*^  the  executioner  himself  denied  it ;  declaring  fur* 
**  ther,  that  he  had  scarcely  ever  seen  a  greater  firm- 
"  ness  in  anyone ; — besides, — he  was  not  buried  in 
**  the  fields,  nor  in  the  king's  highway,  with  a  stake 
<<  driven  through  his  body,  (as  is  the  custom  in 
'*  relict  to  those,  who  inflict  death  on  themselves), 
^^  but  was  interred  in  the  Tower  itself. 

**  The  king's  attorney  intem^ted  Salifibury,  as 
^*  he  was  violently  declaiming,  and  chacged  Gamett 
**  with  his  own  confession ;  when  he  was  conversing 
"  with  Tesimond,  (Grewway),   Gawiett  acknow. 
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<<  ledged  that  he  had  been  apprised  of  the  plot^  in 
<^  the  sacrament  of  confession,  but  on  condition  that 
''  he  should  keep  it  secret,  unless  it  became  known 
*^  from  any  other  quarter ;  and,  in  that  case,  if  he 
**  Aould  fall  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  liberty 
^'  was  given  him  to  divulge,  that  he  might  escape 
"  the  rack. 

^^  The  earl  of  Northampton  then  endeavoured  to 
^^  bring  two  charges  against  Gramett ;  the  first  was, 
"  that  he  was  virtually  involved  in  the  conspiracy 
"  by  not  having  prevented  it — according  to  the 
"  maxim  of  law, — '  he  who  does  not  prevent  when 
^^  he  can,  commands,  &c.  :'--8econdly,  that  he  valued 
^^  his  own  delivery  from  torture  more  than  the 
^^  safety  of  the  king.  But  Gamett  answered, — *  I 
<^  prevented  it  as  much  as  I  could ;  but  I  did  not 
^^  disclose  it  to  those,  who,  you  sui^x>se,  might  have 
**  hindered  it.  I  had  no  other  reason,  than  the 
*^  obligation  of  keeping  secret,  whatever  we  hear  in 
^^  the  sacrament  of  confession,  an  obligation,  which 
"  we  deem  it  unlawful  to  violate.  Nor  is  it  right 
'*  to  lay  to  my  charge,  that  I  preferred  my  own 
^^  safety  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole  kingdom  ;  but 
^^  I  observed  the  rule,  not  to  do  evil,  though  good 
*^  might  ensue  from  the  doing  of  it  i  for  we  have 
^'  no  liberty  to  disclose  what  we  hear  in  confession, 
**  except  by  the  leave  of  him,  who  confesses.  For 
^^  his  good,  and  for  the  advantage  and  well-being 
**  of  the  whole  church,  sacramental  confession  was 
^*  instituted  with  this  obligation  of  secrecy ;  and,  if 
'*  this  obligation  be  violated,  all  revei>ence  for  the 
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^*  ncrament,  and  all  its  utility  would  be  destroyed ; 
**  for  who  would  widi  to  confess  private  affiurs,  if 
**  he  were  not  certain  of  secrecy?* 

**  Again, — when  Salisbury  and  the  king's  attor- 
^  ney-general  were  laying  to  his  chai^,  that  al- 
^  though  he  could  not  discover  the  confes^on  of 
^'  Tesimond,  yet  he  ought  to  have  revealed  the  plans 
*^  of  Catesby  and  his  associates,  who  had  not  made 
^*  their  ccmfessions  to  him  ;  and  that  as  Tesimond 
^  had  not  repented,  his  confession  was  a  nullity ; 
**  Gamett  answered,  in  the  first  place,  that  Tesi- 
**  mond  had  done  every  thing  which  was  essential 
^*  to  produce  the  eflfect  and  benefit  of  the  sacra- 
^^  ment  j  and  secondly,  that,  although  there  be 
^'  something  wanting,  in  which  it  is  necessary  to 
*'  produce  the  benefit  and  grace  of  the  sacrament, 
'Vin  the  penitent's  regard,  still  it  is  a  sacramental 
**  confession,  and  therefore  binds  the  confessor  to 
««  secrecy,  not  only  in  regard  to  him,  who  confesses, 
**  but  in  regard  to  all  other  persons  whatever. 

*•  Afterwards, — when  Gamett  was  questioned 
**  respecting  his  residence  at  Warwick,  (where  he 
'^  was  taken,  when  these  commotions  broke  out), — 
*'  and  about  his  conversation  with  Bates,  who 
<<  brought  a  letter  from  Catesby,  after  the  detection 
**  of  the  conspiracy ;  he  answered,  that  he,  having 
**  no  suspicion  of  the  rising,  had  undertaken  a 
**  journey  to  St.  Winfred's  well ;  but  that,  on  his 
*^  return,  at  the  solicitation  of  his  friends,  he  conti- 
"  noed  in  that  part  of  the  country ;  and  that,  if  by 
^*  any  chance,  he  could  have  foreseen  that  such  a 
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<<  tkeum^bMce  would  bi^peii,  he  abou{4  fa«¥e  i«- 
'<  pftired  to  some  place,  il^ci^fi|;ly  imiote  fmm  the 
**  scene  of  disturb^we*  When  Bates  had  come  te 
<^  hm  mth  letters,  on  the  diseovery  f^  tb^  afibir,  he 
**  did  not  wish  to  have  any  intercourse  with  one,  who 
*^  had  intermeddled  with  theee  treaaonable  macbfoa- 
<^  tiona,  and  had  brcmght  hinit  his  friends,  and  the 
*<  culhdics  universally,  into  the  greatest  and  most 
**  certain  misfortunes ;  thit  noone  had  been  sent  by 
**  him  to  Catesby ;  and  that  whoevw  might  h$ve 
'<  gone,  to  Catesby,  he  went  without  his  knowbdge. 
**  Then  the  eini  of  Nottingham,  that  be  might 
**  dose  the  proceedings  with  a  super'^excdleitt  rhe- 
**  torical  flourish,  having  asked  leave  to  question 
**  Gamett,  said,  *  What,  Gamett,  if  I  should  c<une 
**  to  you  for  the  purpose  of  confession,  and  should 
**  say,  that,  before  an  hour  was  past,  I  would  kill 
<*  the  king  with  a  dagger,  would  you,  or  would  you 
**  not  disclose  it?'  To  whom  Gamett  answered ; 
"  *  My  lord,  if  in  any  other  way,  I  came  to  the 
**  knowledge  of  the  affitir,  I  should,  of  course,  dis- 
*'  cover  it ;  but,  if  I  came  to  the  knowledge  of  it 
**  in  confession,  I  should  seek  out  every  means  of 
*^  preventing  it,  and  having  found  them,  I  should 
**  make  use  o£  diem  accordingly.' — It  was  no  won- 
^*  der  if  the  by-standers  heard  this  sentence  with 
<^  laughter  rather  than  4>plause,  since  that,  which 
*<  is  for  the  public  advantage  of  the  cfaiumh  of 
**  Christ,  is  far  removed  from  the  imderstandJng 
*^  of  heretics  i  and  when  sacraments  are  trodden 
*'  under  £M>t,  it  is  a  matter  of  course  that  the  rest 
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<^  dboald  fail  to  the  ground.  But  Nottmgluun-^ 
^*  (though  iguondst  c£  its  justiiefls)^ — subjoined  this 
^*  remiffk,  •  Now,  Gamett,  you  are,  as  it  were,  in 
**  the  pulpit,  as  you  often  have  been  on  other  oooa- 
'*  aions ;  but,  to  tell  you  frankly,  what  I  think,  no 
'*  aermon  c^  yours  haa  ever  ^oduced  more  frutt, 
**  than  your  sermon  on  this  day/  After  which, 
<*  Salisbury  said,  '  Come,  Gamett,  you  see  wi^ 
'*  how  much  kindness  aaid  liberality  you  have  been 
**  treated ;  you  have  had  ample  liberty  of  defending 
^'  yourself,  and  many  things  have  been  mentioned, 
**  which  jWLT  best  friends  could  bring  fiuward  in 
^*  support  o£  your  cause  ;  the  whole  proceeding  has 
*^  been  conducted  with  the  greatest  moderation, 
^  which  no  one,  however  ill-dii^osed,  can,  as  I 
<<  imagine,  gainsay/ 

"  TTie  twelve  jurymen  were  then  called,  and 
*^  Gamett  was  found,  guilty ;  he  was  then  asked  if 
"  he  had  any  more  to  say. — *  This  only,*  replied 
**  Graniett, — *  I  will  not  quarrel  with  your  sen- 
**  tence ; — the  day  wiU  come  when  this  same  cause 
'^  will  be  tried  before  the  tribunal  of  Christ,  in  the 
*'  presence  of  us  all, — not  by  erroneous  conjectures, 
*^  by  Ul -founded  aiguments^  but  by  the.  voices  of 
**  our  consciences.  In  the  mean,  may  God  pre- 
**  serve  the  king !  My  life  and  death  are  at  his 
«  disposal :  I  fear  not  death,  it  is  the  end  of  my 
<<  miseries :  if  his  majesty  should  grant  me  my  life 
**  —my  iaidi  and  religion  safe, — I  will  jrtrive,  by 
^  all  good  offices  in  my  power,  to  deserve  well  at 
<«  his  bnds/ 

^  The  court  having  been  breken  up,  and  Gamett, 
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<*  according  to  his  sentaice,  conducted,  as  a  crimi- 
**  nal,  back  to  the  Tower, — while  he  is  preparing 
'*  himself  for  death,  it  will  be  useful  to  mention 
<<  those  things,  which  he  prudently  did,  or  dili- 
^'  gently  wrote,  in  order  to  compose  the  minds  of 
**  the  catholics,  and  to  prevent  every  plot,  tumult, 
^*  or  sedition.  In  the  first  place,  when  some  catho- 
**  lies,  in  order  to  withhold  the  heretics  from  acts 
^*  of  persecutions,  thought  it  their  duty  to  endea- 
**  vour,  as  much  as  lay  in  them,  to  prevent  the 
**  ratification  of  the  peace  with  Spain,  unless  the 
'*  free  exercise  of  the  catholic  religion  were  granted, 
'*  and  others  thought  that,  if  the  free  exercise  of 
**  their  religion  were  mthheld  fit)m  them,  they 
"  ought  to  have  recourse  to  arms ; — all  found  in 
•*  Gramett  an  adviser  of  far  diflferent  measures. 
"  He  did  not  indeed  undervalue  the  opportunity, 
"  which  presented  itself,  of  striving  for  religious 
**  liberty,  but  he  considered  it  wrong  to  defend 
**  religion  by  exciting  sedition :  there  are  letters 
**  extant  written  by  him  on  that  subject  to  his 
"  superiors,  dated  the  2d  of  September  of  the  year 
^*  1604,  in  which,  speaking  of  peace,  he  says, 
"  *  Every  wise  man  approves  of  peace,  and  we  hope 
**  it  will  be  profitable  to  religion  ;  this,  the  catho- 
**  lies  expect  in  patience,  but,  if  the  attempt  for 
**  toleration  do  not  succeed,  I  fear  that  the  patience 
<*  of  some  mil  not  hold  out :  what  then  is  neces- 
«  sary  to  be  done  ?  for  the  Jesuits  will  not  be  able 
"  to  keep  them  in  their  duty.  Let  the  pope,  in 
**  the  plenitude  of  his  authority,  give  orders,  that 
^*  none  of  the  catholics  should  dare  to  stir.'    When 
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**  Grarnett  had  made  this  resolation  known  to  the 
*^  catholics,  there  were  not  wanting  men  unfavour- 
<<  ably  disposed  to  the  society,  who  said  of  as,  that 
**  we  were  hunting  after  the  king's  favour,  by  com- 
<*  plaisance.    This  circumstance  Grarnett  mentions 
'*  in  another  letter :  it  having  been  inquired,  whe- 
^  ther  those  things  were  true,  which  had  been 
**  brought  from  Padua  by  an  unknown  author, 
*'  ^  that  the  Jesuits  had  given  ofifence  to  the  king, 
**  by  seeking  to  interrupt    the  negotiations  for 
**  peace,'  he  wrote  in  October  of  the  same  year  to 
**  this  eflfect :  *  As  to  what  has  been  written  from 
*'  Padua,  that  the  king  is  displeased  with  the  catho- 
**  lies,  on  account  of  the  intemperate  proceedings  of 
"  certain  Jesuits : — how  far  this  is  from  truth,  is 
**  well  enough  known  in  England.     Here,  every 
**  one  is  aware  with  what  earnestness  and  diligence, 
**  the  Jesuits  have  promoted  peace.     The  ambas- 
**  sador  undoubtedly  made  very  great  use  of  their 
**  counsel  and  assistance  in  that  business.     More- 
*'  over, — ^not  long  before  the  ratification  took  place, 
'*  a  person  of  the  first  rank  in  the  kingdom,  after 
**  he  had  said  that  the  Jesuits  were  men  of  rectitude, 
*^  prudence  and  learning,  commended  them,  in  a 
**  public  assembly,  because  they  had  made  such 
<*  strenuous  exertions  in  the  cause  of  peace.     It 
**  has  been  also  ascertained  that  the  conspiracy  of 
*'  Watson  would  have  attracted  many  to  it,  if  the 
**  Jesuits  had  not  checked  the  evil.     And,  though 
**  it  be  not  in  their  power  to  control  the  machina- 
**  tions  and  schemes  of  every  restless  and  daring 
**  individual,  they  will  however  take  care,  that  the 
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^*  (kr  greater  and  better  part  of  the  catholics^  foUow 
**  peaceable  coimsels :  those  who  are  more  hostile 
<'  to  us,  give  out,  that  we  flatter,  and  soothe  the 
*<  king  and  his  counsellors  *,  but,  as  long  as  they 
**  produce  no  other  accusation  against  us,  we  will 
**  bear  this  censure  in  quiet,  and  reckon  it  as  praise.' 
*<  Subsequently  to  this,  when,  from  more  frequent 
**  conversations  with  Catesby,  he  had  discovered, 
**  that  there  was  something  of  consequence  in  agita- 
**  ti<Hi,  which  Catesby  did  not  wish  him  to  under- 
**  stand  fnlly,  he  took  care  to  expatiate  in  his 
**  sermons  oft^ier,  and  in  strcmger  terms  than  be^^ 
*^  fore,  on  the  duty  and  merit  of  a  patient  endurance 
<'  of  evils,  and  the  proper  fortitude  of  christians ) 
**  and  to  exhort  the  catholics  rather  to  subdue  per<> 
^*  secution  by  longanimity  than  conquer  it  by  resist* 
**  ance.  This  offended  GM;esby,  either  because  he 
**  believed  those  things  were  levelled  at  himself,  or 
**  because  he  heard  unwillingly,  what  he  thought 
<«  likely  to  raise,  in  the  minds  of  the  hearers,  a 
^*  doubt  of  the  lawfulness  of  joining  him  and  his 
^*  companions  in  the  plot.  Hence  Catesby  did  not 
'*  so  often  converse  with  Gamett,  or  so  constantly 
**  attend  his  sermons,  as  he  was  used  to  do.  He 
^*  began  even  to  find  fault  with  the  Jesuits,  who,  as 
**  he  said,  raised  divisions  in  the  catholic  body,  by 
«*  sometimes  opposing  the  power  of  the  pope,  some- 
<*  times  extolling  the  virtue  of  patience,  and  some- 
*<  times  holding  out  a  vain  hope  of  better  times. 
**  When  these  thii^  were  reported  to  Gamett,  he 
«  again  consulted  his  st^iiiors ;  he  wrote  to  Rome 
^  the  foUowing  letter,  on  tbe  8th  of  May  in  the 
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**  year  after : — '  Almost  all  the  catholics  seem  to  be 
*'  driren  to  despair  ;  many  complain  of  the  Jesuits 
**  because  they  are  an  obstacle  to  their  having 
"  recourse  to  opeA  violence^  These  things  have 
"  fortunately  been  reported  to  itie ;  for  I  dare  not 
'^  inquire  what  is  their  intention,  what  are  their 
**  counsels,  because  our  father^geiieral  has  ordered 
^  us  to  abstain  entirdy  from  all  such  affairs/  To 
^  which  letter  the  general  wrote  an  akiswer  to  this 
'^  effect :  '  That  he  ought  to  strive,  with  all  his 
*^  might,  to  put  an  end  to  all  the  schemes,  which  the 
*'  catholics  were  forming  for  their  religious  liberty ; 
*^  and  to  take  care  that  they  utterly  abandc^ed 
'^  those  projects,  because  they  could  neither  be  put 
**  into  motion,  ilor  accom[dished,  without  many  and 
**  rtry  grievous  disadvantages  to  religion ;  and  be* 
*^  cause  they  would  qilickly  bring  the  catholics 
"  theroeelves  into  the  greatest  difficulties ;  and 
**  what  was  principally  to  be  considered^  because 
**  the  most  holy  vicar  of  Christ  did  not  only  di»- 
**  approve  svlch  designs,  but  peremptorily  orders  it 
<<  to  be  abandoned :  ih  addition  to  ^is^  the  hcmour 
*^  of  the  order  is  at  stake,  «ince  no  little  disgrace 
**  would  attend  its  members^  if  the  catholics  should 
<<  be  guilty  of  any  thing  repi^ehenBible :  for  the 
*'  world  w6uld  myt  be  easily  p^miaded,  thM  these 
*'  and  sknilar  plots  were  formed  without  the  kiK)W- 
'^  }ec^,  or  even  wjthout  the  concurrent  of  the 
"  seciety/ 

*^  Fa^nr  Persons  wrote  in  the  naime  of  the  potitiff 
'*  letters  to  ^se  shmt  eSkct.  As  soon  as  he  VeeeiVed 
''  those  tetters,  Gametk  aesemUedCatesby  and  soide 
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<<  other  catholics ;  he  explained  to  them  the  com- 
<<  mands  of  the  pontiff,  entreated  and  beaeeched 
**  them  to  take  care  of  what  they  were  doing  aiid 
'*  attempting  to  accomplish.  When  he  saw  them 
•*  angry  and  heard  diem  say,  that  the  pope  was  led 
**  to  this  opinion,  not  by  his  own  judgment,  but,  by 
*'  the  cowardly  letters  of  some  catholics ;  that  his 
*'  holiness  would  be  of  another  opinion,  if  he  could 
**  see  the  miseries  atid  distresses  of  the  catholics, 
**  and  was  made  acquainted  with  their  real  views. 
^*  Gamett  recommended  them  to  consult  the  pope, 
**  through  some  trusty  person,  and  that,  by  hun, 
**  they  should  explain  accurately  to  the  pope  their 
'*  particular  designs.  His  advice  was  approved  of; 
'<  and,  as  Edmund  Baynham  about  that  time  was  pre- 
*'  paring  for  a  journey  into  Belgium,  the  whole 
**  aflSiir  was  entrusted  to  him.  When  he  set  out 
'*  on  his  jmimey,  Gamett  gave  him  letters  to  his 
**  friends,  and  to  the  apostolic  nuncio ;  another 
^*  letter  he  sent,  at  the  same  time,  by  the  post,  to 
^*  the  general  of  the  society,  in  which  he  made  him 
^*  acquainted  mth  what  he  had  done ;  I  here  give 
*Mt  in  his  own  words  : — 

"  *  Most  nobk  lord^ 
"  '  /  have  received  yowr  lordship^  $  letter^  which 
**  /  embrace  with  that  respect,  which  is  due  towards 
**  his  holiness  and  your  lordship.  I  can  trubf  say, 
*^  onnof  own  part,  that  I  have  Jour  times  already 
*^  hindered  the  insurrection ;  and  there  is  no  doubts 
"  but  I  can  prevent  all  general  preparations  qf 
**  arms,  since  it  is  certain  that  many  catholics  are 
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**  determined  to  attempt  nothing  of  the  kind^  with- 
**  out  fmf  concurrence^  unkss  from  urgent  necek- 
**  sify.  There  are  two  things^  however^  which 
**  make  me  very  vneasy  ; — the  firsts  lest  it  should 
'^  happen  that  some  catholics  should^  in  swne  one 
"  province^  fry  to  arms^  which  may  oblige  others 
**  to  do  the  same :  fryt  the  number  ofthose^  who 
"  cannot  he  restrained  by  the  bare  order  of  his 
*^  holiness^  is  not  smalL  Even  when  pope  Clement 
**  was  alioe^  they  dared  to  ask^  whether  the  pope 
**  andd  hinder  them  frvm^  defending  their  own 
^  lives?  They  say^  moreover,  that  no  priest  shall 
**  be  privy  to  their  secrets ;  ma/,  some  even  of  my 
^^  friends  complain  of  me,  that  I  place  obsUxcles  in 
••  Ae  way  of  their  plans.  In  order  to  soothe  them 
**  m  some  manner,  and,  at  least,  to  gain  time, 
**  iy  a  little  delay,  that  suitable  remedies  may  be 
^*  provided,  I  advised  them  to  send  by  common 
*^  consent  some  one  to  his  holiness.  This  has  been 
*•  done ;  and  I  have  directed  him  to  the  most  ittus- 
^*  tri&us  mmcio  in  Flanders,  that  he  may  be  recom- 
**  mended  by  him  to  his  holiness ;  /  have  also 
"  written  letters,  in  which,  I  have  explained  their 
"  object,  and  the  reasons  on  both  sides  of  the  ques'- 
"  tion.  These  letters  were  written  at  great  length, 
**  and  are  very  frdl  of  matter,  fryr  they  wiU  be 
"  carried  with  the  greatest  sd^ety. 

"  •  So  muchfcyr  the  first  danger.  The  second  is 
**  somewhat  more  serious ;  because  there  is  reason 
"  to  fear,  lest  it^mnation  qf  some  act  of  treason 
"  or  violence  should  be  privately  carried  to  the 
*•  king :  and  that,  in  this  case,  all  the  catholics  may 
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*'  be  tompeUed  to  take  up  0rm$.  Wher^fbrei^  m 
'*  «Qr  judgmei^  two  timgs  are  necessary ;  firsts 
**  A^t  his  holiness  should  inihuUe  to  us  wka^  m 
^  eMer  ease,  our  conduct  should  be:  secondfy^tikat^ 
'*  under  the  severest  censures,  he  shmddjbrbid  the 
**  catholics  to  take  up  arms. 

^^  '  Jt  remains  for  us  to  hope,  that  Mf^s  mil 
"  not  proceed  from  worse  to  xvorsei  to  pray  Ms 
^'  hoUnesSy  uMkr  these  dangers,  to  apply  some 
^*  speedy  and  ^S^tual  remedy.  His  benedscOon^ 
"  and  the  prayers  iffyaur  lordship,  I  humify  im- 
•'plore.  At  London,  %4th  qf  Juiy  i6a5.  The 
''  servant  ^your  mast  wsble  lordships 

*  Henry  GameU.* 

"  Baynham  baving  thus  been  dtfpatched  into 
^'  Bdghim,  while  Oaitiett's  obsequious  fnendswere 
^  behaiiiigwitiidi88eittbledooiioem,aiidbebeli«v6d 
^*  ^ere  waa  no  remmiing  grcnnd  of  apprehension, 
^  he  tnKveUed,  about  the  end  of  August,  to  St. 
^  WinfVed's  wdL  Of  this  ciimimstance  he  af^NriBed 
*^  father  Persons^  by  a  letter,  dated  the  second  day 
**  of  September ;  he  expresses  himseiT  in  it,  in  the 
**  IbUomng  terns  :<-^ 

^  ^AsfirasI  can  see  at  present,  themindsoftke 
*^  catholics  are  at  rest;  they  are  even  resoh)ed,fbr 
*'  thefiture,  to  endure  patiently  the  distresses  qf 
^'  persecutions ;  nor  are  Oiey  mtfiout  hope,  Uiat 
^  the  kmghimself,  or  h^  son,  mU  some  time  or 
"  other  redress  their  great  evils.  Meanwhile,  the 
"  number  tf^  cathoUcs  gr'ea^  increases ;  and  I 
^  hope  that  fiik  journey 'of  mine,  which  by  *e  will 
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^  4^God^  I  intend  to  undertake  to^morrtm^  both 
•'*^  <fe  $ake  fff  recmiting  my  dtrength,  and  be- 
**  cause  I  hofve  n»  jimed  abtnle,  M  my  Jbrmer 
**  d»elling$  being  tHmycered  by  ffie  diUgenee  of 
^  our  adversaries^  and  bemuse  I  also  hope,  that 
**  my  journey  mil  not  be  wit/umt  some  opportunity 
^  qf  doing  good  to  the  catholic  faith.' 

^  But,  in  the  mean  timet  the  eonspiratan  who, 
^  Ike  jetar  before,  had  made  their  misueoessM  ttt- 
^  ttmpt  to  wodk  a  passi^  imder  ground,  had  hired 
^  the  cellar  or  'vauh  under  tiie  pariiament-house, 
^  and  had  proaeeuted  their  jriaa  with  the  ciieum- 
^'  stances,  which  have  been  akeadj  mentioned. 

•*  We  now  return  to  Gramett,  in  his  prison. — 
"  Ministers  of  the  gospel  often  went  to  him  from 
"  a  desire  of  disputing  with  him.  To  diese,  he  said, 
'^  ^  I  hare  no  leisure,  good  sir^  to  com<^  with 
^  your  curiosity  at  this  time ;  the  Aort  space  of 
^  fife  whieb  is  left  to  me,  I  wiiAi  rather  to  grve  to 
^  God,  ttttd  to  my  conscience,  which  ought  to  be 
**  composed  for  death.^      He  Mmembered,  what 
^  calumnies  had  been  formeriy  spread  respecting 
^  Campian^s  disputes,  mth  some  ;»x)testaat  divines. 
^'  Lest,  therefore,  any  charge  of  unsteadiness  of 
^'  ftidi  should  be  brought  agafaist  him,  he  thought 
^'  It  more  advissMe  to  d>stain  from  all  private  eon- 
^versation,  than  to  endanger  his  reputadcm,  till 
^  that  time  witiimit  blemish,  by  leaving  it  to  be  torn 
"  into  pieces  by  tSie  inventors  of  ties. 

^  The  whole  of  AprSi  was  given  to  defibecation, 
**  as  to  what  shouM  at  last  be  resohed  on  concern- 
<<  tog  lam  i  for  iMkbury  had  been  heard  to  say 
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^<  openly,  that  no  clear  proof  had  been  brought 
'^  against  him  till  the  conversation  with  CMdcom ; 
**  and  his  declaration  that  the  knowledge  which  he 
**  had  received  of  the  coni^iracy  came  to  him  in 
''  the  sacrament  of  rq^ntance.  The  sacrament 
^*  they  themselves  had  exploded,  yet  they  had  not 
**  so  far  shaken  off  reverence  towards  religion  in 
'<  general,  as  not  to  af^rove  the  use  of  it  among 
**  catholics,  and  to  consider  secrecy  in  all  that 
*^  passed  in  it,  as  a  most  necessary  duty.  The  gra- 
*'  vity,  the  candour,  and  the  openness  which  Gamett 
*'  ahewed  in  his  answers,  had,  at  the  same  time, 
^*  procured  him  both  respect  and  pity.  His  execu- 
^*  tion  was  also  retarded  by  an  apprehension,  lest 
*^hi8  venerable  countenance,  in  which  dignity  and 
*<  modesty  were  united,  should  persuade  those,  who 
'^  saw  him,  (which  indeed  proved  to  be  the  case), 
"**  that  nothing  of  atrocity  or  outotge,  no  concealed 
**  or  cruel  design  could  have  entered  into  a  breast 
*^  so  evidently  peaceable.  However,  there  was  a 
*'  proof  drawn  from  this  very  dignity,  which  undid 
**  him ;  since  independently  of  the  stain  of  in&my 
**  which  would  fall  on  the  whole  order  of  Jesuits 
'^from  the  execution  of  this  one  man,  (whom  the 
''  rabble  atyled  a  great  seminarist  and  a  little  pope), 
^^  his  quality  and  high  offices  would  persuade  the 
^  people,  that  so  great  a  man  would  not  %ave  been 
<<  brought  to  that  place,  unless  he  had  been  con- 
'*  victed  of  the  foulest  crime.  The  third  day  of 
•*  May— ^the  festival  of  the  invention  of  the  holy 
**  ^oss, — ^was  appointed  for  his  punishment. 
**  Near  to  the  episcopal  church  of  St.  Paul,  and 
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**  its  western  door,  an  ample  space  is  surrounded 
•*  with  very  high  houses ;  here,  a  spacious  wooden 
*'  stage  was  erected ;  and  on  it  a  gallows  ;  there 
**  was  at  the  side  of  it  a  block,  on  which,  after 
**  hanging  a  short  time,  the  criminal  was  to  be 
'*  quartered,  limb  by  limb ;  and  hard  by  the  block 
"  there  was  a  blazing  lire  to  bum  his  entrails.     A 
**  vast  crowd  of  every   description  occupied  the 
"  place  at  break  of  day,  and,  on  every  side,  filled  up 
**  the  open  space  and  windows : — the  expectation  of 
••  all  was  very  great.     According  to  custom.  Gar- 
"  nett  was  dragged  from  the  Tower  on  a  hurdle, 
**  having  his  eyes,  for  the  most  part,   raised  to 
'*  heaven ;  now  and  then  lifting  up  his  hands,  and 
**  praying,  in  his  mind,  or  with  his  tongue.     When 
*^  he  had  a  little  recovered  from  the  shaking  upon 
**  the  hurdle,  and  cheered  his  spirits,  he  mounted 
**  the  platform,  and  courteously  saluting  the  sur- 
'*  rounding  multitude,  with  a  look  composed  of  the 
**  greatest  modesty   and  cheerfulness, — (leave   of 
*'  speaking  havingbeen  given  to  him),-r-he  addressed 
*^  them  to  this  effect : — ^  This  day  is  sacred  to  the 
**  finding  of  the  holy  cross !  Under  the  protection 
'^  of  this  cross,  it  has  pleased  the  Divine  Goodness 
^*  that  I  should  be  brought  to  this  place,  and  lay  down, 
*'  for  its  sake,  my  life,  and  all  the  crosses  of  this 
*'  fleeting  and  inconstant  life.     This  is,  indeed,  a 
*^  great  blessing !  a  blessing,  for  which  it  is  proper 
<'  that   I  return  GDd  unlimited  thanks.      What 
•*  other  day  ought  more   to  be    wished   for    by 
"  me,  than  that  on  which  the  commemoration  of 
**  the  cross  of  Christ  is  most  splendidly  celebrated 
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^  iknagliaut  tke  wbde  estbolic  churdbi  ?  Moat  of 
^  ]rmi  know  cm  what  acoou&t  I  am  now  dying ; 
<'  It  is  imqae8tioQaUy»  because  I  did  not  rareal  a 
^  drcumtiaacey  told  me  in  the  swmiaent  of  con^ 
^^fetsion;  in  which^  though  I  have  not  sinned 
^  against  God,  yet  I  seem  to  Most  people  to  have 
'*  offended  against  the  king.  To  be  thou^t  to 
^'  have  offimded  the  king,  reaUy  gives  me  great 
**  concern.  Yon  onght,.  howev^,  to  know,  thal^ 
H  among  us,  there  is  that  respect  for  the  saoramait, 
^^  tibat  it  is,  on  no  aeoomit,  lawful  to  divulge  any 
**  widced  designs,  whaeh  are  heard  in  it  $  unless 
^  when  and  where  the  penitettt  hiaiself  hath  granted 
^*  kave.  In  one  thing,  perhaps,  but  certainly  in 
^  this  one  thing  only,  have  I  ofiended ;  that  I  sup* 
^  pressed^  in  silenn,  some  suqpicions  I  had»  Aim 
**  ether  sources*.  StiE,  m  the  mean  time,  I  strove, 
*^  by  o^er  means,  to  appease  the  minds  of  the 
^  turbulent,  and  to  prevent  their  plots  :  my  own 
**  o|Haiion  of  diese  persons  deeeived  me,  rad  for 
^  this  silence,  I  ask  pardon/ 

**  Some  person  then  objected  to  him,  that  Catesby 
^^  had  discovered  his  intentbns  to  him  out  of  eon^ 
^*  ftssion ;  and  had  said  that  he  Iiad  the  haad- 
*' writing  of  Qanett  himself  aa  a  proof  of  that  ftct. 
^  <  Shew  me  the  hand-writing,'  smd  Gamelt:  '  if 
^  it  be  really  my  writiag,  I  wiU  not  deny  it ;  I  am, 
^  however,  sure,  thai  you  oan  produce  nothing  of 
**  this  kind/  That  person,  hawing  put  hia  hand  in 
^  &  bag,  and  finding  nothing,  ariked  tiie  servant 
*'  standing  by,  for  it ;  he  aatd  that  k  was  at  home. 
**  '  Meat  assuredly/  said  Qaiaett,    *  yen  neinher 
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*^  have  it  here^  nor  at  home.  I  have  ever  been  far 
^*  from  every  thoag;ht  of  this  kmd ;  every  auch 
**  thought  bdmg  wicked  in  itself,  and  oontrary  to 
*'  the  well  rq^ated  inatitutea  of  the  catholics.  I 
*^  exhort  yon  all  to  abstain  from  such  turbulent 
*<  machinaticmsy  and  leara  to  keep  your  seuls  in 
•*  patience.* 

**  Being  ariced  whether  he  had  any  thii^  further 
''  to  say  ?  '  This  alone/  said  he, '  that  all  catholics 
*^  pesent  may  pray  with  me^  and  for  me/ 

*'  Being  led  from  the  edge  of  the  sti^,  to  the 
^  foot  of  the  ladder,  which  was  placed  agaimt  the 
^*  gi^ows>  he  was  asked,  whether  he  thought  hkn- 
^^  self  ccmdeomed  justly  ?  He  answered, — ^  un- 
*'  justly,  as  ftr  as  lam  condemned  for  having  been 
'^  privy  to  the  layii^  of  the  powder  under  the  par- 
^  Ikment-house.  For  I  knew  nothing  about  that, 
*^  unless  in  such  a  place  and  m  such  a  manner,  as 
rendered  it  impossible  for  me  to  divulge  it : — 
**  but,  so  6r  as  I  made  known  to  none,  the  suspi- 
**  cions  which  I  have  acknowledged  mysdtf*  to  have 
't  enkertunedj  I  leave  it  to  the  judgment  of  every 
*^  one  to  thiidL  ef  it  as  he  pleases/ 

*^  Havii^  stripped  off  his  dothes,  even  to  the 
^  shirt,  winch  had  been  sewn  together  as  low  as 
^  the  andles,  and  knedUmg  down  for  a  litde,  he 
^  prapfed  in  silence.  He  then  aseended  the  steps 
**  of  the  ladd^,  and  said  with  a  loud  vmee,  *  May 
**  God  bless  you  all !  and  make  you  roman-eatlio- 
^  Ucs !  For  othensi,  there  is  no  entrance  into 
^heaven!  May  our  Lord  God  bless  the  king, 
^*  queen,  prince,  and  all  die  council !   When  I  was 
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<<  examined  in  the  first  instance,  my  reason  for 
"  not  acting  openly  with  the  noblemen  deputed  to 
"  me,  was,  because  I  was  forbidden  by  the  bond  of 
'^  the  sacrament ;  but  when  I  ascertained  that 
^^  the  affidr  had  been  made  public  by  those,  who 
'^  listened  to  my  conyersation  in  pnscm,  I  thought 
'^  it  better  to  confess  the  fact,  as  it  was,  than,  by  my 
^'  silence,  to  give  occasions  for  suspicion  and  talk ; 
'^  for  the  di^M)sition  of  man  is  prone  always  to 
<<  suspect  and  report  what  is  worse  than  the  real 
''  fact ;  lest  too,  the  reputation  of  my  dear  brother 
'^  Tesimond  should  suffisr,  as  he  was  thought  to 
'<  have  intermeddled  m(H«  with  this  plot  than  he 
*^  really  did.  As  to  what  regards  myself,  I  die  a 
*'  catholic. — We  adore  thee,  O  Christ !  and  bless 
'^  thee,  because,  by  thy  cross,  thou  hast  redeemed  the 
'^  world !  lliis  sign  of  the  cross  will  be  in  heaven 
'^  when  the  Lord  shall  come  to  judgment  I  AUe- 
'^  hdah ! — Then,  having  addressed  the  Viigra 
^^  Mother  in  a  short  hymn,  and  having  repeated 
'^  many  times,  the  words  of  our  Lord  Christ,  from 
''  the  psalm,  '  Into  t/ig/  hSnds  I  cornmit  mjf  spirit^* 
''  he  crossed  his  arms  on  his  Inreast  ^  and  entreating 
'^  of  Cod  that  he  might  bear  that  sign  in  his  heart 
''  to  his  last  moments,  he  was  turned  off  the  hidden 
''  — ^The  popuhice,  by  their  cries,  deterred  the  exe. 
'^  cutioner  from  cutting  the  rope  too  soon,— shouting 
"  again  and  again,--'  Keep  off!  Keep  off!  Let 
'^  him  hang  tojhe  last  breath  ! 

'*  While  he  was  dying,  a  deep  silence  and  much 
*'  compassion  appeared.  Some  argued,  from  his 
*'  modest  gravity,  some  from  the  steadiness  of  his 
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**  miiid,  and  countenance,  which  he  preaenred  eren 
*^  in  death,  others  from  his  sensible  answer^  that  a 
**  deed  so  atrocious,  as  that,  with  which  he  was 
^  chained,  could  not  have  been  committed  by  such 
**  a  man ;  and  they  declared,  that  he  was  a  saint, 
*'  and  mthout  doubt  received  into  heaven.  So 
**  powerful  is  innocence  against  any  false  accusation 
"  whatever ! 


CHAP.   XLVI. 


GUNPOWDER     CONSPIRACT     CONTINUED  :     MISCEL- 
LANEOUS  OCCURRENCES   AND   REFLECTIONS. 

We  hafve  presented  our  readers,  with  the  accounts 
published  of  the  gunpowder  conspiracy,  by  two 
historians  of  very  different  characters,  and  who 
have  written  with  very  diffisrent  views :  we  shdl 
now  attempt  to  present  them:  I.  With  a  summary 
mention  of  the  principal  puUications  to  which  the 
conspiracy  gave  rise  :  II.  An  account  of  some  other 
fathers  of  the  society  of  Jesus,  who  were  accused 
ci  concurring  in  it:  III.  Some  observations  on  the 
eimduct  of  father  Gramett,  in  respect  to  it,  and  in 
respect  to  certain  ciroumstuioes,  with  which  it  was 
connected :  IV.  A  discussion  of  the  charge  brought 
against  Cecil,  earl  of  Salisbury,  that  he  was  privy  to 
it,  and  that  it  was  secretly  fomented  by  him : 
V.  And  an  inquiry,  whether  the  guilt  of  it  can  be 
justly  charged  on  the  general  body  of  English 
catholics. 
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XLVL    1. 

Writers  to  be  consulted  on  the  subfect. 

Thosb,  who  wish  to  hme  %  oooiptete  knowledge 
of  the  mtare  and  extent  of  the  ganpowdar  con- 
spiracy, and  of  all  that  protestants  have  taid  upon  it, 
to  criminate  the  catholics,  and  of  all  which  catho- 
lics have  asserted  in  their  defence,  should  peruse 
seyeral  other  publications  beside  those,  which  have 
been  noticed:  particularly  the  Relation  of  it  which 
was  printed  by  the  order  of  govamment  *;  king 
James'silccount  of  it  t,  Isaac  Casaubon  s  Letter  upon 
it,  to  the  learned  Jesuit  Fronto  le  Duct,  the  Tortura 
Torti  of  the  bishop  of  Chichester  $,  and  the  Anti- 

*  <<  A  true  and  perfect  Relatioo  of  the  whole  Proceedingt 
**  against  the  most  barbarous  Traitors,  Gamett  a  Jesuit  and  his 
**  Confederates;  containing  sundry  speeches  delivered  by  tlie 
**  tords  eemnisnoners,  at  their  Mfaigamants,  fbr  the  beMr 
M  MUkAnlien  of  tfaoae  lliat  wers  hsaran,  as  occasion  was 
"  oSMTsd*  Tks  earl  of  Northampton's  speech  has  been  en- 
**  larged  upon  those  grounds,  which  were  set  down ;  and  lastly, 
**  all  that  passed  at  Gamett's  execution.  Imprinted  at 
^  London  by  Robert  Barker,  printer  to  die  king's  most  eK- 
^caUeat  mafastio,  1606  s^^-OLepiiniad  with  a  prefiioB  mi 
several  papcnor  letters  of  sir  EyetaidDigbj^  chieiy  ralatiog 
to  tha  gunpowder  plot,  by  Thomas  lord  bishop  of  Lincoln, 
in  1679,  8vo. 

t  James's  Apology  and  Pnemonidon,  printed  among  bis 
otber  works. 

t  laaaoi  CMMibrai  £pis«als,  Haga  Com.  1638-  %-  clxx* 
#to.p«6i. 

§  Tortura  Torti,  seu  Responsio,  ad  Torti  Librum,  London, 
4to. 
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k^  of  Dr.  Abbott  ••  All  these  puhlicationa,  (but 
least  of  tbeni)  that  of  king  James),  are  un&yourabk 
to  the  catholics*  On  the  other  hand,  the  catholics 
have  been  aUy  defended  by  cardinal  Bellarmine  t, 
Andreas  Eudssmon-Johannes,  a  Cretan  Jesuit )« 
Dr.  Challoner  §,  and  Dr.  Milneril.— The  official 
account  of  the  jdoti  inserted  in  Winwood's  Memo* 
rials,  has  bem  ah^y  noticed. 

XLVI.  2. 

OtJier  Jesuits  accused  of  being  concerned  in  fAe  Omspiracy. 

Thbee  Jesuits  besides  Gamett  were  alleged  to 
have  been  implicated  in  the  consf^iracy;  father 
Genu-d,  father  Oldcom,  and  father  Greenway. 
The  two  first  were  apprehended ;  father  Greenway^ 
on  the  first  discovery  of  the  conspiracy,  fled  to  the 
continent. 

Father  Gerard  was,  almost  immediately  after  his 
apprehension,  imprisoned  in  the  Tower.  There,  he 
was  taken  into  a  dungeon ;  various  instruments  of 
torture  in  it  were  shewn  to  him;  and  he  was 
threatened  with  the  severest  applications  of  them, 
unless  he  made  the  expected  discoreries.  After  a 
short  time  had  elapsed,  without  his  making  any 

*  Antilogia,  advenui  Apologiam  EodaBnum-JeamiD  pro 
Gameto^  1613. 

t  filaftthei  Tarti  Ba^HiQiio  ad  Ltemi  JaocM 
Britamw,  de  Juranento  Fidslitatift.  Col.  »ira  1610. 

X  AndrwB  Eudaemon-Joaniiis  Cjdonii  Apologia  proGanisto, 
1613.    8vo. 

§  Memoirs  of  Missionary  PriMs»  vol.  ii.  p.  946. 

H  Levters  to  a  Prsbendary.    Lttler  m. 
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fuch  communication,  his  hands  were  screwed  into 
two  iron  rings,  and  by  these,  he  was  fastened  to  a 
column  at  a  height,  which  did  not  allow  his  feet  to 
touch  the  ground.  He  was  kept  in  this  excruciating 
torture  during  one  hour:  a  block  was  then  placed 
under  his  feet,  and  he  remained  in  that  state  during 
five  more  hours.  He  was  then  removed.  On  the  next 
day  the  same  torture  was  inflicted  on  him.  He 
£unted  under  it,  and  was  recalled  to  sense  by  the 
pouring  of  vinegar  down  his  throat ;  but  the  torture 
was  continued.  On  the  following  day  he  was 
ordered  to  it,  for  the  third  time,  but  the  governor 
of  the  Tower  interfered  and  prevented  it.  He  was 
then  permitted  to  remain  in  quiet^  and  at  the  end 
of  twenty  days  the  use  of  his  limbs  began  to  be 
restored  to  him.  With  the  connivance  of  some 
persons  within  the  Tower,  and  the  assistance  of 
some  of  his  friends  without  it,  he  made  his  escape. 
He  then  buried  himself  in  obscurity ;  still  exer- 
cising, as  far  as  he  was  able,  his  missionary  duties ; 
but  finding  himself  in  danger  of  being  retaken,  he 
crossed  the  seas.  Twenty-six  years  after  this  time, 
a  libel  was  published,  accusing  him  of  having  boasted 
that  he  l)Ad  taken  an  active  part  in  the  plot,  and  of 
his  even  having  shewn,  with  exultation,  the  hand- 
kerchief, with  which  he  wiped  the  sweat  from  his 
brow,  while  he  was  working  in  the  vault,  in  which 
the  powder  was  deposited.  Upon  this,  the  general 
of  the  society  of  Jesus  required  of  him,  in  the  most 
solemn  manner  to  declare  the  truth.  In  obedience 
to  this  order,  he  affirmed,  upon  his  oath,  before 
God  and  his  angels,  that  the  story  of  his  "  working 
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**  in  the  powder  vault,  or  taking  any  other  part  in 
''  the  compiracy,  was  absolutely  false/'  A  copy  of 
this  declaration  was  sent  by  the  order  of  the  general 
to  Dr.  Smith,  bishop  of  Chalcedon  in  Asia,  and 
then  exercising,  under  delegation  from  the  Roman 
see,  episcopal  functions  in  England  j  the  prelate 
was  requested  to  call  upon  the  author  of  the  report^ 
to  make  good  the  charge ;  but  the  author  never 
came  forward  to  prove  or  even  to  avow  it. 

Father  Oldcom  was  racked  five  times,  and  once, 
with  great  severity  during  several  hours.  His  only 
legal  guilt  was,  that,  after  the  discovery  of  the  plot, 
and  before  the  proclamation  for  apprehending  the 
offenders  was  issued,  he  received  father  Gamett 
into  his  house,  and  did  not  disclose  the  circumstance 
to  government.  There  was  not  even  the  slightest 
evidence  of  his  having  been  concerned  in  the  plot 
or  acquainted  with  any  circumstance  connected  with 
it.  He  was  however  tried,  for  misprision  of  treason, 
and  found  guilty:  he  was  cut  down  alive  and 
embowelled. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  father  Greenway 
esc^d  to  the  continent :  he  persisted  to  the  last 
in  declaring  his  innocence  of  the  conspiracy,  and 
that  he  had  no  other  knowledge  of  it,  than  from 
Catesby  in  the  way  of  sacramental  confession. 

XLVL  3. 

Observations  on  the  Conduct  of  father  Gamett. 

The  guilt  of  Gamett  was  a  subject  of  great  dis- 
cussion :  it  gives  rise  to  three  distinct  inquiries ; 
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«he  Avty^-^hedier  he  faiew  of  tiie  eoaspincy, 
Autk«  tkan  in  Miuequenoe  of  the  eorattiraieatioii 
whidi  Oreeaway  niftde  to  him,  hjr  the  desire  of 
Ciledbj ; — the  deeond,  whether  he  was  justified  in 
keeping  secret,  the  information,  which  he  had  re- 
ceived, and  the  suspicions,  which,  in  consequence 
of  tty  and  from  other  circmnstances,  he  entertained 
rf  the  turbulent  designs  of  some  cal^olics ;-— the 
third,  whether  he  behared,  durii^  his  examination, 
and  upon  his  trial,  with  due  r^ard  to  truth  and 
sincerity  • 

As  to  the  first  of  theae  topics  of  inquiry :-— 4t  is 
an  article  of  catholic  belief,  diat  the  seal  of  sacra- 
mental  confession  is  inviolable;  that  the  confesscnr 
is  bound  to  observe  the  most  absolute  and  unqualified 
secrecj  on  all  tliat  he  hears  from  his  penitent  in  his 
confession ;  and  that  a  ease  cannot  be  supposed,  in 
which  it  is  lawM  for  the  confessor  to  divulge  it 
witSvout  tifae  consent  of  the  pemtent.  TouseairiTong 
expression  of  St.  Augustine,  ''  a  priest  is  considered 
**  to  know  less  of  the  things,  which  he  hears  in  cmi« 
^  ftssion,  than  of  those,  of  which  he  h  absolutely 
*^  ignorant/'    Thus,  the  confessor  k  bound  to  hk 
penitent ;  but  the  bond  is  not  rec^rocal :  (or  the 
penitent  is  under  no  such  sacramental  oUigation  of 
secrecy,  and  may,  vdthout  ^Ineach  of  it,  disdose 
whatever  passes  between  him  and  his  confessor. 
The  penitent  also  may  authmze  the  confessor  to 
reveal  what  passes  in  the  confession,  to  a  third  per- 
son, either  lay  or  ecclesiastic  :  still,  the  obligation 
of  secrecy  continues  so  far,  that  the  penitent  may 
direct  Ae  revelation  to  be  made,  nn^r  the  sacra- 
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mental  obligation  ofnecrecj ;  and,  whm  it  k  siade 
imder  tid$  obligaliim,  Hm  paitj  is  bound  to  Moreoj, 
in  tbe  aune  iDsnnery  joid  to  the  saaae  exttut,  as  the 
wtfemcft.  A  breach  ei  this  secrecy  is  oansickted 
bjcath<4ieBasacrimeof  thefalaekest  dye:  soarcdy 
faai^^Mloaen  instances  <^  it  are  fcnomi  to  hare  ex- 
isted«  This,  tbecathdiieBdeem  tobe  aremarkifcle 
mterveatioo  of  Ditiiie  Providence  ;--aBd,  if  we  C(m* 
sider  the  number  of  vicious  priests^  and  particularly 
the  number  o(  those,  ivfao  ha/re  deserted  thecathdk 
fiiith,  md  she^pm  a  total  disr^ard  to  trath  and 
hdmu:,  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  circumstance) 
v^ch  we  have  notieedy  is  not  a  lit^  remarkable. 

It  has  beenmentacmed,  thatCatesby  revealed  the 
dengn  to  Greenway  in  the  tribunal  of  coi^Mion ; 
^tGreenway  declared  it  to  be  acrime  bothagttmft 
God  and  man,  endeavoured  to  dissuade  hkn  from 
it;  and,  to  gain  time,  desired  said  obtained  his  leave 
to  mention  it  to  Gsraett,  and  consuk  hkn  on  its 
hfwfulness :— 4hat  Gamett  expressed  himself  in  the 
same  manner  as  Greenway  had  dene,  imd,  13ce  him, 
in  order  to  gtm  time,  recommended  a  consultation 
with  thep<^:  both  Greemvay  and  Gamett  loiew, 
that  the  pope  would  reprobate  the  design ;  they 
hc^ied,  therefore,  that  when  his  tipinion  was  ob* 
lained,  it  would  render  the  project  tkfoitive,  and 
tSrnt,  in  the  meim  time,  its  contrivers  would  remam 
in  peace,  and  obtfun  a  nK»re  christian  spirit.  It  is 
not  imprctmble  that  Oate^by's  oommunicatioBS  to 
Greenway,  and  through  hkn  to  Grarnott,  were 
made  wit^  a  vieiv  ef  leadmg  l^m  to  cmicur  in  the 
pbt,  or  at  least  to  ssnctieR  it  by  then:  approbation. 
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To  each,  he  enjoined  sacramental  secrecy,  unlew 
the  plot  became  public ;  in  that  case,  he  authorized 
them  to  make  any  use,  which  they  should  think 
proper,  of  the  communication.  It  i^pears,  from 
the  Letter  of  Casaubon,  which  we  have  mentioned, 
and  from  the  Reply  to  it  of  Eudemon-Johaimes, 
that  one  of  the  consultations  upon  the  conspiracy 
between  Greenway  and  Gamett  took  place  while 
they  were  walking :  hence,  their  adversaries  in- 
ferred, that  this  communication  at  least  could  not  be 
sacramental,  as  in  the  sacrament  of  penance,  the 
penitent,  unless  he  is  hindered  by  illness,  is  always 
upon  his  knees.  Gamett  admitted  that  this  was 
generally  the  case,  when  the  sacrament  of  penance 
was  administered;  but  observed,  that  it  was  not 
attended  to  in  consultations,  which,  by  the  desire 
of  the  penitent,  the  confessor  had  with  other  per- 
sons, in  reference  to  the  confession. — Every  roman- 
catholic  must  allow,  that,  according  to  the  established 
rules  and  practice  of  his  chiurch,  the  conduct  of 
Gamett  was,  thus  fiEu*  at  least,  free  from  blame. 
Whether  the  rule  and  practice  be  just  and  wise,  is 
another  question.  Gamett's  was  an  extreme  case ; 
and  every  judicious  and  candid  reader  must  allow^ 
that  though,  when  a  general  principle  is  admitted, 
it  extends  equally  to  extreme  as  to  ordinary  cases, 
still,  it  is  not  lawful  to  decide  upon  its  noxious  or 
innoxious  tendency,  from  its  consequences  in  an 
insulated  case  or  in  a  case  of  an  extreme  description. 
2.  Gamett,  however,  had  received  other  com- 
munications. — We  have  seen  how  great  his  appre- 
hensions were,  that  some,   among  the  catholics 
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wouldi  in  opposition,  both  to  their  religion  Bxid  theh: 
true  interest,  have  recourse  to  violent  measures,  and 
how  anxiously  and  earnestly  he  strove  to  prevent 
them.  Here,  the  question  arises, — whether  it  was 
his  duty  to  communicate  to  government  these  ap- 
prehensions, and  their  causes  ?  Upon  this,  Gamett 
would  naturally  pause :  it  is  repugnant  to  the  feelings 
of  every  honourable  man  to  turn  informer ;  perhaps 
Gamett  did  not  know  any  thing  specific,  or  any 
thing  that  he  could  demonstrate  by  regular  proof; 
but  he  knew  the  hostile  spirit  of  the  minister  to  the 
catholics :  this,  he  must  fear,  would  lead  them  to 
proceedings  of  extravagant  and  undistinguishing 
cruelty, — and  he  believed  also,  or  at  least  strongly 
hoped,  that  his  paternal  and  salutary  councils  had 
withdrawn  these  turbulent  spirits  from  the  precipice, 
to  which  they  were  rushing. — Add  to  this,  that  the 
communications,  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  had 
informed  Gamett,  rather  of  the  existence  of  a  general 
angry  mind  among  some  of  the  catholics,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  very  unexpected  treatment  which 
they  received  from  James  immediately  after  his 
accession  to  the  throne,  than  of  a  settled  or  orga- 
nized plan  of  agression.  Now  this  spirit  of  general 
and  indistinct  turbulence  commonly  evaporates  in 
its  own  blusterings,  and  produces  nothing  serious. 
Viewing  the  situation  of  Gramett  in  this  light, 
every  candid  person  will  make  great  allowances  for 
the  line  of  conduct,  which  he  pursued,  and  hesitate 
before  he  condemns  him :  he  might  be  justly  found 
guilty  by  a  court  of  law,  while  a  court  of  honour 
would  think  gently  of  his  case.   He  appears,  to  the 
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writer,  to  have  |MY)iK)unced  a  just  sentence  on  him- 
self, when,  after  intimating  his  own  doubt,  whether 
his  conduct  had  been  quite  blameless,  in  not  re- 
vealing the  communications  of  which  we  are  now 
speaking,  he  asked  pardon  of  his  sovereign,  for 
concealing  whatever  it  had  been  his  duty  to  reveal, 

3.  An  attentive,  and  he  believes  an  imparUal 
and  candid  examination  of  the  very  trying  scenes, 
in  which  it  was  the  misfortune  of  Gamett  to  be 
t>laced,  has  led  the  writer  to  think,  not  unfavour- 
ably, of  his  sincerity  either  on  his  examinations, 
or  during  his  trial.  He  avowed  explicitly,  two 
opinions,  each  of  which  was  particularly  calculated 
to  jMtgudice  his  judges  against  him  : — the  power  of 
the  pope  to  dethrone  sovereigns  for  heresy,  and  tl^ 
lawfulness,  in  certain  circiunstances^  of  equivocation 
and  mental  reservation. 

In  this  and  his  other  writings,  the  writer  has 
expressed  his  opinion,  that  the  first  of  these  doc- 
trines rests  on  no  solid  foundation ;  and  that  the 
attempts  of  the  popes  to  enforce  it,  have  been  a 
source  of  much  temporal  and  much  spiritual  evil : 
but,  while  he  reprobates  the  doctrine  itself,  he 
cannot  withhold  a  tribute  of  respect  to  those,  who, 
from  motives  of  conscience,  either  openly  avowed 
it,  or  refused  to  disclaim  it,  in  circumstances  ill 
which  the  rejection  of  it,  would  have  saved  them 
from  a  sanguinary  death,  or  at  least  recommended 
them  to  mercy.  Such,  to  a  certain  extent,  was  the 
case  of  Gamett.  Most  probably,  his  disavowal  of 
the  pope's  deposing  power  would  not  have  pre- 
vented his  condemnation: — stilly tb^M  was  a c^iance 
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af  itf  or  at  least  of  its.  serving  him  essentially  in 
some  manlier.  Of  this»  every  man,  not  thoroughly 
priocapled  in  virtue's  book^  would  have  eagerly 
availed  him  :  Grarnett  more  honourably  and  more 
sincerely  avowed  the  offensive  doctrine,  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  canaequence. 

The  doctrine  of  equivocation  and  mental  reaer- 
vatioii,  in  the  manner,  in  which  this  doctrine  is 
generally  represented,  k  atill  more  odious  and  per- 
nicicHis  than  the  deposing  doctrine,  as  it  saps  the 
foundttldons  of  honourable  intercourse  in  society, 
and  fair  dealing  between  man  and  man. — A  person 
is  said  to  .equivocate,  when  he  expresses  himself  in 
terms,  which  are  true  in  the  sense  in  which  they  are 
un^ntood  by  the  speaker,  but  false  in  the  sense,  in 
which  they  are  understood,  and  the  speaker  knows 
them  to  be  underatood,  by  the  hearer :  he  is  said  to 
be  guilty  oi  mental  reservation,  when  he  expresses 
himself  in  teims,  which,  as  they  are  spoken,  are 
absdutely  &lse  both  in  reject  to  the  speaker  and 
the  hearer,  but  which,  in  a  manner  perfectly  un- 
known to  the  hearer  and  unsuspected  by  him,  the 
qaeaker  accommodates  to  truth,  by  adding  mentally, 
some  words  to  the  sentence  which  he  utters,  and 
with  which  addition  it  becomes  a  truth*  Some 
persons  have  contended  that  either  practice  is  law- 
fvJi,  when  it  does  essential  good,  and  produces  no 
detriment  to  any  one ;  or  vrhen  the  declaration  is 
made  to  a  person  who  has  no  right  to  interrogate 
the  party  or  claim  to  his  confidence. 

Let  us  suppose,  they  say,  that  a  person  possesses 
the  secret  of  the  state,  and  is  questioned  upon  it  by 
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one,  whom  he  knows  to  be  a  spy ;  if  he  tells  the 
truth,  the  secret  is  revealed,  and  the  nation  will  be 
undone;  if  he  hesitates,  the  secret  is  discovered, 
and  the  same  consequence  must  follow.     What 
should  he  do?  An  equivocation,  or  a  mental  reser- 
vation, will  save  the  state :   is  it  not  lawful  ?    In 
circumstances  of  this  extreme  nature,  would  not 
the  most  honourable  man  have  recourse  to  such  a 
subterfuge  ?    Have  not  the  most  honourable  men 
often  had  recourse  to  such  an  expedient  ?   Gamett 
too  might  argue  on  this  principle :— it  is  a  received 
maxim  of  the  law  of  every  civilized  state,  but  ac- 
knowledged and  respected  nowhere  more  than  in 
England,  that  no  person  is  compellable  to  accuse 
himself.     Gamett  underwent  several  examinations. 
In  the  just  and  equitable  administration  of  justice, 
which  now  prevails  in  England,  Gamett  would  not 
have  been  compelled  to  answer  even  one  of  the 
questions,  which  were  put  to  him,  on  his  examina- 
tion :  but,  in  those  times,  the  rack  *  was  always  in 

*  The  reader  will  find  the  question  respecting  the  lawful- 
ness of  equivocation  and  mental  reservation  discussed  with 
learning,  candour  and  ingenuity,  by  father  Griffl^t,  in  his 
R^nse  au  livre  intitule  **  Extraits  des  Assertions,"  &c-  4to. 
1765,  vol.  iii.  p.  303.  Father  Griffl^t  seems  aware  of  the 
difficulty,  which  attends  all  discussions,  where  an  extreme 
case  is  to  be  justified  upon  a  principle,  the  application  of 
which,  to  the  mean  or  orcUnary  cases,  leads  to  the  most  fright- 
ful consequences,  and  thus  shews  it  to, be  eKrooeons. 

The  use  of  equivocation  on  some  occasions  was  also  defended 
by  father  Persons,  in  his  <'  Treatise  on  Mitigation  towards 
'<  Catholic  Subjects  gainst  the  seditious  Writings  of  Thomas 
"  Morton,  minister,  1607, 4to."  and  in  his  defence  of  that  work, 
by  "  A  quiet  and  sober  Reckoning  with  Mr.  Thomas  Morton, 
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view.  Thus,  an  extreme  case  arrived.  The  ma- 
gistrate asked  a  question,  to  which  he  had  no  right 
to  require  an  answer ;  if  Gamett  declined  to  an- 
swer it,  he  had  reason  to  be  fearful  of  the  rack  j  or 
that  his  silence,  would  be  construed  to  be  proof 
of  his  guilt.  From  this  dreadAil  position,  equivoca- 
tion, or  mental  reservation,  would,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, save  him ;  it  might  serve  many,  and 
could  prejudice  no  one.  In  this  extreme  case,  he 
thought  it  justifiable.     He  may  have  been  wrong  ; 

"  by  P.  R.  1609, 4to."  Mr.  Alban  Butler,  in  his  •*  Life  of  sir 
'*  Toby  Matthews/'  (p.  17),  observes,  that  in  the  former  of 
these  works,  *'  the  attempts  of  Persons,  to  vindicate  the  use  of 
**  equivocations  alarm  a  judicious  reader,  and  deserve  a  severe 
'^  animadversion."  At  the  assembly  of  the  Gallican  clergy,  in 
1700,  *<  Bossuet  announced,  that  to  use  equivocations  or 
<<  mental  reservations^  was  to  give  to  the  words  and  phrases 
'*  of  language,  an  arbitrary  meaning,  framed  at  will,  only 
**  understood  by  the  speaker,  and  contrary  to  the  meaning, 
**  which  the  rest  of  the  world  give  them.  He  remarked,  that, 
''  one  is  not  called  upon  to  justify  all  those  words  of  holy 
**  men^  in  which  some  untruth  may  be  found ;  that  it  is  better 
^*  to  describe  them,  as  human  weaknesses,  their  proper  name, 
<<  than  to  excuse  them  by  the  artificial  terms  of  equivocations 
**  and  mental  reservations,  in  which  concealment  and  bad 
<<  faith  would  be  manifest/'  Bausset's  Hist,  de  Bossuet,  1.  xi. 
It  is  observable,  that  some  of  those,  who  advocate  the  law- 
fulness of  equivocation  and  mental  reservation,  refer  to  the  plea 
of  "  not  guilty"  in  the  English  court  of  law,  which,  they  con- 
tend, cannot  be  used  by  a  guilty  person  conscientiously,  unless 
he  recondles  himself  to  it  by  the  doctrines  of  equivocation 
or  mental  reservation.  But  this  is  a  mistake ; — the  plea  is  a 
conventionary  form  of  words,  by  which  the  party  on  trial,  is 
understood,  as  much  by  every  other  person  as  himself,  not 
to  deny  the  reality,  but  to  put  his  accusers  on  the  proof  of  his 
guilt. 
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— but,  if  we  blame  him»   surely  we  diould  ]^ 

him*. 

XLVI.  4. 

CedTs  Privky  to  the  Conqdracy. 

Ko  circumstance,  which  has  come  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  writer,  in  the  course  of  his  invest^tion 
of  this  interesting  part  of  his  subject,  has  led  hhn 
to  the  discovery  of  a  sin^e  fact,  which  can  render 
Cecil  justly  suspected  of  having  been  privy  to  the 
{dot,  {Hieviously  to  a  short  time  preceding  ita  dis- 
covery. That,  in  his  dispo^tion  he  was  extremely 
unfavourable  to  the  catholics,  and  that  he  would 
rejoice  in  any  event,  that  was  likely  to  render  them 
objects  of  public  odium,  may  be  conceded ;  but, 
while  this  affinrds  ground  for  suspicion,  it  extends 
no  higher;  and  thus,  so  far  as  it  stands  8ingle» 
proves  nothing. 

It  is  sud,  that  some  protestant  writers,  as  Osbom, 
HiggiM>  and  the  authors  of  '*  The  Protestimts 
Pl^"  and  "  TTie  Politkians  Catechism,'^  accuse 
Cecil  of  fomenting  the  plot,  and  reaping  its  fitiits  : 
but  not  one  of  these  writers  mentions  a  single  fact, 
which  supports  the  accusation :  now,  where  there 
is  not  evidence,  there  cannot  be  proof. 

*  <<  Wtutt  hindered  you,"  said  the  earl  of  Salisbury  te 
GarneU,  in  mie  of  his  private  examinations  in  theTower,  **  firam 
^  discovering  the  plot?"  "  Even  you  youfsetf^"  atmweni 
«*  Gamett ;  for  Ilmew  fiiU  well,  should  I  have  revealed  tSief^o!, 
*^  and  hot  the  plotters,  yim  wouM  have  racked  this  poor  bodjr 
^  of  mine  to  confess."    Fuller's  Church  History,  1.  x.  p.  #9. 
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It  10  observable,  that  the  expressicHi  of  Osborn  is 
misquoted :  he  is  cited  for  having  called  the  plot 
"  a  neat  deWce  of  the  secretary  ;**^  now,  he  applies 
this  expression  not  to  the  plot,  but  to  the  letter, 
which  was  sent  to  lord  Monteagle  ; — **  which  let- 
**  ter,  he  terms  a  neat  device  of  the  secretary,  to 
**  fetch  him  m,  to  whose  nature  axid  person,  i£  not 
**  to  both,  he  had  a  quarrel  *:** — a  loose  intimation, 
and  entitled  to  no  regard.     Higgins  wrote  at  the 
distance  of  inore  than  a  century  after  the  event 
took  place;  what  he  says,  is  altogether  assertion, 
and  is  therefore  of  no  weight.     The  writers  of 
"  The  Protestants  Plea*'  and   "  The  Politicians 
Catechism,''  wrote  nearer  to  the  time;    but,  %& 
they  support  their  insinuations  neither  by  fact  nor 
argument,  the  testimony  of  neither  is  entitled  to  a 
voice  t.     It  has  also  been  said,  that  king  James 
used  to  call  the  5th  of  November,  the  day  on  which 
the  plot  was  discovered,  "  Cecil's  holy-day :"  now» 
as  Cecil's  favour  both  with  his  master  and  the  pub- 
lic was  considerably  increased  by  the  discovery  of 
the  plot,  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  expression  gf 
James  referred  to  this  circumstance ;  and  this  is  ,a 
more  probable  construction  of  his  words  thmi  to 
suppose  them  used  to  denote  that  Cecil  was  the 

•  See  his  Secret  Memoirs  in  Ballantyne's  Collection,  vol.  i. 
p.  180. 

f  The  last  of  these  writers  mentions  that  one  of  Cecirs 
servants,  two  months  before  the  event  happened,  advised  a 
catholic  friend  of  his,  of  the  name  of  Buck,  to  be  upon  his 
guard,  as  some  great  mischief  was  on  the  forge  against  ^ose 
of  his  religions— but  this  cjicumstaoce,  unaccompanied  by 
others,  is  of  no  weight. 
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contriver  of  the  plot.  His  contrivance  of  it  is  in- 
timated by  lord  Castlemain,  in  the  excellent  apology 
which  we  shall  transcribe  in  a  future  part  of  this 
work  *•  This  is  the  more  important,  as  his  lordship 
lived  near  the  time  of  the  plot,  possessed  more  than 
ordinary  talefits  and  discernment,  and  was  ex- 
tremely well  informed  on  all  subjects  connected 
with  this  period  of  the  catholic  history. — It  must 
be  added,  that  the  circumstance  appears  to  have 
been  generally  believed  by  the  catholics  of  those 
times,  and  their  immediate  descendants. 

It  has  been  generally  thought,  that  the  letter 
sent  to  lord  Monteagle,  which  led  to  the  public 
discovery  of  the  plot,  was  written,  by  Mr.  IVancis 
Tresham,  one  of  the  conspirators.  The  author  of 
"  The  Politicians  Catechism  t/*  says,  that  ^*  one 
<'  master  Tresham  and  another  catholic,  who  were 
"  thought  to  have  been  Cecil's  instruments  in  all 
**  this  business,  having  access  to  him  even  at  mid- 
**  night,  were  sent  to  thfe  Tower  and  never  seen 
**  afterwards,  lest  they  should  tell  tales ; — and  it's 
"  very  certain  that  Percy  and  Catesby  might  have 
*^  been  taken  alive,  when  they  were  killed ;  but  that 
**  Cecil  knew  full  well,  that  these  two  unfortunate 
**  gentlemen  would  have  related  the  story  less  to 
**  his  own  advantage,  than  himself,  caused  it  to  be 
**  published :  therefore,  they  were  dispatched  when 
**  they  might  have  been  made  prisoners,  having  no 
*^  other  weapons  offensive  and  defensive  than  their 
•*  swords." — If  these  intimations  had  been  accom- 
panied by  any  circumstances,  which  tended  to  cor- 
•  Ch.  Ixv.  4,  t  Page  IH- 
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robonite  them,  they  might  be  entitled  ta  attention: 
but,  in  the  total  absence  of  every  thing  of  this  kind, 
they  deserve  little  regard.     Because  Tresham  had 
access  at  all  hours  to  Cecil,  it  does  not  follow  that 
Tresham  was  Cecil's  instrument  in  a  conq^iracy ; — 
because  Tresham  died  suddenly  in  prison,  it  does 
not  follow  that  he  was  poison)^  by  Cecil's  order; — 
because  Catesby  and  Percy  and  their  followers 
rushed. on  the  troops  sent  to  take  them,  with  their 
swords  in  their  hands,  and  ^*  a  determination  to  sell 
^*  their  lives  as  dearly  as  possible,''  it  does  not  follow, 
that,  if  they  fell  in  the  conflict,  it  was  because  ex- 
press directions  had  been  given  that  they  should  not 
be  taken  alive. — It  may  be  added,  that,  the  concur- 
rent testimony  of  all  the  conspirators  declared  that 
Catesby  was  the  author  of  the  conspiracy,  and  that 
Percy  was  his  first  associate ;   that,  from  all  we 
know  of  the  characters  of  the  conspirators,  Catesby 
and  Percy  were  the  most  unlikely  to  have  any 
communications  with  Cecil ;  and  that,  when  the 
first  news  of  the  con^iracy  was  divulged,  they  fled 
into  the  country,  which,  if  they  had  any  claims 
upon  Cecil  for  previous  communications,  it  is  most 
unlikely  they  would  have  done. 

Besides, — ^from  some  documents  published  by  the 
late  Dr.  Nash  in  his  History  of  Worcestershire  *,  it 
appears  probable,  that  the  commuiiication  to  lord 
^  Mcmteagle  was  made,  not  by  Tresham,  as  some,  or 
by  Percy,  as  others  have  suspected,  but  by  Mary 
the  wife  of  Mr.  Thomas  Abingdon  of  Henlip  in 
Worcestershire;  she  was  a  sister  of  lord  Mont- 
^  Th«y  are  inBerted  in  the  Appendix,  Note  III. 
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etifl^  Mod  Mr.  ^baigdon  her  husljam},  who  Yvsd 
taisai  an  active  psrt  in  the  couqiifacj,  mkl  inwbofle 
bMue  at  Henlip,  Gamett  «tid  Oldcom  were  eoo^ 
sealed,  was  parcUmed  at  her  interoeasioiu 

It  has  abo  beat  obaerved  in  confinaatioii  of  the 
SMspicions  suggested  raqpectisg  Cecil's  early  privity 
te  the  conspiracy,  that  he  iqipears  from  his  am 
admisBicn  to  have  known  of  it  befoie  the  letter  ¥rag 
aent  to  lord  Monteagle.  This  is  certainly  true ; 
bat  Aurdy  wisdom  and  sound  policy  required,  Hmt^ 
befere  he  n»de  the  plot  puUic,  particularly  as  no 
oisdbief  eould  arise  from  his  keeping  it  asecret,  he 
akoaU  discover  all  the  actors  in  it,  and  every  perscm 
who  aught  he  reasonably  suspected,  from  the  dr- 
cumstances  to  which  the  eventnught  lead*  of  evil 
sM^against  the  state.  Had  the  late  Catonstreet 
conspiracy  come  sooner  to  the  knowle^  of  his 
mi^eky's  minister^  would  they  or  ought  they  jiot 
to  haac  k^  it  secret  until  they  had  discovered,  aa 
fiur  as  posnUe,  all  the  conspirators,  and  all  their 
aeeompHces  and  connections  ? 

To  this  mast  be  added,  the  total  want  of  every 
kind  of  positive  evidence  to  fix  the  chaige  upon 
Cecil :  we  do  not  find  the  shg^itest  intimation,  in 
die  examination  of  any  pararm  engaged  in  thecon- 
apiracy,  that  he  or  any  other  p^ son,  was  ih'awn  into 
it  by  the  artifices  of  Cecil. 

XLVU  5. 

Vol  I.  c.  24.  s.  a.  p.  295. 

Inquify  whether  the  GanpmoderPkt  canjwftly  ie  charged 
mthegeneraKmfyeftheOaholks. 
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CHAP.   XLYU. 
VoL  I.  c.  25.  p.  303. 

THE  OATH   OF  ALLEGIANeC  FRAMED   BT  JAMES 
THE   FIRST* 

XLVII.    1. 

Vol  I.  c.  25.  ^.  1.  />•  304. 
The  Motives  qfJiones  thejirst  in  framing  tite  OatA. 

XLVII.  2. 

Vol.  I.  C.  25.  S.  2.  p.  311. 

The  Oath  of  Allegiance  framed  by  James  the  first. 

XLVII.  3. 
VoL  I.  c.  25.  5.  3.  p.  313. 

The  Briefs  of  Paul  the  fifth  against  the  Oath  of 
Allegiance. 


CHAP.   XLVni. 


THE  CONTROVERST  RESPECTmC  THE  LAWFULNESS 
OF  The  OATH. 

To  all,,  who  «re  interarted,  either  in  the  history 
of  the  times,  to  whieh  these  pages  relate,  or  in  the 
historjr  of  the  pretensions  of  the  popes  to  temporal 
power,  tins  controversy  is  of  singular  importance. 
This^  however^  is  not  the  place  for  detailing  its 
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particulars:  the  combatants,  who  principally  duk 
tinguished  themselves  in  it,  were  cardinal  Bellar- 
mine,  and  father  Preston,  an  English  benedictine 
monk,  who  assumed,  in  this  controversy,  the  sur- 
name of  Widdrington.  Each  wrote  as  a  scholar  and 
a  gentleman.  The  objections  to  the  oath  were  nu- 
merous ;  but,  as  we  have  already  said,  and  must 
repeat  in  this  place,  the  car  do  causae^  the  hinge,  on 
which  the  merits  of  the  case  principally  rested,  was 
the  lawfulness  of  the  absolute  denial,  expressed  in 
the  oath,  of  the  pope's  divine  right  to  the  power  of 
deposing  sovereigns  from  their  kingdoms  for  heresy. 
This  is  placed  beyond  controversy  by  a  letter  from 
father  Wilford  to  father  Leander*,  who,  at  the 
time,  when  it  was  written,  was  employed  in  framing 
such  an  oath  of  allegiance  as  should  satisfy  both 
the  British  government  and  the  English  catholics. 
'*  Look  over  the  oath  which  usually  is  exhibited  to 
^*  catholics  in  Ireland,  examine  other  forms  of  oath 
*^  in  catholic  countries,  add  to  them,  augment  them, 
^*  and  endeavour  to  form  them  in  that  kind  and 
**  those  words,  which  may  content  and  secure  his 
*^  majesty,  as  is  most  just  and  reasonable  to  be  done, 
"  yet  take  heed  of  meddling  with  the  deponibility 
"  of  princes  ;  for  that  article  will  never  pass  here. 
"  If  this  point  of  the  oath  could  be  helped,  and  this 
**  petra  scandali  taken  away,  and  the  catholics  freed 
^^from  it,  how  many  thousand  of  benedictions 
**  would  the  catholics  heap  upon  his  majesty.'' 
To  this  objection  to  the  oath  we  shall  af);^wards, 

*  Dated  Rome,  May  g,  1G35.    Clarendon*?  State  Papers, 
vol.  L  p.  272, 
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advert ;  some  other  of  the  objections  to  it  must  now 
seem  very  extraordinary.  Two  of  this  description 
are  mentioned  by  Dr.  Bishop,  as  those,  which  prin- 
cipally deterred  him  from  taking  this  oath.  In  ft 
manuscript,  with  an  extract  of  which  the  writer  has 
been  favoured,  the  doctor  writes  that  "he  had 
"  been  taken,  on  the  day  before,  to  the  archbishop 
*^  of  Canterbury,  to  express  to  his  grace  his  opinion 
**  upon  the  lawfulness  of  the  oath  :-S*  I  told  him, 
^*  says  Dr.  Bishop,  that  after  most  diligent  exami- 
**  nation  of  it,  there  appeared  to  me  many  reasons 
**  why  I  should  not  take  it:  ist,  I  objected  to  the 
**  clause,  which  expresses  that  princes  cannot  be 
**  deposed  by  the  pope :  now,  the  word  *  princes,' 
"  standing  singly,  means  ^  all  *  princes,  which  can- 
"  not  be  sworn  to  by  me,  as  I  am  not  ignorant  that 
"  some  princes  in  Italy  hold  their  principalities 
"  from  the  pope,  and  may  therefore  be  deprived  of 
'*  them  by  him,  for  just  causes,     adly,  In  the  last 

*  article,  it  is  said,  that  neither  the  pope,  nor  any 

*  other  person  can  absolve  the  party  taking  it  from 
-*  the  oath ;  which  I  said  I  could  not  affirm  upon 
"  oath ;  for,  (to  say  nothing  of  his  holiness),  the 
"  king,  to  whom  the  oath  is  taken,  may  unques- 
"  tionably  absolve  me  from  it.  The  archbishop  of 
**  Canterbury  aipied  in  his  usual  manner,  against 
^*  my  objections :  he  said  that  the  framers  of  the  oath 
^*  had  not  the  intention,  which  I  ascribed  to  them  ; 
"  and  that  the  words  bore  another  meaning :  I  an- 
"  swered,  that  there  was  a  clause  in  the  oath,  which 
"  said,  that  the  words  were  to  be  taken  in  their 
"  plain  and  obvious  meaning,  and  not  otherwise ; 
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<<  wherefore  no  person^  wk>  took  the  oath,  coidd 
<^  rely  upon  any  <^r  interpretation  of  the  words.' '' 
Jt  18  wonderful  that  such  objections  to  theoath 
could  be  gravely  urged:  the  word  '^  princes^'* 
oo«ld  only  mean  princes,  civilly  indq^dent  of  the 
pope  I  the  word  ^*  absolve/'  could  not  be  meant 
to  indude  the  absolution  of  those,  who  were  en- 
titled to  the  performance  of  the  obligation,  and  to 
whom,  therefi^re,  it  must  always  be  competent  to 
absolve  from  that  obligation.  It  is  observable  that 
the  oath  prescribed  to  the  English  roman-catholic^ 
by  the  act  of  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  late  majesty, 
c(mtains  both  the  positions  to  which  Dr.  Bishop  ob- 
jected : — ^the  catholics  who  take  it,  renounce  upon 
oath  the  opinion,  that  *^  princes,''  excommunici^ 
by  the  pope^  may  be  deposed  |  and  they  declare 
upon  oath,  that  they  canuot  be  absolved  of  it, 
though  the  pope  ^*  or  any  other  person,"  should 
diqieniie  with  it. 

But,— whatever  may  be  the  thought  of  the  ground- 
lessneas  of  the  objections  to  the  oath, — still,  as  they 
proceeded  from  feelings  of  conscience,  the  refusal 
of  the  oath  did  honour  to  those  who  made  the  ob- 
jection. We  may  say  of  them,  what  we  have  said 
of  the  priests,  who  refused  to  subscribe  to  the  denial 
of  the  pope's  deposing  power,  expressed  in  the  six 
articles,  tendered  to  them,  by  the  ministers  of 
queen  Elisabeth* :— it  was  an  error — a  lamentidble 
error-*-hut  it  wm  a  triumph  of  conscience  over  per- 
secutiom  It  reflected  honour  on  the  whole  catholic 
lH)dy :  the  page  of  history  does  not  produce  higher 
«  Ch.  xxw. «.  9. 
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proof  of  a  general  conviction  of  the  sacred  obliga- 
tion of  an  oath.  When  the  want  of  this  conviction 
is  objected, — (but  what  gentleman  now  objects  it  ?), 
— to  a  catholic,  he  may  confidently  appeal  to  these 
two  ftets,  as  an  miansweraUe  refiutotion  of  tk« 
charge ;  he  may  ask  confidently,  what  stronger  re- 
futation of  such  a  charge,  hath  been,  or  can  be 
produced  ? 


CHAP.   XLIX. 
VoL  I.  c.  27.  p.  342. 


THE  EXAMINATION  OF  MR.  BLACKWELX^,  THE  ARCH- 
PRIEST,  BEFORE  HIS  MAJESTY's  ECCLESIASTICAL 
COMMISSIONERS. 


CHAP.   L. 

Vol.  /.  c.  28.  p.  349. 

ULTERIOR  OCCURRENCES   RESPECTING   THE 
PROTESTATION  OF  AIXSGLANCtU 

L.  1. 

Vol.  I.  c.  28.  s.\.  p.  350. 

The  Petition  of  Eight  Prietts  cofffined  in  Newgate^  to 
Paul  the  fifths  for  an  Explanation  of  the  Brieft. 
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L.  2. 

Vol  I.  C.  28.  S.  2.  p.  351. 

|.  Opinion  o^  several  Doctort  of  the  Swion^e^  in  favour  of 
the  Oath. — Sentiments  <^'Bossuet  respecting  it. 

L.  3. 

Vol.  I.  c.  28.  s.  3.  p.  356. 

Final  Division  of  Opinion  on  the  Oath. 

L.  4* 
Fbl.  I.  c.  28.  s.  4.  p.  358. 

CompleteRejection^  (now  adopted  by  the  Universal  Catholic 
Church)  f — of  the  Pope's  Deposing  Power, in  the  Declara- 
tion of  the  GalUcan  Churdi^  in  1683. 


CHAP.    LI. 


DECLINE   OF   THE   PARTY   OF   THE   BHGLISH 
FUGITIVES  IN   SPAIN. 

1612. 

The  correspondence,  in  Winwoed's  Memoriais, 
of  sir  Charles  Comwallis,  the  resident  minister  of 
king  James  at  Madrid,  with  the  earl  of  Salisbury, 
contains  much  curious  information  respecring  the 
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state  and  dispositions  of  the  faiglish  iiigitiTes  in 
Spain,  during  the  first  years  of  the  reign  of  that 
monardi.  Immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
peace  between  him  and  Spain,  the  fugitives  shewed 
a  strcmg  wish  to  return  to  their  native  soil.  *^  The 
"Jesuits,**  says  the  resident*,  **  would  be  well  con- 
/'  tented  to  be  inclosed  within  any  walls  of  £ngland, 
**  so  they  might  enjoy  the  air  of  their  native 
**  country,cr— In  like  mind,  (so  far  as  words  may  find 
*<  belief),  I  find  most  of  the  other  pensioners  and 
'*  feuditaries  to  the  king  of  Spain ;  neither  do  any 
"  pn^ess  more  obedience  and  love  to  the  king  my 
<<  master  and  his  estate  than  the  Jesuits  themselves; 
"  yet  with  retaining  the  condition  of  their  pro- 
'^  fession,  which  is  to  go  for  England,  when  their 
'^  superior  shall  command  them/^ 

The  countenance,  which  Spain  gave  to  the 
fugitives,  displeased  tibe  resident :  he  frequently 
remonstrated  against  it,  without  eflfect ;  he  men- 
tions  some  interesting  conversations  which  he  had, 
with  father  Creswell,  and  with  the  duke  of  Lerma 
the  prime  minister  of  Philip  III  f.  Creswell  was 
left  at  Madrid  by  Persons  to  manage  the  concerns 
of  the  English  Jesuits  in  Spain,  when  he  quitted  that 
Gounlay :  the  resident  describes  him  as  desirous  of 
Gcmciliating  those,  whom  Persons's  turbulence  had 
alienated :{:;  as  wishing  "to  take  hdd  of  the  advan- 
"  tage  of  the  time,  and  build  the  foundation  of  his 
"  greatness  in  {maching  and  persuadmg  of  obe- 
"  dience  and  traip^rance,  and  becoming  a  means  to 
•  Vol.  ii.  p.  7fl,  97.         t  Ibid.  p.  «26.  t  Ibid. 

VOL.  III.  B  B 
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^  odmbinethe  two  great  monfttdis  of  Great  Britifai 
«  Aid  Spain/' 

Creswell,  howeyet,  was  viewed  by  Jamee  and 

Im  mimslers  with  so  evil  an  eye,  tiutt  they  directed 

their  rendent  to  hold  no  corrsifKRidence  wiAl  him. 

9tiU,  the  resident  for  the  porpoie  of  prometing 

disunion  among  the  fiigitives^  and,  as  he  terms  it ''^, 

**  to  dive  into  their  devices,  and  because  no  door 

**  either  of  the  king,  the  didteff  or  seoretioy  was 

**  shut  against  him,''  continued  to  communicate 

iffith  Creswell :    but  the  injunctiotas  which  th^ 

resident  had  rec^ved  not  to  communicate  with  him, 

came  to  Creswell's  knowledge,  and  gave  him  great 

oAhnce :   he  caused  the  resident  to  be  informed, 

that  **  his  majesty  had  lately  given  a  kind  of  tole* 

**  ration  to  the  catholies  in  Ireland^  and  that,  until 

-*<  he  should  do  the  like  in  Englimd,  he  would 

**  labour  in  vain  either  in  working  alliance,  or  in 

*^  endeavouring  to  continue  the  peace  in  Spain : 

^  whereas  they  so  much  sjbhonred  the  king  and  hib 

'*  manner  of  government  in  religion,  as  they  woUM 

'*  sooner  bestow  their  dai^titer  upon  a  son  of  l4k 

^  Tuik^  or  upon  the  king  of  Mkhx)oco,  than  upon 

^  ilie  prince  of  England."   He  sat^  iboreover,  that 

**  the  arehpriest  in  Bngland  had  of  lab  tdken  the 

**  new  oath:};,  that  therein  he  had  done  a  thing 

^*  both  evil  and  well  i  ^vil,  tb  hsfve  assented  ti^  a 

'*  thfa^  so  contrary  to  his  pmfesfiMti  and  di^t^gafoiy 

^  to  l^e  ehurch ;   wetl,  in  declaring  himself  so 

^*  ptoillly,  to  whereby  he  had  put  H  kihd  of  neceteity 

•  Vol.  ii.  p.  226.  f  Of  LeHtoS. 

%  See  the  preceding  chapter. 
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^'*  dQ  the  peoj^  to  declare  both  against  hhnaelf  and 
^  tbe  king  hteiself,  who  however  he  or  hiir  mttjesty^ 
*'  ministers  esteemed  of  him,  yet  was  in  r^t  mi 
*^  tMth  none  othei"  than  an  officer,  and  removable 
*^  at  the  pleasure  of  a  superior  power  wheresoever 
**  he  shonld  either  tyrannise  or  abuse  his  office*/* 
The  resident  expresses  great  indignation  at  this 
arrogatnt  language :  if  Creswell  really  used  it,  (and 
k  is  the  subject  of  two  letters  from  the  resident  to 
Che  eari  of  S^bury),  Creswell  deserved  all  the 
ind^nation,  which  it  excited.  The  resident  after- 
wards came  to  an  open  rupture  with  Creswell : — 
he  describes  Creswell  as  a  vain-glorious  man,  and 
says  ••  he  piayed  on  Creswell's  vain-glory  to  discover 
his  secrets  t.** 

In  a  subsequent  letter  j;  the  resident  gives  an 
wtMst  of  a  very  curious  conversation  between  him 

•  Vol,  ii.  p.  344-345. 

f  *^  Ctfeswell  became  a  man  of  great  authority  among  those 
^  ftf  his  ovder,  being  suedettively  rector  of  the  En^h  eol- 
^  Iflges  at  Rome  and  YalladoHd ;  and  vice-prefect  of  the 
«  musion  in  Spain  and  Flanders.  As  he  had  a  head  well 
«  turned  for  business,  so  he  sometimes  employed  it  in  politics  ; 
***  Ibid,  in  imitation  of  fkther  Persons,  by  corresponding  with 
.^  jtatewneil  and  princes,  gave  a  handle  to  his  enemies  to  mis- 
**  rtyresaJBt  hii  hdmiass  upon  setersl  occasums.  Philip  H. 
'^  and  III.  of  Spain  appear  to  have  had  a  particular  respect  for 
•*  hhn ;  though  I  cannot  find*  the  interest,  he  had  with  diea, 
**  was  made  use  of  any  further,  than  to  promote  the  cause  of 
<*  hig  ottler  and  religiim:  If  he  was  charged  with  being  too 
.^  Umf  in  otbsr  wsMam,  it  qppesred  not  by  any  evert  act. 
<' Worn  aut  wifthi^ aad labour,  towifdi the httter  end sf  hb 
**  days,  he  was  made  superior  of  a  small  community  of  liis 
«<  order  in  Gaunt,  where  he  died  about  i6s3«" 

t  Page  46s. 
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«nd  tbe  duke  of  Lemu.     The  latter  ezpresBed  m 

wmefit  wish  to  e£fect  a  reconciliation  between  the 

pqpe  and  the  British  monaveh :  **  Would  the  British 

.*<  sumarch,''  he  asked,  '*  be  contented  to  hold  any 

."  correspondence  with  the  pope  ?**  "  I  answered'* 

writes  the  resident,  **  that  therein  having  neither 

*<  commission  nor  so  much  as  any  the  least  under- 

*'  standing  of  his  majesty's  mind  in  that  ease, 

**  I  could  not  resolve  him :  but  said  that  I  verily 

/'  thought,  that  in  matters  civil,  his  migesty,  (sus- 

<<  picions  being  once  taken  away),  would  not  deny 

/*  to  correspond  with  him,  as  with  other  temporal 

•*  princes/' 

Some  further  steps  were  taken  towards  the  work 
of  reconciliation :  but  the  whole  went  off  in  a  man- 
ner, at  which  the  reader  must  smile  *•  In  a  former 
duster,  we  have  mentioned  the  work  of  king  James 
called  his  Apology  and  Praemonition :  by  his  majesty's 
desire,  the  resident  requested  leave  to  present  it  to 
the  Spanish  monarch  :  the  duke  of  Lerma,  **  with 
<<  a  great  sigh  wished,  that  the  rare  and  cdngidar 
'*  talents  of  his  Britannic  majesty,  whereof  aU  the 
'*  world  took  so  great  a  notice,  had  been  employed 
<<  upon  a  better^  a  more  sound  and  pleasing  suli^ect : 
^'  but  he  marvelled  much,  that  to  his  mi^esty  it 
^^  should  not  be  understood,  that  the  king  of  Spain 
**  was  so  entire  and  sincere  in  his  faith  and  obe- 
<<  dience  to  the  church  of  Rome,  irons  whom  it  wis 
<<  upon  pain  of  excommunication  directly  forbidden 
**  receipt  or  reading  of  any  books  of  sudb  a  nature, 

♦  Vol.  iu.  p.  66. 
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''  as  is  sftid  to  be  that  of  his  Britaimic  majesty,  as 
^*  there  could  not  be  so  much  as  a  concert  that 
"  he  would  by  any  means  be  drawn  to  receive  it/' 
"  To  this  the  resident  replied  at  length :  ^finally, 
he  observed  to  the  duke  that,  *^  no  work  could 
''  be  more  glorious  to  the  king  of  Spain,  whom 
*' Grod  had  made  so  mighty  a  king,  (and  a  king 
^^  Messed  with  the  government  of  so  lai^  a  part 
'^  c{  the  world),  as  to  putting  his  royal  hand 
**  to  the  clipping  of  those  overgrown  feathers  of 
**  the  see  of  Rcmie ;  the  mistake  whereof  had  drawn 
''  so  hffge  a  portion  of  Christendom  from  it.  I  added 
**  hereunto,''  continued  the  resident,  *^  the  example 
"  of  the  French  king  and  of  the  seigniory  of  Venice, 
'*  who  had  both  received  the  book,  without  fear  or 
*'  scHipIe.  The  duke  having  given  me  leave  to  say 
*'  dius  much,  replied,  that  the  king,  in  his  religion 
^<  and  obedience  to  the  see  of  Rome,  (which  all  his 
**  ancestors  had  theretofore  held  and  professed),  was 
**  so  immoveably  fixed  and  determined,  as  he  held 
**  it  not  fit  to  call  it  in  question  or  dispute  ;  and 
"  therefore  he  never  would  receive  much  less  give 
^*  reading  to  any  book  containing  matter  derogatory 
"  either  to  the  one  or  the  other." 

It  appears  by  the  correspondence,  which  we  have 
mentioned,  that  the  fugitives  quarrelled  among 
themselves;  that  every  day  their  party  became 
weaker;  and  that,  it  had  dvrindled  to  nothing  before 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  James.  A  few  English,  and 
several  Irish  families  remained  in  Spain ;  some  of 
these  and  their  descendants  obtained  both  civil  and 
military  offices  of  distinction ;  others  were  sue. 
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cesfl&Uy  engiBged  in  oomneree.  All  the  coEeges 
established  in  Spaia  by  father  Persons  have  con* 
tinaedto  the  present  t^ne,  but,  pa#sed»  <m  the  dis- 
aolotien  of  the  society  of  Jems,  iiDbD4iAerhaQd0. 

A  remaikable  circumstance  preaents  itaelf  in  thift 
phce  for  notice.  The  j^wnish  nation,  has  always 
singulady  regained  the  Irish.  Tina  has  been  attri^ 
butedy  l^  some,  to  the  supposed  Mfleaiao  desoait 
of  the  latter;  by  others,  to  the  emigimtions  from 
Ireland  to  Spun  in  consequence  of  the  dreadful 
peraecuticms  and  confiacations,  which  took  place 
during  the  reigns  of  James  I,  and  the  fint  two 
Charles';  and  afterwards  both  during  the  usurpa- 
tion, and  at  the  revdiution  in  ^688.  The  greater  part 
of  these  emigrant3  settled  in  Gallioia,  and,  till  the 
recent  alteration  of  the  Spanish  con^itutioOt  all  the 
J^^idx,  who  settled  in  Umt  province^  were  nmioed  as 
pubjects  bom  within  its  territcny.  In  every  other 
part  of  Spain,  they  were  allowed  extenstr e  pri- 
vileges, and  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life,  met 
with  particular  favour  *. 

^  Some  fbrther  particulars  of  the  Spanish  partj  occur  id 
Dr.  Birch'i  *'  Historical  View  of  the  Negotiations  between 
«  the  Courts  of  England,  France  and  Brussels,''  Svo.  1749, — 
an  interesting  publication,  now  beooioe  very  scarce,  (p.  299  to 
357).  He  shews  that  a  regiinent  of  English,  chiefly  catholics, 
in  the  Spanish  pay,  were  stationed  in  the  Low  Countries,  and 
intimates  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  archduke  to  send  the 
fegiinsntint#iEngl«id,  imBiediately  c^nrn  the  execution  of  the 
gunpowder  plot ;  but  Dr.  Bindi  brings^no  evidence  that  con- 
nects the  regimei^  with  the  plot.  He  mentioi^  that  fiitbor 
Owen  and  father  Baldwin,  two  Jesuits,  w^e  suspected  of 
being  privy  to  the  plot,  and  that  king  James  required  them  to 
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be  delivered  up  to  him ;  ofiering  at  the  fame  time,,  that  **  thej 
^^  should  be  questioned  for  nothii^,  except  the  part  which 
'*  thej  were  accused  of  having  taken  in  the  plot ;  that  they  , 
*•  should  tiot  be  tortved,"  and  ttiat  'Vthe  Spanish  ambassador 
**  should  be  praseot  at  their  examination  and  txial/'  This  was 
r«fused ;  but  both  Jesuits  were  imprisoned ;  and  an  offer  made 
to  James,  that  they  should  be  interrogated  in  prison,  and  their 
papers  examined  by  commissioners  of  his  nomination  :  this  he 
refused.  The  two  Jesuits  were  afterwards  released :  and  father 
Owen  succeeded  fiilher  Persons,  in  the  rectorriiip  of  the  Englah 
coU^je  at  Borne,  and  the  prefecturate  of  the  jemits  in  the 
EngUsb  mission ; — ^but,  in  1610,  father  Baldwin  was  seized,  u 
he  was  passing  through  the  Palatinate,  and  delivered  to  sir 
Halph  Winwood,  who  procured  him  to  be  sent  to  England. 
Great  discoveries  were  expected,  but  nothing  appeared 
against  him,  and  he  was  never  brought  to  trial.  He  was 
however  kfi|^  in  prison  till  November  161s,  when  he  iras  ex- 
changed for  Mr.  Mole,  lord  Rosse's  tutor,  who  was  at  that 
time  a  prisoner  in  the  inquisition  at  Rome. — (See  in  addition 
to  the  pages  cited  from  Birch's  Negotiations,  Winwood's 
Memoriab,  vol.  nl.  p.  310,  311,  407 ;  andDodd's  Hist.  vol.  ii. 
P*  30d^^7«-^Nothing  ever  appeared  agsiaat  either  of  the 
fathers. 

Birch  has  added,  at  the  end  of  the  Memoirs,  a  *'  Relation 
«  of  the  State  of  France,  in  the  Reign  of  Henry  IV.  by 
^'  sir  George  Carew,"—  a  very  curious  and  important  docu- 
ment,«-wfaicfa,  even  now,  deserves  to  be  read  and  meditated. 
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CHAP.    UL 

GENSEAL  VIEW  OF  THB  LAWS  PASSED  AOAIKliT  tHE 
catholics; — IK  THE  EE1GK8  OF  ELIZABETH 
AND  JAMES. — DEATH  OF  JAMES. 

1625. 

The  laws,  which  were  passed  by  the  hrt  monaidi 
of  the  house  of  Tudor  and  the  first  of  the  house  of 
Stuart,  against  the  English  catholic  sulgects  for 

heir  religious  principles  and  the  exercise  of  thdr 
religion,  were  irnKX>ncileable  with  every  principle  of 

ustice  and  humanity.  We  shall  now  presaiit  the 
reader'with  a  succinct  view  of  th^  general  eflfeet 
and  operation. 

1.  From  the  planting  of  Christianity  in  our 
idand,  till  the  in£uit  reign  of  Edward  vj.  the  nuuiS 
was  the  solemn  service,  at  which  the  eathoUcs  of 
England,  as  their  brethren  throughout  the  world, 
assembled,  to  express  their  adoration  of  the  Deity, 
to  commemorate  the  death  and  passion  of  his  Son, 
to  thank  him  for  his  Uessings,  and  to  implore  his 
protection  and  fiivour,  on  themselves  and  their 
neighbours.  It  was  restored  by  queen  Mary; 
*^  We,''  it  is  said  in  the  statute,  which  passed  for 
that  purpose,  ^i  found  it  in  the  church  of  England, 
left  to  us  by  the  authority  of  the  catholic  church. '^ 
It  was  proscribed,  and  another  service  substituted 
in  its  stead  by  Elisabeth,  and  by  a  law  passed  in 
her  reign,  a  priest  who  should  say  or  sing  mass, 
was  to  forfeit  two  hundred  marks,  and  suflfer  im* 
prisonment  for  twelve  months ;  the  hearer  was  to 
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forfeit  one  hundred  marks,  and  to  be  imprisoned  for 
six  months. 

3.  A  person  who  reftised  to  assist  at  the  chureh 
service,  devised  in  the  reign  of  Edward  Vf,  and 
established  by  the  act  of  uniformity,  which,  what- 
ever might  be  its  merit,  was  certainly,  (as  it  is 
termed  in  the  statute  of  queen  Mary),  ^*  a  new 
thing,''  was  denominated  in  the  law  a  rectssant, 
he  was  to  forfeit  twelve  pence  for  each  Sunday's  ab- 
sence ;  was  to  be  presented  by  the  churchwardens 
to  the  ecclesiastical  court,  and  there  excommuni- 
cated: the  excommunication  was  to  be  certified 
into  chancery,  the  writ  de  excommunicato  capiendo 
was  to  be  issued  against  him  ;  this  authorize  the 
sheriff  to  break  open  his  house,  to  attach  and  im^ 
prison  him,  or  to  present  him  at  the  next  assisses  ; 
an  indictment  was  then  to  be  fraafied,  to  which  no 
plea,  but  the  general  issue,  or  conformity,  was  to 
be  admitted. 

If  the  indictment  was  found  by  the  jury,  a  pro* 
clamation  was  to  be  made,  that  the  recusant  shouM 
•urrender  himself  to  the  sheriff;  if  he  did  not  ap« 
pear,  or  confess  the  indictment,  or  if  the  jury  found 
it  against  him,  he  was  denominated  a  recusant  con- 
vict ;  his  conviction  was  to  be  certified  into  the  ex- 
checjuer ;  if  he  had  not  paid  the  forfeitures  which 
he  had  incurred,  process  was  to  be  awarded  for 
levying  them  from  his  lands,  goods  and  chattels. 

3.  Having  thus  become  a  recusant  cowvkt^  he  wAi 
knmediately  to  pay  down  the  sum  of  20  /.  and,  froni 
this  time,  was  to  pay  20  /.  a  month,  and  be  bound 
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wth  suScient  sarettes  for  bis  good  behaviour;  if 
he  could  not  pay  it,  he  was  to  forfeit  all  his  good^i 
and,  during  his  recusancy,  two  parts  of  his  lands: 
if  afterwards  the  profits  of  the  two  partaof  his  fawub 
exceeded  the  20  /•  monthly,  the  Idng  was  to  chooa? 
which  he  would  have,  the  ao  /,  or  the  two  parts. 

4.  These  penalties  were  accompanied  by  a  long 
train  of  disabilities.  The  popish  recusant  convict 
was  to  make  no  presentations,  or  collation,  to  any 
advowson,  prebends,  or  hospital,  either  of  the  gift 
or  foundation  of  himself,  or  his  ancestors  :  he  vm 
not  to  be  an  executor,  administrator,  or  guardian ; 
nor  jNTactise  in  the  common  law,  the  civil  law,  the 
canon  law,  or  physic  :  he  was  not  to  be  a  judge, 
steward,  or  minister  of  courts,  or  a  school-master, 
or  hold  any  office  of  public  charge,  or  any  office 
of  arms  in  a  ship,  a  castle  or  fortress :  his  armour 
was  to  be  taken  from  him,  yet  he  was  to  be  chai^- 
able,  as  his  majesty's  other  subjects,  with  finding 
the  usual  quota  of  armour.  He  was  to  be  confined 
within  five  miles  of  his  dwelling ;  and  if,  without 
special  licence,  he  passed  those  bounds,  he  was  to 
forfeit  all  his  goods,  and  all  his  copyhold  lands 
might  be  seized:  he  was  not  to  come  into  the 
court  of  the  king  or  prince,  or  into  the  city  of 
London,  if  he  had  any  dwelling  elsewhere,  under 
the  penalty  of  100  h  Finally,  he  was  to  be  consi- 
dered as  excommunicated,  in  all  personal  actions, 
and  therefore,  (which  is  a  necessary  consequence  of 
excommunication^ — ^be  could  not  either  maintain 
or  defend  a  persom^l  action  or  suit. 
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5*  The  oSsnce  of  the  pofkh  leeusant  ooiiyicty 
was  drfiadfuUy  visited  on  his  mfe. 

If  they  married  accocdiiig  to  the  catholic  rite,  h* 
was  to  fwfeit  100 /. ;  if  she  were  convicted  of  recu- 
sancy, he  forfeited  i  o  /*  monthly  for  her,  or  one 
third  part  out  of  his  own  remaining  third  part  of  his 
pioperty ;  if  she  survived,  she  was  disabled  to  be  his 
executrix  or  administratrix  ;  she  was  to  forfeit  two 
ports  of  her  jointure,  ortwo  of  her  dower;  she  might, 
during  the  marriage,  be  taken  from  her  hudband 
by  a  justice  of  peace,  and  confined  in  h^  house. 
Though  the  husbwd  conformed,  he  was  to  pay  lo  /• 
monthly  for  his  rec^usant  wifo,  and  was  disabled, 
during  her  recusancy,  from  bidding  any  public 
office  in  the  community. 

If  she  was  convicted  of  being  a  popish  recusant, 
then,  if  she  was  a  baroness,  she  might  be  ccnnmitted 
to  prison  by  one  of  the  privy  council,  or  the  biahop 
of  the  diocese;  and  if  she  were  under  that  rank, 
she  might  be  committed  to  prison  by  two  justices 
of  the  peace,  and  remain  there,  till  she  conformed, 
unlesB  her  husband  should  pay  to  the  king  lo/.  a 
mondi,  or  the  third  part  of  her  lands,  so  Long  as  she 
continued  a  recusant  and  out  (^prison. 

6.  The  same  persecuting  spirit  appears  in  the 
le^ative  provision  respecting  his  children. 

If  he  christened  them  after  the  catholic  rite^  he 
forfmted  lOo/. — At  niae  years  of  age  his  children 
nyjght  be  presented,  and  at  sixteen  indicted  for  re-^ 
cusancy;  at  sixteen,  the  oath  of  supremacy  might  be 
tendered  to  them.  If,  to  educate  his  children  at 
home,  he  kept  a  schoolmaster,  he  forfeited  for  every 
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day  40#. ;  if  he  sent  them  abroad,  he  forfeited  lOoL; 
and  the  child  was  disaUed  from  takii^  lands  by 
dtaoent  or  porchase,  untfl  he  conformed. 

7*  The  same  spirit  extended  also  to  his  JHends 
and  servants^*— if  he  haiboured,  maintained,  or 
relieved  any  recusant  servant,  scgonmer  or  stranger, 
his  father  and  mother  excepted,  he  forfeited  fbr 
erery  month,  loL 

This  act  had  a  dreadful  operation. — *^  Many 
**  serviceable  men  and  women,"  says  a  contempo- 
rary writer,  now  before  me,  *^  became,  in  conse- 
^*  quenoe  of  it,  absolutely  destitute  of  succour,  and 
^  were  oUiged,  in  order  to  obtain  em^oyment  and 
'^  food,  to  travel  beyond  the  five  miles,  within  which 
*'  the  law  confined  them,  under  the  severe  penal- 
**  ties,  which  have  been  m^itioned.  If  they  had 
^'  not  the  means  of  paying  the  forfeitures,  thus  in* 
**  curred,  the  law  enjoined  them  to  abjure  the 
'*  realm  ;  if  they  refused,  or,  if  having  abjured  it 
'*  they  returned  afterwards  to  it  without  licence, 
"  they  were  to  be  adjudged  felons." 

8.  The  recusants  also  were  liable  to  all  the 
severities  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  They  might 
be  summoned,  by  the  ecclesiastical  judges,  at  their 
pleasure :  if  they  attended,  they  might  be  fined  at 
discretion ;  if  they  did  not  attend,  they  were  ex- 
communicated. Attending  or  not,  warrants  were 
generally  sent  to  seairh  and  seize  their  rdigious 
books,  chalices,  and  every  ardde,  which  served 
for  use  or  ornament,  in  their  r^gious  worship : 
the  search  was  generally  made  mth  unfeeling 
contumely. 
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.  g*By  several  acts^  some  of  which  were  apleaaiiigy 
aome  a  necesiary  attentu^  to  hia  religion^  a  catholic 
was  subject  to  a  pnemunire : — a%  i«  Hie  receipt 
ef  an  agnus  dei»  a  crucifix,  beads  or  pious  medals  : 
fi.  Aiding,  abetting,  taking  or  giving  absolution  by 
s  huU  from  the  pope :  3.  Concealing  an  offer  made 
to  hkn  of  such  a  bull :  4.  S^ddnig  relief  to  priest^ 
beyond  seas:  5.  Maintaining  the  pope's  jurisdic- 
tion ;  and  6.  The  first  refusal  of  the  oath  of  supre^ 
mucy. 

10.  By  three  acts,  the  catholics  incurred  the 
penalties  oifehmy :  i  •  Receivii^  a  priest ;  2.  Re- 
turaang  from  banishment ;  3.  Departing  from  the 
realm  without  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance. 

11.  For  the  <^ression  of  the  catholics  five  new 
treasons  were  invented :  i«  The  second  reAisal  of 
the  oath  of  supremacy ;  2.  Maintaining,  a  secoiid 
tune,  the  pope's  spiritual  authority  or  jurisdiction ; 
.3.  Giving  or  receiving  absolution  {tool  the  see  id 
Rome ;  4.  Reconciliation  or  persuasion  to  the  ca- 
tholic religion ;  5.  Receiving  holy  orders  beyond 
itbe  seas. 

12.  Finally,— the  law  pursued  them  even  to  the 
^woe  :  if  a  recusant  convict,  man  or  wimian,  not 
being  excommunicated,  was  buried,  in  any  dther 
|daoe  than  in  the  church,  the  executors  of  the  penon 
sprbiuied  were  to  forfeit  20  /.  . 

13.  It  diould  be  observed,  that  the  catholics  were 
ittl^ect,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  protestant  dia^ 
sw^ersy  to  the  proceedings  of  ihe  high  comrmwm : 
Jbow  qf|>ressive  these  wite,  and  how  severely  the 
pnotestant  dissenters  suffered    under  them,   w31 
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n^pear  in  a  fiiture  part  of  this  work }  hut,  as  the 
Mtholies  were  much  more  odious  to  the  queen  aeud 
her  ministers,  than  the  protestants,  there  is  greit 
reason  to  believe,  that  they  suffered  much  more 
ieverely  under  them. 

'  14.  Add  to  this, — that,  even  when  the  kws  which 
hare  been  mentioned  were  not  ^cttd  upon,  they 
had  a  silent  but  most  bitter  operation :  they  tended 
to  make  every  catholic  an  object  of  odium,  to  lessen 
his  few  remauodng  comforts,  and  to  abridge  his  few 
remaining  rights.  When  they  were  withheld  or 
contested,  if  the  catholic  complained,  or  resisted,  or 
resorted  to  law,  he  was  often  reminded  that  he 
might  be  proceeded  against  for  recusancy. 

15.  We  shall  c<mclude  this  account  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  English  catholics  under  the  penal  codes  of 
Elisabeth  and  James,  by  an  authentic  account  taken 
firom  Dodd*s  Church  History  *  of  the  sufiferings  of 
one  catholic  family  un^r  them ;  it  affinrds  a  strik- 
i«g  view  of  the  general  calamity  qf  the  catholic 
body  during  these  reigns. 

"  Francis  Tregian,  son  of  Thomas  Tr^an  of 
•*  Volvedon  or  Golden,  in  Cornwall,  by  the  eldest 
*^  sister  of  sir  John  Arundel,  was  master  of  a  very 
^'pleiMifol  fOTtune,  remarkable  for  hospitality, 
**  strictly  rel%ious,  and  a  zerious  maintainor  oi  the 
**  faith  of  his  ancestors.  In  the  year  1577,  ^ 
^^  laws  against  recusants,  which,  for  some  time  be- 
^  fore,  were  vigCMrously  pot  in  execution  hi  sevefid 
'<  pirts  of  England,  were  also  enoouiiftg^  in  Corn^ 
'^  wall,  through  the  nudice  of  some  exasperaced 

*Dodd,  vol.il  p.  168. 
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V  ndgbbours ;   who,  one  way  or  other,  were  of- 
<'  fended  id;  Mr.  Tregkn,  and  laid  hold  of  the 
**  opportunity  to  bring  him  under  distress.     Ac- 
^*  oordini^yi  they  informed  against  hhn,  and  a  war- 
*^  rant  was  issued  out  to  seize  him  ;  he  being  then 
^*  only  twenty-height  years  of  age.      Wherefore; 
**  June  8th,  1577,  the  sheriflPof  the  county,  with 
**  eight  or  nine  justices  of  the  peace,  and  above  a 
^>'  hundred  attendants,    well  armed,  entered  his 
**  house,  took  away  by  fcKe^  Mr.  Treg^,  with  his 
<*  cha{4ain^  Cuthbert  Mayne,  bachelor  of  divinity, 
^'  and  seversl  of  his  domestics.     They  were  first 
**  hurried  away  to  Truro,  a  martiet  town  at  five 
'<  miles  distance ;  where  the  bishop  of  Exeter  had 
**  a  seat  and  resided  at  that  time.     It  spearing 
M  upon  examination,  that  Mr.  Tr^an  was  a  recu- 
^  sant,  he  was  obliged  by  the  judges  to  givti  a 
^*  bond  of  2)0002.   for  his  appearance  the  next 
<<  assises.     Some  time  before  the  assisEes,  his  pro- 
^*  secutors,  not  being  prepared  for  a  trial,  contrived 
<<  matten)  so,  that  an  order  came  down,  to  have 
^*  him  brought  before  ike  <}ueen*s  privy  council : 
**  wherelbre,  being  carried  up  io  London,  he  was 
'^kept  under  confinement,  till  the  council  was 
'*  disposed  to  call  him  before  them.     At  his  e)ca- 
•*  ttiination  he  was  charged  witli  recusancy,  with 
**  iem^rtaining  persons  of  a  suspected  character  in 
'*  In*  fkmsly,  and  countenancing  siipenltitious  prac- 
*•  tica^     He  frankly  ^ewneld  the  chai^  of  reeu- 
'<  sancy  ^,  bnl;  ^at  the  sAtoe  time  assured  the  co«neil, 
*'  iHm  he  did  net  tk^tit  \AmMfH  fh>m  ^e  protestaiit 
••  chnreh  ow  bf  any  evil  affection  to  the  qucien,  or 
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"  government ;  but  entirely  from  a  princi[^  of 
'*  oonacienoe.  At  the  l»eaktng-up  of  Ae  sitting, 
**  sir  Francis  Walsingbam  told  him,  he  was  not  to 
**  be  discharged  as  yet,  for  other  informations  were 
*'  expected  against  him,  out  of  the  country.  How- 
'^  ever,  he  was  civilly  treated ;  especially  by  the 
*'  earl  of  Essex,  who  invited  him  to  dinner,  and 
**  gave  him  such  advice,  as  he  thoi^ht  friendly,  and 
**  seasonable :  which  vfas,  to  ajqpear  once  at  church; 
**  with  an  assurance,  Uiat  all  further  prosecution 
««  should  be  stopped ;  Mr.  Mayne  and  his  domestics 
«  should  be  released ;  and  no  doubt,  but  he  would 
**  be  very  much  in  the  queen's  favour.  Mr.  Tregian 
*'  was  prepared  against  such  attacks,  and  remained 
*^  firm  to  his  principles.  Meantime,  his  family  was 
'*  in  the  utmost  distraction,  and  his  chsplain, 
**  Mr.  Mayne,  condemned  to  die,  and  publicly 
**  executed  at  Launceston,  November  i2gth,  1577. 
*<  By  this  time,  the  council  vn»  furnished  with 
'*  odier  allegations  against  him,  viz.  besides  re^ 
'*  eusancy,  that  he  had  been  present  at  mass ; 
**  received  agma  dets^  and  a  jubilee  from  the 
*'  bidiop  of  Rome;  abetted,  and  enterteined  those, 
**  that  had  asserted  the  pope's  sufnemacy.  Upon 
*^  this  he  vntf  committed  close  prisoner  to  the  Mar* 
«  shalsea;  where  he  was  confined  ten  months,  not 
<<  being  permitted  to  keep  any  correspondence 
«<  with  his  family  during  that  time ;  which  was  a 
*'  great  detriment  to  his  domestic  concerns,  as  it 
« appeared  from  one  particular  instance.  Mr. 
^'  TteffUi  had  dealings  with  one  Mr.  Brandore»  a 
<<  goldamith^  in  London;  to  whom,  upon  balancing 
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**  accounts,  he  was  found  indebted  70  /.  Now  this 
**  goldsmith,  understanding  that  Mr.  Tregian  lay 
**  under  a  verjr  dangerous  prosecution,  and  tspp^e- 
**  hending  the  loss  of  his  money,  went  down  to 
**  Golden,  and  made  a  seizure  of  his  goods  to  the 
**  value  of  500  L  and  what  with  charges  and  other 
**  incidental  expenses,  Mrs.  Tregian  was  obliged  to 
*^  pay  down  200  /.  to  the  creditor,  before  the  goods 
<<  could  be  replevied.  AH  this  happened  without 
'*  Mr.  Tregian's  being  acquainted  with  the  aflbir. 
**  It  was  thought  his  trial  would  come  on  at  the 
'^  king's-bench  bar ;  which  his  counsel  pressed  hard 
**  for.  But  the  witnesses  against  him  being  at  a 
<*  great  distance,  and  his  enemies  apprehending, 
^^  lest  his  friends  in  London,  (some  wherec^  were 
^'  men  in  power),  might  frustrate  their  designs,  they 
^^  procured  to  have  him  sent  down  into  Cornwall, 
**  not  doubting  to  carry  their  point  there.  This 
"  project  taking  efiB^ct,  one  Walkow  his  professed 
**  enemy,  was  to  be  his  guard  and  conductor ;  and, 
^<  as  he  was  a  person  void  both  of  good  manners 
^'  and  humanity,  Mr.  Tr^;ian  was  treated  by 
^^  him  accordingly.  For,  to  omit  other  hardships, 
'1  the  horse  he  provided  for  his  journey,  induduig 
**  saddle  and  bridle,  was  scarce  worth  ten  shillingb. 
<^  After  some  time,  the  trial  came  on;  and 
'*  Mr.  Tregian  made  his  aj^pearance  at  Launceston 
*^  assises.  The  queen's  counsel  endeavoured  to 
^*  charge  him  with  the  several  indictments,  upon 
*•  which  Mr.  Mayne  had  been  condemned,  and 
**  executed.  In  order  to  this,  they  produced  one 
^^  Tw^  a  musiciaiit  or  rather  a  strolling  fiddler 
VOL.  ni.  c  c     _ 
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<^  whem  Mr.  Tregian  had  eiitertained  in  his  fiuaily, 
<*  in  the  Christinas  time,  for  the  diversion  of  hit 
'^  tenantiy  and  neighbours.  This  Twig  deposed, 
^'  that  he  had  sometimes  seen  Mr.  Tregian  go  into 
'^  Mr.  Mayne's  chamber^  and  remain  there  about  an 
*^  hour :  which .  he  conjectured  to  be  the  time, 
^^  while  Mr.  Mayne  was  saying  mass :  that,  during 
**  the  Christmas,  an.  1575,  he  was  Mr.  Mayne^s 
**  bedfellow  'y  who  owned  himself  to  be  a  priest; 
'*  and  that  he  had  lurought  a  number  of  agnus 
*^  deis  from  Rome.  Other  evidence  were  pioduced; 
*^  but  not  so  material.  Then  Mr.  Tregian  was 
'*  permitted  to  make  his  exc^ions ;  which  were 
*^  considerable,  had  the  court  been  disposed  to 
*^  attend  to  them.  In  the  first  plaee^  he  made  it 
^*  appear,  that  Twig  was  not  acquainted  with 
^^  Mr.  Mayne's  chamber,  from  several  questions 
^^  proposed  to  him  concerning  the  situation.  But 
*^  die.  queen's  counsel  replied,  that  such  circum- 
^<  stances  were  not  material.  Th^i  he  proposed 
^*  to  the  bench,  whether  Mr.  Mayne,  wlto  was 
^  known  to  be  a  cautious  and  prudent  man,  could 
^^  be  so  imdiscieet,  as  to  own  himself  to  be  a  priest 
'^  to  a  stranger,  and  vagabond?  or  that  a  coistion 
**  fiddler  should  be  made  bedfdlow  to  one  of 
**  Mr;  Mayne's  dnracter? — Again^  he  alleged, 
'^  that  Tvrig  had  perjured  himaetf,  as  to  the  cir- 
'*  cnmstances  both  of  tkne  and  place ;.  he  had 
<<  sworn  to  Christmas,  an.  1 575,  whereas  Mr.  lliiyne 
*^  was  then  at  Douay ;  and  did  not  come  ot«r  mto 
**  England,  till  £astar ;  aul  had  never  been,  at 
^  Rome  in  his  ^hole  IMe.     Tlmae  particulavs,  he 
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^  conld  pro¥e  by  forty  witoesses.  But  ae  they 
*'  tvene  not  ready  in  eourt,  the  judges  said,  it  was 
^'  a  fiiYcdous  thing  to  mention  them  ;  and  that  thd 
"  trial  could  not  be  put  oflP.  So  the  juiy  were  left 
**  to  consider  matters,  as  they  «Aood.  While  the^ 
^*  went  out  upon  ^e  case,  some  pains  were  taken, 
^  to  persuade  Mr.  Tregian  to  conform  so  far,  as  to 
^  appear  at  duirch  ;  with  a  promise,  that  the  rest 
^'  ui  the  prosecution  should  be  dro{^>ed ;  which  he 
^  neAuing,  as  formerly  he  had  done,  the  jury  re- 
**  turning  into  court  brought  him  in  guilty  of  the 
^*  several  articles  of  the  indictment,  viz.  of  being 
''  peaent  at  mass,  of  recusancy,  of  entertaining 
^  one,  that  maintained  the  pope's  supremacy,  of 
^^  receiving  and  disperskig  agnus  deis,  8cc.  How- 
'*  ever,  judgment  was  not  given  at  theae  assizes.  It 
^  was  diougfat  convenient,  first  to  advise  with  those 
''  above,  concerning  the  penalty ;  the  case  being 
^<  new  as  to  some  pairUculars.  Between  the  two 
'^  asfflzes,  Mr.  Tregian  sent  up  a  servant  towards 
**  London,  to  pay  off  some  bills ;  as  also  with  liters 
^<  to  his  friends  to  give  them  an  account  of  his  trial, 
**  and  desire  their  interest  for  the  mitigating  of  his 
'*  sentence  the  next  assizes.  But  ather  casually,  or 
^^  designedly,  his  servant  was  stopped  at  Hun* 
^*  ningtoii ;  and,  being  examined,  had  bis  letters, 
^^  bills,  and  money  takaa  firom  him  :  and  t^e  poor 
*'  mab  himself  was  thrown  into  prison.  By  this 
^^  meana,  Mr.  Tn^ian's^rimds  irt  London  became 
^*  incapabie  of  doiag  lum  any  service ;  nor  was 
<^  any  tdbdag  said,  or  done,  m  Ids  behalf. 
.  ^^  The  tin^  of  the  assizes  sA  Launceston  being 
c  c  2 
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<<  at  handy  judge  Manwood,  a  violent  enemy  io 
'*  Mr.  Tr^^,  was  upon  the  circuit,  instnKrt;ed 
'^  with  the  particulars  for  his  sentence  :  which  was, 
'*  that  he  had  incurred  a  prtBrnunire,  that  is,  for- 
**  feiture  of  goods,  chattels,  &c.  with  imprisonment 
'^  for  life,  or  during  the  queen's  pleasure.  At  the 
^^  court's  sitting,  Mr.  Tregian's  counsel  alleged 
**  several  things,  why  judgment  should  not  pass,  viz. 
^'  That  the  proofs  against  him  were  only  presump- 
^^  tions;  no  fact  being  madeout,exceptingrecusancy, 
^*  which  the  prisoner  owned,  and  submitted  himself 
**  to  the  penalty.  That  it  did  not  appear,  that 
"  Mr.  Tr^an  was  privy  to  Mr.  Mayne's  bringing 
**  over  the  agnus  deis,  or  pope's  jubilee ;  much  less, 
^*  that  he  had  abetted,  or  countenanced  him  in  deny- 
**  ing  the  queen's  supremacy.  But  all  this,  and  much 
'^  more  they  said  to  the  same  purpose,  could  not 
**  hinder  the  sentence  ;  which  was  no  sooner  pro- 
^^  nounced,  but  Mr.  Tregian  was  hurried  from  the 
**  bar,  to  a  loathsome  prison ;  being  a  dungeon, 
^^  where  he  had  neither  bed  to  rest  upon,  nor  stool 
'^  to  sit  on,  nor  the  least  glimpse  of  light,  to  discover 
''  what  kind  of  apartment  he  was  thrust  into.  Here 
*^  he  remained  all  that  night.  The  next  day,  he 
''  was  removed  to  his  old  hatutation  in  Launceston 
^'  castle,  where  he  had  better  conveniences,  though 
^'  very  bad  ones.  About  midnight,  the  day  follow- 
**  ing,  certain  officers  arrived  post  from  London  lit 
^  Golden,  with  a  commission  to  break  open  the 
*'  doors,  in  case  of  resistance,  and  seize  upon  all  the 
*'  unfortunate  gentleman's  goods.  Mrs.  Tregian 
^'  had  three  children,  Francis,  Adrian,  and  Mary; 
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^'  they  were  at  the  same  thne  ordered  immediately 
**  to  quit  the  house.     She  was  then  big  with  child ; 
^'  and  so  near  her  time,  that  a  journey  to  London 
"was  very  dangerous.      However,  her  presence 
"  there  was  absolutely  necessary,  to  solicit  for  a 
*'  maintenance  for  her  husband  and  family.  Where- 
**  fore,  without  farther  deliberation,  she  undertook 
"  that  tedious  journey  of  two  hundred  miles,  with 
^'  her  three  children,  a  man  and  a  maid  servant. 
♦*  She  stowed  her  children  in  a  pair  of  panniers,  and 
**  80  proceeded  on  her  journey :   which   she  had 
*^  scarce  half  completed,  before  she  fell  in  labour ; 
**  and  was  delivered  of  a  female  child:  which  was 
"  of  some  service,  in  helping  to  poise  the  panniers, 
^^  and  keep  them  to  a  better  balance.     And  thus, 
"  having  rested  herself  for  some  time  upon  the  road, 
"  she  arrived  at  London  ;  where  she  followed  the 
"  court,  a  whole  year,   with   very  little  success. 
**  Mean-time  all  Mr.  Tregian's  goods  were  disposed 
**  of  at  the  queen's  pleasure ;  and,  in  a  little  time, 
^'  all  his  real  estate ;  insomuch,  that  his  mother, 
**  Mrs.  Catherine  Tregian,  was  also  deprived  of  her 
**  j(nnture.     By  this  means  the  whole  family  was  so 
^*  reduced,  as  to  live  upon  the  charity  of  friends 
"  and  relations.     But  Mr.  Tregian  himself  was  the 
^^  greatest  stiflferer;   who  was  almost  starving  in 
'^  Launceston  castle:  what  he  had  to  support  him, 
<<  passing  through  several  hands,  and  often  those, 
"that  were  not  well  affected  towards  him,  made  his 
"  allowance  very  scanty.     But  worse  things  threat- 
"  ened  him.     Some,  that  were  enriched  by  part  of 
"  his  substance,  apprehending,  that  he  might  find 
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**  fnends,  to  recover  his  real  estate,  had  engaged  as 
'^  'twas  believed,  a  villain  to  assassinate  him :  but 
<^  providently  the  design  was  detected. 

**  Mr.  Tregian,  having  now  lost  all  lu^pes  of  re^ 
**  covering  his  freedom,  b^an  to  enter  upon  a  me^ 
*'  thod  of  life  suitable  to  a  penK>n  fully  posaeased 
<<  with  the  best  notions  of  religion.  He  spent  a 
**  great  deal  of  time  in  praying,  and  meditating 
*'  upon  the  blessings  attending  those  that  carry  the 
*'  cross,  and  follow  the  steps  of  their  Redeemer* 
**  To  his  religious  practices  he  joined  such  studies^ 
^  as  the  inconveniences  of  the  place  would  allow  of } 
**  and  having  some  taste  for  poetry,  he  now  and 
'*  then  composed  on  the  miseries  of  human  life  } 
**  and  other  subjects,  which  were  suitable  to  his 
**  present  condition.  But,  as  he  tells  us  in  one  of 
**  his  poems,  he  was  very  ill  provided  with  tools  for 
*^  the  business ;  being  sometimes  oUiged  to  make 
**  use  of  a  pin,  and  a  liquid  substance  of  water  and  the 
**  snufFof  a  candle,  instead  of  pen  and  ink.  By 
'*  this  means,  he  became  entirely  resigned  to  the 
'<  conduct  of  Divine  Providence.  But  as  the  late 
**  attempt  upon  his  life,  had  given  him  some  per- 
**  plexity ;  so  it  continually  ran  in  his  thoii^hts^ 
**  that  his  enemies  would  contrive  some  way  to  take 
**  him  off  privately ;  and,  by  spreading  a  report 
**  that  he  laid  violent  hands  upon  himself,  oast  aa 
'*  aspersion  both  upon  his  cause  and  character. 
*<  These  reflections  put  him  upon  a .  prefect  d 
*<  making  his  escape  j  wherein  being  detected,  he 
*^  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  loaded  with  irons  of 
*^  thirty  pounds  weight.     In  this  apartment  he  had 
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*^  tuventy  malefactors  for  his  compaoioni,  who  com « 
<*  HK>iiij4MMe€l  thenwelires  upon  the  floor,  which  was 
*^  b«t  onee  cleaned  in  the  thirty  days  he  remained 
*'  amongst  them !  Besides  the  loathsomeness  of 
**  the  place,  he  was  frequently  insulted  by  one  of 
'*  tile  male&ctors,  a  man  of  a  barbarous  and  inhu- 
*'  man  temper,  who  treated  him  with  base  language, 
<<  reviled  him  for  his  pretended  crimes  against  the 
<<  queen  and  gOTemm^it ;  but  mostly  for  his  pray- 
^'  ing  and  religious  discourse,  which  is  a  sufficient- 
'*  HuUAer  of  ridicule  for  such  abandoned  wretches. 
'^  When  he  had  remained  about  a  month  in  this 
<f  oompaay,  the  jailor  was  pleased  to  re-conduct  him 
^  above  stairs,  to  his  former  apartment,  where  he 
*^  was  better  accommodated. 

*^  His  lady,  in  the  mean  tune,  had  obtained  an> 
<«  order  for  his  removal  to  the  king's  bench  prison : 
'*  which  beiQg  executed,  the  officer  who  was  charged 
^  with  him  on  the  road,  brought  him  in  a  bill  of 
**  expenses  of  fifty  pounds.  The  demand  appearing 
^  very  extravagant,  Mr.  Tr^ian  was.  dilatory  in 
'*  the  payment ;  upon  which  the  officer  threatens  to 
*'  carry  him  back  into  Cornwall.  Mr.  Tregian  peti« 
^  tiotts,  and  lays  his  case  before  the  council,  where 
^  he  found  no  relief:  the  officer  being  left  to  use 
'^  his  own  discrctioii,  in  case  his  expenses  were  not 
^  repaid*  This  obliged  Mrs.  Tregian  to  use  att 
M  die  means  she  could,  to  raise  the  sum.  She  sold 
^  her  best  clothes,  and  some  other  things  of  value ; 
^  which  filling  short,  was  made  out  by  a  colleotion 
''among  friends.  Mr.  Trypan  was  afterwitfds 
''  removed  to  the  Fleet  prison  j  where,  July  20th 
004 
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**  I593i  he  bad  be^i  thirteen  years.  His  lady  lived 
*'  constantly  with  him  in  prison.  He  had  by  her 
**  eighteen  children ;  whereof  eleven  were  bom 
**  during  their  confinement,  and  most  of  them  were 
'*  alive  in  1 593,  which  is  the  date  of  the  manuscript 
'*  from  whence  I  have  collected  all  these  particulars. 
**  Mr.  Tregian  was  a  person  of  invincible  conrage 
'*  under  affliction,  and  of  a  constitution  as  to  his  body, 
**  which  he  enjoyed  without  any  remarkable  indis* 
*^  position  the  first  seven  years  of  his  ccmfinement. 
**  But,  as  he  advanced  in  years,  he  b^an  to  feel  the 
^*  eflfects  of  the  hardship  he  had  undergone,  and 
<*  laboured  several  years  under  several  indisposi- 
^  tions ;  but  was  perfectly  re-established  in  the 
<^  year  1593,  which  is  the  last  time  I  find  any  men* 
**  tion  made  of  him  ;  only  what  is  recorded  in  the 
**  diary  of  the  English  college  at  Douay,  viz. 
**  that  in  July  1606,  one  Mr.  Tregian,  an  ancient 
'*  gentleman,  after  above  thirty  years  imprison* 
^*  ment,  arrived  there  in  his  way  from  Spain.  Mr. 
^  Francis  Tr^ian  was  descended  of  an  ancient 
**  British  family,  of  great  account  in  Cornwall, 
^*  even  before  the  conquest  His  great-grandmo- 
**  ther  was  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Gray,  marquis 
*'  of  Dorchester,  half  brother  to  queen  Elizabeth, 
••  daughter  of  king  Edward  IV,  and  wife  of  king 
''  Henry  vil  His  mother  was  the  eldest  sister 
'<  of  sir  Jchxk  Arundel,  knight,  of  Lanhem,  the 
<^  thirteenth  kni^t  of  that  family  of  the  name  of 
**  John.  His  lady  was  the  eldest  sister  of  lord 
''  Stourton,  by  CiUherine,  sister  to  Ferdinand  earl 
*'  of  Derby ;  which  Catherine  wa^  married  to  sir 
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*'  John  Arundel  for  her  second  husband :  her  first, 
''  the  lord  Stourton,  having  been  executed  at 
*'  Salisbury,  in  queen  Mary's  reign.  Mn  Tregian's 
*'  eldest  daughter  Mary,  was  married  to  Thomas 
*^  Yate,  esq.  of  Berkshire,  whom  he  took  without 
*'  any  portion,  by  his  Other's  express  command.'' 

What  a  dreadful  scene  of  persecution  is  exhibited 
in  the  preceding  narrative  I  In  what  an  agony  of 
woe,  must  the  general  body  of  catholics  have  existed 
during  that  period ! 


CHAP.  LIII. 


THE  INSTITUTION  OF  AN  ARCHPRIEST : — DEATH 
OF  FATHER  PERSONS: — ENGLISH  BENEDICTINE 
MONKS, — FRIARS, — COLLEGE  AT  LISBON. 

The  hierarchy  of  the  roman-catholic  church  is 
of  Divine  institution :  it  must,  therefore,  be  ex- 
cellently calculated  for  the  end,  for  which  it  was 
designed  by  its  Divine  Founder.  The  plenitude  of 
power  which  Christ  conferred  on  Peter  and  his 
successors,  enables  them,  when  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances arise,  to  provide  for  them  by  extraor- 
dinary means  ;  but  such  cases  are  not  of  frequent 
occurrence :  an  extreme  case,  therefore,  must  always 
be  supposed,  when  a  departure  from  the  established 
economy  of  the  christian  church  is  to  be  justified. 

Bishops  were  established  to  preside  over,  to  di- 
rect, and  to  govern  the  spiritual  concerns  of  the 
fold.     As  Christ  was  sent  by  his  Father  to  teach 
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the  Gospel  on  eartb^  so  did  Christ  send  his  disciples 
mi  the  same  sacred  mission  * :  St.  Paul  declared  to 
the  faishc^  in  Asia,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  had  esta- 
blkhed  them  to  govern  the  ohufch  of  Christ  f :  and 
he  informed  Titus  X*  that  he  left  him  in  Crete,  to 
ordain  bishops  over  the  churches  in  that  island. 
Every  reader  is  familiar  with  the  names  of  the  seven 
Asiatic  bishops,  to  whom  the  angel  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse, announced  the  messages  of  Heav^i. 

Thus,  bishops  are  of  Divine  original. — They  are 
the  principal  dignitaries  in  the  economy  of  the 
church  :  all  their  functions  are  of  the  highest  utility, 
and  several  are  absolutely  necessary  to  its  preser- 
vation and  welfare. — Among  these,  some  can  be 
exercised  by  them  only.  The  advantages  which 
each  flock  derives  from  having  its  appropriate  pastor, 
and  which  the  general  body  of  the  church  derives 
from  the  general  body  of  the  episcopacy,  are  in- 
ealculable^ 

The  greatest  care,  therefore,  has  been  ever  taken, 
that  every  church  should  have  its  bishop.  During 
all  the  persecutions,  which  the  church  susbuned 
under  the  pagan  emperors  and  the  Arian  and 
VandalHe  tyrants,  this  principle  of  the  christian 
economy  was  invariably  regarded:  never  was  a 
flock  permitted  to  subsist,  for  any  length  of  time, 
without  a  regular  shq^herd. 

^Markiii.  12, 14;  John xx.  si. 
t  AcU  XX.  sS.  t  "^^^  ii-  6f  7- 
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LIIL  1. 

J%e  Institution  of  an  Arelqpriest. 

DocTOB  Watson,  the  bishop  of  Lincoln,  was  the 
survivw  of  those  English  prelates,  who  did  not 
conform  to  the  religious  innovations  (tf  Elusabeth : 
he  died  in  1584. — The  gradual  fiulure  of  the 
hierarchy  had  long  been  felt  by  the  caliioHc  laity 
and  clei^,  and  a  temporary  remedy  for  it  had  been 
taken  into  consideration.  It  was  proposed,  that 
England  should  be  separated  into  a  northern  and  a 
southern  division,— and  certain  arrangements  of 
order  and  subordination  established,  to  the  ob- 
servance of  which  the  missi(maries  should  engage 
themselves ;  but  it  was  always  understood  that,  when 
the  scheme  was  completely  digested,  it  should  be 
submitted  to  the  holy  see,  and  its  adoption  deferred 
till  it  should  receive  the  papal  sanction.  The 
regulars  objected  to  the  measure,  as  tending  to 
interfere  with  their  special  exemptions  and  privi* 
leges,  and  to  place  them  too  much  in  the  hands 
and  under  the  control  of  the  secular  clergy.  On 
this  account,  no  steps  were  taken  to  carry  it  into 
execution. 

In  the  mean  time  the  wunt  of  a  hisbop  was 
severdy  felt.  Father  Persons  in  a  letter  vAdeh  be 
wrote  in  1586*,  to  father  Alphonsus  Agazzarius, 

•  See  **  A  modest  Defence  of  the  Clergy  and  Religious,  in  a 
^*  Discourse  directed  to  R.C.chi^lain  to  SB  English  r^liment, 
*'  about  his  History  of  Douay  College,  with  an  accoant  •f 
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rector  of  the  Roman  seminary,  says, — "  there  is 
**  great  want  of  a  bishop  in  England,  to  consecrate 
**  the  chrism  for  the  administration  of  the  sacra- 
'*  ments.  We  are  reduced  to  great  streights  for 
*'  want  of  one  ;  and  unless  his  holiness  do  provide 
"  us  with  one  in  time,  I  know  not  what  can  be 
**  done.  We  hope  his  holiness  will  soon  appoint  one ; 
*'  without  question  it's  for  the  public  good/' 

Three  plans  were  now  suggested  : — ^the  appoint- 
ment o£  bishops  with  ordinary  jurisdiction  over 
distinct  portions  of  England ;  the  appointment  of 
bishops  to  foreign  sees,  with  powers  from  the  holy 
see,  to  exercise  their  episcopal  functions  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  the  appointment  of  an  archpriest,  to 
whom  a  general  superintendence  over  the  clergy 
and  the  spiritual  concerns  of  the  English  catholics 

<^  matters  of  fact  misrepresented  in  the  said  History,  8vo. 

This  work  was  written  by  fiather  Huntley,  of  the  society  of 
Jesus,  in  answer  to  "  The  History  of  the  English  College  at 
**  Douay,  from  its  first  foundation  in  1568,  to  the  present 
**  time, — by  R.  C-  chaplain  to  an  English  regiment,  8vo. 
"  1713."— Dodd,  the  author  of  the  Church  History,  ao  often 
cited  in  this  work,  was  also  the  author  of  the  History  of  the 
English  College.  He  replied  to  &ther  Huntley's  answer,  by 
his  ''  Secret  Policy  of  the  English  Society  of  Jesus  discovered, 
**  in  a  series  of  attempts  agfunst  the  clergy,  in  8  parts  and  24 
«  letters,  directed  to  their  provincial,  8vo,  1714."  This  work 
is  generally  called,  "  Dodd's  Provincial  Letters,"  They  were 
written  at  a  time  of  great  irritation,  in  consequence  of  an 
attempt,  which  we  shall  afterwards  notice,  to  render  the 
English  college  at  Douay  suspected  of  Jansenism.  They  must 
thereJFbre  be  read  with  great  caution.  A  manuscript  reply  to 
them  was  prepared;  but  never  published:  it  exbts  at 
Stoneyhurst. 
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should  be  committed ;  and  -who,  speaking  generally, 
might  be  invested  with  all  the  powers  usually  exer- 
cised by  bishops,  excepting  those,  to  the  exercise  of 
which,  as  the  blessing  of  chrism,  and  conferring  the 
sacraments  of  confirmation  and  order,  the  episcopal 
character  is  absolutely  necessary. 

Many  reasons  seemed  to  give  a  preference  to  the 
first  plan:  it  was  conformable  to  the  universal 
economy,  both  ancitot  and  modem,  of  the  catholic 
church.  This  circumstance  alone  seems  to  decide 
the  question  in  its  favour. 

A  good  reason  for  rejecting  it  has  not  yet  fallen 
under  the  eye  of  the  writer ;  two  only  were  assigned : 
— ^it  was  said,  that,  to  establish  an  episcopal  see, 
requires  many  arrangements,  which  the  actual  cir- 
cumstances of  the  English  catholics  did  not  admit ; 
— but,  if  bishops  were  to  be  a  constituent  part  of  the 
christian  hierarchy  when  Christ  sent  his  disciples, 
as  sheep  in  the  midst  of  wolves  * ;  — and,  if  they 
were  continued  without  the  slightest  intermission, 
during  all  the  persecutions  of  the  church,  it  seems 
difficult  to  suppose  a  possible  existence  of  circmn- 
stances,  which  could  make  the  establishment  of 
bishops  impracticable  or  inexpedient.  Besides, — 
the  English  catholics  could  not  but  observe,  that 
their  brethren  in  faith  in  Ireland  had  always,  not- 
withstanding their  severe  troubles,  preserved  their 
national  episcopacy. — ^The  other  objection  to  the 
appointment  of  bishops  was,  that  it  might  offend 
the  British  government :  but,  while  every  thing  else 
in  the  catholic  religion  offended  the  British  govern- 
•  Matt.  X.  16. 
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ment,  it  must  be  of  little  consequence,  that  this 
also  oBmded  them.  Add  to  this,  that,  so  far  from 
^ffimding  goremmetit,  it  was,  throughout  the  reigns 
of  Eliiabeth  and  James,  the  wnh  of  all  their  friends 
in  power,  that  they  diould  obtain  from  Rome  the 
i^pointment  of  reguhr  iHshops  in  ordinary. — It 
mm  justly  observed  that,  after  sudi  bishops  are 
inatalled  in  their  sees,  they  are  only  removable  £or 
a  cancnucal  erime,  and  by  a  canonical  proceeding. 
Such  Indiops,  therefore,  might  disregard  and  even 
resist  with  impunity  such  iUauddble  bulls  as  those 
of  IW IIL,  of  St  Pius  v.,  of  Gregory,  and  of  Sixtus 
QttiBtaSt  which  had  so  greatly  injured  the  catholic 
cause,  and  guard  their  iodcs  against  them.  Li  Act, 
so  generally  was  it  understood  that  the  a{^)ointment 
of  bishops  would  be  acceptable  to  Elizabeth  and  her 
mmisters,  that  ibe  catholic  opposers  of  the  measure 
used  this  very  circumstance  as  an  objection  to  it  ;-— 
observing,  that  it  was  impossible  to  suppose  that  any 
plan  could  be  acceptable  to  their  advemries,  if  they 
did  not  foresee  that  it  would  essentially  prejudice 
tjie  catholic  religion  *• 

^  '<  The  Teason^"  says  Mr.  Charles  Plowden  (Answer  to 
Panzani's  Memoirs,  p.  133),  **  by  which  the  pope  was  chiefly 
^*  influenced,  was  his  knowledge,  that  the  principal  petitioner 
^  for  a  bishop  held  a  private  correspondence  wi^  the  qaeen's 
^  Bnmsters,  to  whom  he  kaew  that  all  means  of  extirpatiag 
<^  catholicitjr  were  equally  welcome,  and  who  were  most  ffatnly 
«  fomenting  the  pretension  of  a  party,  whom  they  certainly 
^  intended  to  overwhelm,  together  with  their  opponents, 
^  in  one  common  destraodon.  The  cautious  pontiff  would 
**  not  concur  in  a  measure  which  Efizabeth  patroDiced.*^*— This 
observation,  suggested  in  this  pfaN^e,  must  not  be  accepted 
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At  first,  ho'weTar,  the  whole  cadiolie  body  »ems 
to  have  been  unanimous  in  favour  of  the  measure. 
Father  Persons  himself  presented  to  the  pope  and 
eardinals  a  memorial,  containing  nine  reasons,  to 
convince  them  q£  its  necessity  and  advantage :,  an 
Objection  arising,  firom  the  difficulty  of  fiimishing 
the  expense  for  two  persons  in  this  empbymeoit 
and  d^ity,  he  prevailed  on  Don  Francisco  Sanoi* 
ento^  bishop  of  Jaen  in  Spain^  to  make  an  ample 
provision  fw  their  support  *• 

For  some  reason,  father  Persons  afterwards 
changed  his  mind,  and  the  scheme  of  an  Englidi 
ej^scopacy,  either  direct  or  indirect,  was  abandoned; 
The  plan  of  an  archprieA  remained :  it  was  inti* 
mated,  but  certainly  without  sufficient  ground,  to 
the  Roman  see,  that  it  was  the  general  wish  of 
the  £nglisfa  cathriics  that  this  ^an  should  be 
adopted. 

Under  these  impressions,  cardinal  Ciyetan,  the 
protector  of  the  English  nation,  addressed  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Greorge  Bbckwell,  an  Ei^lish  priest,  wbe 
had  resided  during  some  years  at  Rome,  and  by 
his  learning  and  conduct  had  gained  the  esteea^ 
of  several  respectable  persons,  and  particularly  of 
cardinal  BeUarmine  and  father  Persons.  It  bears 
date  the  7th  of  Marck  1598  :  his  eminence  men- 
tions in  ity  with  great  feeling,  some  disagreements 
asnong  tiie  cafchalics,  and  their  general  wish  for  the 

without  some  quaMcation  :  the  writer  believeB,  that  on  this 
and  tame  other  occaiioiis,  the  views  of  EHzabeth  mkd  scmt  toi 
bev  oiintslerB  were  friendly  to  the  EngMah  caUiolics. 
*  Modest  Defence,  p.  68.    Morels  Hist.  1.  ir. 
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introduction,  smong  them,  of  a  systan  of  subordi- 
Dfttioii.  He  th^i  announces  to  Mr.  Blackwell  the 
command  of  the  pope  that  he  should  be  arcfapriest 
ov^  the  secular  clergy ;  gives  him  unlimited  power 
to  restrain  or  revoke  their  sacerdotal  faculties  ;  to 
remove  them  from  place  to  place,  at  his  pleasure, 
to  summon  them  to  him,  to  convene  meetings  of 
them,  to  propose  to  them  such  things  for  their  <d>- 
servance  as  he  should  judge  proper,  and  to  punish 
the  refract^ory  by  deprivation  or  censures.  He 
names  six  persons  to  be  his  assistants,  and  empowers 
him  to  appoint  others ;  but  all  the  assistants  were 
to  be  subordinate  to  him ;  he  prescribes  the  mode 
of  filling  up  their  numbers.  *^  The  Jesuits,''  he 
says,  *^  neither  have  nor  pretend  to  have  any  juris- 
"  diction  or  authority  over  the  clergy,  or  seek  to 
'*  disquiet  them ;  it  seemeth,  therefore,''  continues 
the  cardinal,  "  a  manifest  subtlety  and  deceit  of 
*'  the  devil,  complotted  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
**  whole  English  cause,  that  any  catholic  should 
**  jmctise  or  stir  up  emulation  against  them." 
This  letter  was  accompanied  by  private  instruc- 
tions, which  prohibited  the  archpriest  and  his  twelve 
assistants  from  determining  any  matter  of  import- 
ance, without  advising  with  the  superior  of  the 
Jesuits  and  some  others  of  the  order. 

It  is  not  surprising  that,  under  the  circumstances, 
in  which  this  letter  was  promulgated,  it  gave  general 
dissatisfaction  to  the  secular  cleigy.  Accustomed, 
as  the  catholics  of  England  have  long  been,  to  the 
actual  lowly  state  of  their  ecclesiastical  economy,  we 
cannot  easily  enter  into  the  feelings  of  our  ancestors. 
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sad  fMurticttlariy  of  the  ancient  cleigy,  when  they 
beheld  their  hierarchy  extinguished  and  blotted 
out,  probably  fbr  erer,  from  the  list  of  national 
churches  in  communion  with  the  Roman  see :  this 
too,  at  a  time,  while  this  venerable  remnant  of  their 
ancient  church  produced  martyrs  and  confessors,  an 
edifying  priesthood  and  an  edifying  flock.  It 
embittered  the  measure,  in  their  view,  that  the 
arrangement  substituted  in  its  stead,  was  a  novelty, 
was  wholly  unknown  in  the  christian  world,  and 
must  deprive  them  and  their  descendants,  though 
never  so  much  wanted  as  at  that  time,  of  that  sacra- 
ment, which  divines  had  described  as  the  ordinary 
means  instituted  by  Christ  to  strengthen  and  en- 
coun^e  the  faithful,  in  professing  their  faith  before 
the  persecutor*.  Several  circumstances  also  led 
them  to  believe  that  a  just  representation  of  the 
state  of  the  English  catholics  had  not  been  laid 
before  the  pope;  particularly  that  he  had  been 
induced  to  believe,  what  was  contrary  to  the  fact, 
that  the  arrangement,  which  had  been  adopted,  was 
a^E^eeable  to  the  wishes  both  of  the  secular  clergy 
and  the  laity.  It  was  also  observed,  that,  the  obli- 
gation of  advising  with  the  Jesuits,  which  the  letter 
of  the  cardinal  imposed  on  the  archpriest,  was  a 
virtual  subjugation  of  the  seculars,  to  that  portion  of 
the  r^utar  clergy.  A  further,  and,  as  the  writer 
thinks,  an  unanswerable  objection  to  the  l^al  au- 
thenticity of  the  document,  was  the  want  of  evidence, 
which  shewed,  that  the  pope  had  empowered  the 
cardinal  to  make  the  arrangement  promulgated  by 
*  Dr.  Kellisou'i  Hierarchy  of  the  Church,  p.  5,  8: 
T0L.  m.  B  D 
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hk  leMer,  or  had  approved  of  it»  after  it  was  siid0» 
Nothing  18  more  certain  than  tfaat.wbea  a  f&nom 
profeasts  to  act  ui^der  autjiority*  no  one  is  bound 
to  acquiesce  in  hjis  proceedings^  until  the  document 
con^rring  the  authority,  undjv  which  he  pn^eaaes 
to  acty  is  produced. 

On  these  groynds,  the  dissatisfaction  with  the 
airangement  was  greats  and  most  of  the  seculan 
pajosed,  before  they  acquiesced  in  the  superiority 
ocmferred  by  the  cardinal  on  the  archpriest  He 
proceeded  however  to  enforce  it,  but  did  not  act 
yfith  the  meekness  whic^  prudence  certainly  re* 
oonuqended.  He.  branded  all^  who  exposed  it, 
with  the  ignominious  appellation  of  schismatics^and 
Uu:ea<^ned  to  proceed  ag^nst  them  by  ecdesiaaticad 
ceQsure^.  An  ^q[>reheQsion  of  theae,  and  of  the 
obloquy,  to  which  a.  resistance  to  the  archpniest 
would  probably  expose  them,  withheld  the  greater 
part  by  far  of  the  clergy,  though  the  discontttit 
was  nearly  general,  from  taMng  an  aotive  pact 
agi^nst  him.  About  twenty  of  them  determined 
on  an  appeal  to  Rome:  some  of  the^;  wem  emi- 
nent for  experience,  consummate  virtue,,  and  the 
oou^n^e,  with  which  they,  had  eipercised  th^  funer 
tion^in  the  midst  of  the  perils,  by  which  they  Yveca 
surrounded.  The  co««rse,  which  they  puivued^wm 
wise  ^ad  temperate :  they. determined  on>eni^peal 
to  the  mother  and  mistress  see^  a^^unst  the  {MBQ'* 
ceedings  of  the  arelquiest,  and  to  depute  with 
it  to  Romf^two  of  their  number,  Dn  Bishop  and 
Mr*  ChftTOopk^  both  esteemed  for  their  learoing^ 
piety,  and  an  exemplary  discharge,  of  missionary 
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dvfjr.  The  former,  in  particnlar,  had  distiiigubhed 
fcimself  by  His  writings,  particularly  a  *•  Defence 
**  of  the  Crown  of  England  against  foreign  Titleaf/* 
iti  answer  to  the  Conference  of  father  Persons, 
on  the  Sttccession,  which  has  been  mentioned  in  a 
preceding  {mge.  He  had  confessed  Christ  in  chains 
during  three  years^.  Thus  the  appeal  could  not 
have  been  put  into  better  hands;  but,  while  it  was 
pending,  the  appellants  practically  acquiesced  in  the 
authority  of  the  archpriest,  and,  as  Mr.  Charles 
Plowden  *  in  his  account  of  their  proceedings  justly 
observes,  ^*  always  proclaimed  their  disposition  to 
'*  submit  to  the  decision  of  the  pope,  from  whom 
'•  they  fiiblicit^  redress  t/* 

The  deputies  appear  to  have  left  England  towards 
th^  end  of  May  1598.  They  took  with  them  a 
letta*  signed  by  the  appellants  and  addressed  to 
Mr.  Thomas  More,  a  secular  priest.  This  gentle- 
nian  was  great-grandson  of  sir  Thomas  More  ;  had 
micceeded  to  his  family  estate,  but,  on  his  entering 
into  the  church,  had  transferred  it  to  his  next  brother. 
The  letter  t  contained  the  instructions  of  the 
deputies:  ihey  were  to  petition  the  Roman  see, — 
for  the  appointment  of  a  bishop  in  ordinary  with 
sufl&agans; — the  restoration  of  the  Roman  college  to 
die  secular  clergy, — a  prohibition  to  the  English 
priests  residing  abroad,  to  print,  without  particular 

*  Answer  to  Panzanrs  Memoirs,  p.  127. 
t  See  in  particidaryMiuh's  Declaration,  Dodd,  voLii.  p.  925. 
I  It  is  inserted  at  length  at  the  end  of  Mush's  Declaratio 
Motuom. 
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leave,  any  work,  on  the  political  conoerns  of  Sng-; 
land, — and  a  permission  to  the  clergy  to  form  rules 
for  their  internal  government. 

Information  of  their  journey  an4  its  motives 
having  been  communicated  to  the  Roman  see,  ci^r- 
dinal  Cajetan  addressed  a  second  letter  to  the  arclu 
priest,  condemning  the  conduct  of  the  appellants^ 
and  desiring  him  to  acquaint  him  with  the  particulars 
of  their  proceedings* . 

Towards  the  end  of  December,  the  deputies 
arrived  at  Rome.  By  the  narrative  published  by 
Mr.  Mush,  under  the  eye  of  Dr.  Bidic^,  we  are 
informed  that  father  Persons  received  them  into  the 
Roman  college  with  incivility,  and  soon  expelled 
them  from  it  with  rudeness ;  that  they  then  took 
their  abode  at  an  inn ;  that,  at  the  head  of  a  com* 
pany  of  the  pope's  guards,  father  Persons,  with  a 
procureur-fiscal,  made  his  appearance  before  them 
in  the  middle  of  the  night  preceding  the  feast  day  of 
St.  Thomas  of  Canteibury ;  put  them  into  a  coach } 
conveyed  them  to  the  Roman  college,  confined  them 
in  separate  rooms,  so  that  during  several  months, 
they  were  not  permitted  to  see  each  other,  or  to 
cdiebrate,  or  even  to  hear  mass,  father  Persons  him- 
self locking  them  up  in  their  rooms  and  kequng  the 
key :  that  he  obliged  them,  under  a  threat  of  ex- 
communication, to  deliver  up  to  him  all  their  papers.; 
and  that  he  frequently  examined  them  on  interroga- 

•  Dodd,vol.ii.p.254«  Both  letters  and  traoslatione  of  them 
are  inserted,  at  the  beginning  of  Colleton's  "  Just  Defimce  of 
"  the  slandered  Priests.    4to.  1602." 
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tones,  father  Titchbourne,  another  Jesuit,  acting  as 
notary,  and  committing  to  paper  all  the  questions  put 
to  them,  and  their  answers. 

In  the  mean  time  a  considerable  degree  of  agi- 
tation prevailed  in  England :  a  document  in  favour 
of  the  appointment,  and  rendering  an  honourable 
testimony  to  the  Jesuits,  was  circulated  and  nume- 
rously and  respectably  signed,  and  transmitted  to 
Rome.  Several  publications  appeared  against  the' 
appellants ;  one,  composed  by  father  Lyster,  a 
Jesuit,  intituled  "  A  Treatise  on  Schism,**  in  which 
he  attempted  to  fix  that  odious  charge  on  them,  ob- 
tained particular  notice.  These  publications  were 
nighly  indecent ;  a  regular  appeal  to  Rome,  like 
that  of  the  appellants,  might  be  groundless,  might 
be  frivolous,  but  could  not,  with  any  appearance  of 
justice,  be  termed  schismatical. 

At  length,  however,  the  bull  of  the  pope  was* 
issued:  it  was  dated  the;6th  of  April  1599*;  ^^ 
fidly  recognized  and  sanctioned  the  letter  of  car- 
dinal Cajetan,  the  appointment  of  the  archpriest, 
and  his  acts  ;  declared  the  letter  to  have  been  valid 
from  the  first,  and  explicitly  ordered  it  to  be  obeyed, 
and  its  regulations  to  be  complied  with.  On  the 
21st  of  the  same  month,  cardinal  Cajetan  and  car- 
dinal Borghese  announced,  by  a  letter  to  the  arch*- 
priest  t,  that  Mr.  Bishop  and  Mr.  Chamock,  were 
released  from  their  confinement,  with  an  ii^unction 

•  Dodd,  vol.  ii.  p.  264.    Colleton's  Defence,  p.  106 ;  with  an 
English  translation. 

t  Dodd,  vol.  ii.  p.  ^55-    Colleton's  Delience,  p.  98 ;  with  9 


translation. 
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under  pain  of  siupe^on,  to  be  incurred  on  the 
liommission  of  the  act,  not  to  return  to  Englfindr 
Scotland  or  Ireland.  To  Epglanfl,  however,  thc^ 
returned  j  with  what  permission  or  under  what  cir- 
cumstances, is  uncertain ;  but  it  is  evident  firom 
subsequent  occurrences,  that  they  were  not  consi- 
dered to  have  incurred,  by  their  return,  the  p^alty 
of  suspmision  *•  It  is  most  probable  that  they  ob- 
tained their  release  by  the  interest  of  cardinal  dn 
Perron,  then  ambassador  at  Rome  from  France, 
after  they  had  obtained  an  audience  of  his  holi- 
ness, in  which  they  stated  all  the  mptives  of  the^r 
conduct. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  archpriest  had  increaaed 
the  ferment,  by  threatening  Mush,  and  a  Mr«  C<4- 
leton,  one  of  the  appellants,  and  a  person  ^Uigu- 
larly  respected,  with  suspension :  they  stated  their 
case  to  the  £Eiculty  of  divines  of  the  \]^niyersity  of 
Palis, — and  it  was  determined,  by  the  unan^q^a 
opinion  pf  the  faculty,  that  the  {niests  we^  n^ 
schismatics,  and  had  not  sinned,  by  refusing  to  sub-, 
qcrifase  to  the  authority  of  the  {irchpri^st  Upoq  tl^f^ 
the  archpriest  issued  an  angry  decree,  forI»dding 

•  Ra(i&e*i  Hi9t.  Ecdeoiait  t<9Q.  toU.  p.  GoB.r-Tke  cardinal 
hiioBelf  mentioiis  his  having  spQken  with  ih^  pope  on  the  con- 
cerns of  the  English  mission :  <*  Je  lui  communiquoji^  aussi  ayr 
«*  le  propos  des  affaires  d'Angleterre,  d'eteipdrela  division  qui 
**  est  entreles  catholiques  Anglois:  les  uns  obeissant  ^  Tarchi- 
*<  pK^re  gouvem^  par  les  j^uites,  et  les  autres  appellant  de  ki 
**  puissan9e  maladministr^e  de  Tarchipr^tre ;,  d'autant  que 
**  la  partie  des  j^suites  en  ^e  pays  \k  diepend  de  Personius  e$ 
"  autres  instruroens.  de  la  factiop  A'EspafraeJ'—M^oire^  et 
NSgatiatiom  du  cardinal  du  Perron,     Paris,  p.  403. 
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every  peiMn,  ecclesiastic  or  lay,  to  defend,  by  word 
of  ttiouth,  ot  in  writing,  the  sentence  of  the  univer- 
sity, under  pain  of  interdiction.  He  afterwards 
suspended  both  Mush  and  Colleton*.  These  pro- 
ceedings of  the  archpriest  cannot  be  justified,  on 
any  ground  of  form,  of  prudence,  or  of  charity. 

They  were  the  more  objectionable,  as  the  con- 
duct of  the  whole  clergy,  and  particularly  the 
conduct  of  the  appeUants,  was  exemplary.  The 
appointment  of  the  archpriest,  and  the  regulations 
which  attended  it,  were,  as  we  have  seen,  most  re- 
pugnant to  their  feelings  -,  but  no  sooner  did  the 
bull  of  the  pope  arrive,  than  they  submitted  to  it 
without  any  limitation.  Thus  the  time  was  come, 
when  every  thing  unpleasant,  which  had  taken  place 
in  the  contest,  should  have  been  buried  in  oblivion, 
and  the  only  rivalry  between  the  parties,  should 
have  been,  who  should  best  promote  good  humour. 
The  reverse  unfortunately  happened :  it  was  con- 
tended that  the  actual  submission  of  the  appdlants 
did  not  undo  or  atone  for  the  criminality  of  their 
f6rmer  appeal :  and,  on  this  ground,  the  archpriest 
and  his  adherents  continued  to  treat  them  as  schis- 
matics. This,  the  calumniated  priests  could  not 
endure  in  patience.  On  the  1 7th  of  November  1 6od, 
thirty-two  of  them  presented  to  the  archpriest  a 
letter  subscribed  by  them  t»  in  which,  af^r  men- 
tioning the  grievances,  under  which  they  labouredf 
and  an  increase  of  them  which  they  apprehended, 

♦  Dodd,  vol.  ii.  p.  356,  357.    Colleton's  Defence,  p.  145^ 

197.  235. 
t  Dodd,  voL  ii.  p.  358.    Colleton's  Defence,  p.  loos. 
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they  appealed  in  form  from  him  to  the  holy  see,— 
praying,  at  the  same  time  the  apostoli,  or  demiamrial 
letter,  allowing  them  to  prosecute  the  appeal ;  — 
*'  And,''  say  the  appdlants,  '*  we  make  this  ap* 
**  peal  in  our  own  names,  and  in  the  names  both  of 
*^  the  clei^  and  the  laity ;  of  which  latter,  there 
*^  are  many  hundreds,  whose  names,  for  just  causes, 
^*  are  concealed,  that  adhere  unto  us/' 

The  ^pellants  transmitted  the  i^)peal  to  Rome. 
The  pope  received  it  with  kindness ;  and,  in  cou 
sequence  of  it,  addressed  to  the  archpriest  a  fariei, 
dated  the  17th  of  August  1601,  in  the  form  of  a 
letter*,  in  which  he  gives  a  succinct  and  impartial 
account  of  the  contentions,  which  had  occasioned 
the  appointment  of  the  archpriest,  and  to  which 
that  appointment  had  given  rise.  His  holiness^  no- 
tices with  disapprobation,  father  Lyster's  Treatise  on 
Schism,  and  an  answer  of  the  archpriest,  who,  when 
the  appellant  clergy  had  complained  to  him  of  that 
work,  replied — ("  which,"  says  his  holiness,  "  we 
"  repeat  with  sorrow,'')  1 ,--"  that  he  thought  them 
**  schismatics ;"  on  which,  says  the  pope,  the 
troubles  again  burst  forth. — The  pope  then  notices 
the  appeal,  and  declares  that  he  had  read  and  con^ 
sidered  it. — He  proceeds  to  confirm  the  archpriest 
in  his  appointment,  and  the  powers  attached  to  it ; 
but  admonishes  him,  that  he  was  elevated  to  the 
rank  which  had  been  conferred  on  him,  for  the 
purpose  of  edification,  not  of  destruction  ;  and  re- 
commends to  him  to  temper  severity  with  mildness, 

•  Dodd,  ▼ol.  ii.'p.  359. 
t  Quod  dolentes  referemus. 
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to  be  the  &ther  m<nre  than  the  commaiider'  of  the 
floek,^  to  be  slow  in  condemniiig,  and  to  stop  the 
publication  of  libels :  he  suppresses  the  Treatise  on 
Schism,  and  all  the  other  publications  to  which  the 
oontroTersy  had  given  rise.  He  exhorts  all  pisuiiefi^ 
in  beautifiil  and  affecting  terms,  to  a  genehd  obli- 
vion of  ofifence,  and  a  constant  interchange  of  good 
offices, — and  imposes  silence  on  alL — He  declines 
to  admit  the  appeal,  as  the  admission  of  it  would, 
he  says,  produce  perpetual  contention. 

This  excellent  letter  did  not  entirely  pacify  the 
troubles.  The  clergy  sent  a  third  deputation  to 
Rome.  It  produced  a  second  letter  from  the  pop6 
to  the  archpriest,;  in  the  form  of  a  brief,  dated  thci 
6th  of  October,  1602  ♦.  His  holiness  observes 
to  the  archpriest,  that  sometimes,  in  the  discharge 
of  his  office,  he  had  exceeded  his  powers  j  that 
these  were  only  to  be  exercised  over  the  semi- 
nary priests,  and  did  not  extend  over  the  laity ;  he 
blames  him  for  proceeding  by  suspension  and  cen- 
sures against  the  appellant  priests  ;  he  declares  that 
they  had  never  lost  their  faculties  by  their  proceed- 
ings. His  holiness  then,  in  virtue  of  his  aposto- 
lical authority  commands  him,  by  holy  obedience; 
to  communicate  no  business  of  his  office  to  the  pro^ 
vincial  of  the  society  of  Jesus,  or  to  any  members 
of  the  society  in  England  : — ^lest  it  should  be  a  cause 
oi  animosity  and  discord  between  the  society  and 
the  appdlants ;  and  with  the  same  view,  he  revokes 
the  contrary  injuncticms  given  by  cardinal  Cajetan. 
—He  enjoins  the  archpriest  to  have  no  communica- 

*  Dodd,  vol.  ii.  p.  26a. 
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tion  with  tbejefnitsat  Room,  mpectingibe  Bngtiah 
Busmm,  or  the  oonoerns  of  hit  ofllce. — But  he 
obeeraoft  that  this  injunctioii  did  not  proceed  from 
an  un&voucable  opinion  of  the  aociety,  whose  seal 
and  piety  he  wannly  conunendi ;  but  Ibrthe  seke  of 
praerring  peace  and  harmosiy,  which,  the  Jesuits 
thcmselvesi  he  says,  tiumght  it  would  promote. — 
Carrying  this  amiable  spirit  of  coneiKation  still 
fiutiiery  he  provided,  that,  on  the  death  of  the  three 
assistants,   who  should  first  depart  this  life,  the 
ardipriest  should  supply  the  vacancies  from  the 
iq)pellants. — He  directs  future  appeals  to  be  made 
to  the  cardinal  protector,  and  orders  the  archpriest 
to  transmit  diem  to  him.  PoUications  for  or  against 
the  Jesuits,  for  or  against  the  appellants,  and  every 
other  publication  of  that  description,  without  license 
from  the  cardinal,  he  prohibits  under  pain  of  ex- 
communication.   ^*  By  the  mercies  of  God  and  his 
^*  Son,  we  implore  you  to  love  one  another ;  to  take 
**  offence  at  none,  to  render  to  none  evil  for  evil, 
^^  lest  it  should  bring  your  miniistry  into  contempt: 
**  to  do  good  to  all  j  and  to  do  it  both  before  God 
<*  and  man,  that,  at  length,  with  the  help  of  God, 
f  ^  wiio  is  true  peace  and  charity,  you  may  reap  with 
^*  gladness  ^  fruits  of  your  hard  labourings  m 
^^  danger  and  dismay  ; — this  we,  with  the  whole 
^  church,  expect  from  you.** 

Thus,  in  a  manner  highly  honourable  to  the  ap- 
ptBant  priests,  and  to  those,  who  acted  or  thought 
with  them,  the  meMers  in  dispute  were  settled  by 
papal  audiorily.  Applications  however  to  Rome 
for  a  bishop  were  still  made.    It  appears,  by  a  letter 
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of |itber44}g^i9lki^  prior  of  the  Engjidi  faeaedicktiift 
moii)[B  lit ]>e«iiiy,  writt^  in  1607^  that  twod^i^- 
q^^O,  f^licitiiig  the  appomtmettt  of  bish<^  were 
t)ysu  at  Borne.  The  pious  father  diflcusie^  with 
mueh  good  Bmae  sad  diftsrimixuition  of  character^ 
two  important  questimifty — whether  bishops  for  the 
English  Bdisston  were  necessary;  and,  supposing 
t)ie  ^iq)pintment  necessary,  cm  whom  it  should  £b1L 
To  the  fifst  question,  he  answers  in.the  affiimatlye, 
but  with  a  salvo,  tibat  the  peroon  af^inted  dumld 
be  acceptable,  or  at  least  notolmoxious  to  the  party 
which  favoured,  or  the  party  which  opposed  the 
Jesuits. — In  answer  to  liie  second  questioii  he  mea^ 
t^ns  Dr.  Kellismi,  Dr.  Smith,  and  some  others  as 
persons  excellently  qualified  far  the  office.  Paul  V. 
filled  at  this  time  the  papal  chair :  he  rejected  the 
apptication. 

Blackwell  having  held  the  dignity  of  anhprieat 
during  ten  years,  was  deposed  in  1608,  chiefly,  it 
is  supposed,  for  his  advocation  of  the  oath  of  alle- 
gianee,  proposed  by  James  I.  On  his  decease,  the 
same  title  and  jurisdiction  were  conferred  on 
Mr.  George  Birkett,  a  deigyman  of  wise  and 
moderate  eouneils,  and  of  conciliating  manners; 
*^  studious,"  says  Dodd,  *^  of  the  rqmtation  of  the 
<<  clergy>  yet  not  inclinable  to  lessen  that  of 
**  others/'  He  died  in  1614;  and  Dr.  Harrison, 
by  an  instrument  dated  the  11th  of  July  1615,  was 
substituted  in  his  place.  Froi9  a  manuscript,  which 
belonged  to  the  late  Dr*  Mi^cro  of  Cambridge,  it 
sjq^e^rs,  thi^  by  a  formal  iD^v^u^tion,  Dr.  Harrison 
*  In  the  Clarendon  State  Fapen. 
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fiBrbtde  his  clei^ ''  to  go  to  plays,  acted  by  commonf 
*'  players  in  common  stages,  under  pain  of  being 
^  deprived  ipso  facto  of  their  faculties/'  Agiunst 
diis  injunction  three  priests  of  the  names  of  like, 
Thulei  and  Canon  protested:  Dr.  Harrison  justified 
his  proceeding  by  a  long  and  well^writteh  letter. — 
He  mentions  in  it,  that  from  tenderness  for  the 
three  priests,  he  had  made  the  inhibition  general ; 
but  that,  in  Cm^,  it  had  been  particularly  occasioned 
by  them,  as  they  were  the  only  clergymen,  under  his 
jurisdiction,  who  frequented  stage  entertainments. 

The  form  of  government  by  an  archpriest  sibill 
was  unpleasant  to  the  seculars.  It  is  not  within  our 
olirject  to  enter  into  a  more  than  necessary  detail  of 
the  little  feuds,  the  jalousies  d'amitie, — (for  the 
writer  wishes  to  believe  them  nothing  more), — 
which,  in  almost  every  stage  of  their  history  since 
^e  reformation,  have  distracted  the  councils  of  the 
English  cath<^cs,  and  weakened  their  eflforts  to 
obtain  relief.  '  Even  when  the  wicked  quarrel,  it  is 
anobjectof  pain  to  the  truly  good  man;  but,  when 
animositaes  and  dissentions  arise  among  the  viituous 
and  the  holy,  who  does  not  wish  the  agitation  ter- 
minated and  forgotten?  who  does  not  wish  the 
arrival  **  of  the  reign  of  heavenly  love,  where,  '*  to 
use  the  words  of  Pension,  "  there  will  be  no  error, 
*^  no  division,  no  scandal ;  where  we  shall  breathe 
'*  the  pure  love  of  Grod,  and  he  will  communicate 
**  to  us,  his  everlasting  peace  *?** 

•  **l  protest/'  says  Fuller,  (Church  History,  book  ix. 
p.  Sfi4),  '*  though  uncertain  to  find  belief,  that  I  take  no 
"  delight,  in  relating  these  discontents  between  the  secular 
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LIII.  2. 

Appointment  of  a  Vicar  Apostolic, 

Pfi&OEiviNO  the  univeraal  wish  of  the  cleigyt  fot 
episcopal  government,  Dr.  Harrison  with  his  twelve 
assistants,  signed  a  petition  for  it  to  Rome,  and 
R<nQe  ai^roved  the  proposal.  It  remained  to  settle 
what  form  of  episcopacy  should  be  established. 

The  canons  of  the  church  require,  that  no  bishop 
shall  be  ordained,  unless  the  flock  of  the  place,  for 
which  he  is  orduned  bishop,  is  committed  to  his 
care ;  and  that  his  jurisdiction  shall  be  confined 
to  that  precinct.  At  the  consec^ion  of  every 
bishop  the  officiating  prelate  puts  the  gospel  into 
his  hands, — and  says, — "  receive  the  gospel — ^and 
**  go!  preach  it  to  the  people  committed  to  thy 
«  care !  for  powerful  is  God,  to  increase  his  grace 
**,onthee!" 

But  the  calamities  of  Christendom  made  frequent 
ipfratctions  of  this  rule  necessary.  The  irruptiona. 
of  the  barbarians^  and  particularly  the  conquests  oi 

**  and  regular  priests,  much  less  shall  my  pen  uriden  the  wound 
*'  between  them;  for  though  I  approve  the  opinions  of  neither, 
**  yet  am  I  so  much  a  friend  to  the  persons  of  both  parties,  as 
**  not  to  make  much  to  myself  of  their  discords ;  the  rather 
**  because  no  diristian  can  heartOy  laugh  at  the  Actions  of  his 
<'  fiercest  enemies,  because  that,  at  the  same  time,  paineth 
**  him  with  the  sad  remembrance  that  such  divisions  have 
*'  formerly,  at  the  present,  or  may  hereafter  be  among  those  of 
*'  his  own  profession :  such  is  the  frailty  of  human  nature  on 
"  what  side  soever."---A  generous  sentiment  and  a  just 
observation! 
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the  Siraoem,  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuriet, 
diftorbed  the  economy  of  many  dioceses,  and  con* 
founded  the  limits  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.  It 
was  often  difficult,  and  sometimes  impossible  to 
a|ipoint  new  sees  with  r^^ar  pastors.  To  suj^ly 
the  want  of  thew,  the  see  of  Rome  adopted  the 
foUnwing  plan  v — a  persmi  was  ddnseertrtied  the  bishoj^ 
of  a  place,  which  had  once  becni  an  episcopal  see ; 
but  which,  in  consequence  of  the  di^rsion,  the 
keresy,  or  the  schism  of  the  flo(^,  had  ceased  to  be 
the  residence  of  a  bic^op«  Tile  person,  thus  eoi^ 
secrated,  was  delegated  by  the  pope  to  eaemae 
epmxftl  Amotions  m  some  place,  where  a  prelate 
wa9  wanted;  but  which  had  not  its  regular  bishop. 
Ilie  bishops,  thus  appointed,  are  called  titular,  from 
thw*  baring  the  name, — and  nothing  more  than  the 
mme  of  the  chui*ch,  to  which  they  were  ostensibly 
a^^inted;  ikey  are  ako  called  vicars  apoatoUc, 
because  their  power,  in  respect  to  the  territory,  over 
which  it  is  to  be  really  exercised,  is  wholly  vicarial, 
bringdelegated  to  them  by  the  holy  see, — and  held 
ak  its  j4easure.  Such  an  testitution  is  dissonant  from 
the  general  spirit  of  church  discipline  ;  but,  what 
necessity  requires,  necessity  excuses ; — Van  Espen  • 
admits,  that  **  where  necessity  calls  for  it,  a  resort 
**  to  this  institution  is  proper  and  salutary/^ 

In  February  1623,  Dr.  Bishop  was  declare* 
bishop^lect  of  Chalcedon ;  in  the  following  ifionth, 
a  bull  issued  for  his  consecration  ;  it  was  followed 
almost  immediately  by  a  brief,  conferring  on  him 
ej^acopal  jurisdiction  over  the  cathdies  of  Inland 
*  Jut  Bcclesiasticum  Univertum,  par.  i.  tit.  xv.  ch.  ir. 
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and  SMtlaikL  ''  When  thou  ihalt  be  arrived,'' 
8gfa  tibe  brie^  ^<  in  those  kingdomsp  we  give  thee 
<<  license,  ad  nQStrim  et  sedis  apostoUcm  bene 
*^  placitum^  at  the  good-'will  of  ourselves  and  nmt 
^'  SDCcessora  in  the  hdy  see,  freely  and  lawAilly  to- 
<<  enjpy  ''and  use  all  and  each  of  those  faculties, 
**  Gomnuttad  by  our  (Nredeoessors  to  the  archpriests, 
<<  as  als^  sueh  as  ordiaaiaries  enjoy  and  exercise,  iti 
**  their  cities  and  dioceses/'  Thus,  Dr.  BSidi€q[», 
had  ordinary  jurisdiction  over  the  catholics  of 
England  and  Scotland ;,  but  revoeaUe  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  pope : — in  the  language  of  curialists,  he  was 
vicar-apostolic,  with  ordinary  jurisdiction*  In  ex* 
erdse  of  his  powers,  he  instituted  a  dean  and  a 
chapter^  as  a  standing  councdl  for  his  own  assistance, 
witk  power,  dungog  a  vaettioy  of  the  see,  to  exercise 
episcopal  ordinary  jurisdiction,  professing,  at  the 
same  thne»  that,  '^  what  defect  might  be  in  his  own 
<<  power^  he  would  su^^lioate  his  hotiness  to  make 
*^  goodt  from  the  plenitude  of  his  owui'' 

Universally  respected  and  bdoi^,  he  died  in 
April  i534;  and  Dr.  Richard  Smitji  wasiqipointed 
his  successor,  with  the  same  powers,  though  expres- 
sed in  language,  seemingly  different. 

From  several  letteis  published  by  Dodd  *,  it 
appears  that  the  instrument,  by  which  Mr.  Biikett 
waa  appointed  archpriests  did  not  contain  the  in-^ 
junction  imposed  on  Mr.  Blaokwell- his  predecessor, 
to  abstain  from  communicating:  respecting  the 
matters  of  luush  government  with  the  members  of  the 
society  of  Jesus;,  but  that»  from  the  firsts  thi» 

•  Vol.  ik  p.  4«8. 
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injunction  was  implied,  and  that  ati  express  order  to 
this  eflfect  was  afterwards  issued.  One  of  the  last 
acts  of  the  life  of  Mr.  Birkett  was,  to  address  the 
fUlowing  letter,  dated  the  3d  of  September  1614, 
<'  to  the  English  Jesuits  in  general/'  We  shall  im- 
mediately present  it  to  our  readers :  and  afterwards 
insert  three  letters,  which  fiither  Persons  wrote  with 
his  dying  hand:— one  to  Mr.  Krkett,  may  be 
consider^  as  a  reply  to  this  letter. 
"  Very  rev.  F.  F- 
**  Tlie  great  desire  I  have  had,  since  my  first 
**  calling  by  his  holiness  to  this  place,  to  keep  unity 
**  and  peace  amongst  the  labourers  of  this  vineyard, 
^'  besides  the  testimony  of  my  conscience,  the 
**  eflfects,  that  have  followed  my  endeavours,  are 
**  good  witnesses  to  the  same.  What  difference 
"  I  found,  at  my  first  entry,  between  your  fathers, 
**  who  labour  with  us,  and  the  chiefest  and  most 
**  sufficient  priests,  as  I  have  found  by  experience 
**  of  my  own  body,  I  would  rather  in  silence  they 
"  were  wrapt  up,  never  to  be  thought  of,  than  by 
'*  unfelding  of  them,  to  bring  that  into  memory, 
**  which  will  not  be  so  easily  forgotten.  It  rested 
**  now  only,  on  my  part,  who,  wearied  with  age, 
*^  and  sore  weakened  with  sickness,  as  that  I  am 
**  ready  to  take  my  last  farewell,  that  nothing  should 
"  be  moved,  or  said  by  me  which  did  not  altogether 
**  tend  to  the  glory  of  God,  andgood  of  our  country : 
«*  which,  in  few  words  (my  weakness  considered, 
"  being  not  able  to  use  many),  is,  to  entreat,  that 
^<  you  would  lovingly  concur,  and  charitably  help 
^*  the  clergy  of  this  kingdom  j  for  whose  assistance 
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*•  you  were  first  sent  into  thia  harvest.  I  know 
**  your  profession  is  honourable  in  God's  church } 
"  your  labours  against  heresy  and  sin  commendable : 
**  but  if  peace  and!  charity  guide  not  your  endeavours, 
**  we  labour  in  vain ;  and  all  will  perish,  and  come 
**  to  destruction  and  ruin,  that  we  have  undertaken. 
•*  I  have  dealt  with  the  chiefest  of  my  own,  who, 
**  I  know,  you  have  held  in  greater  jealousy,  than 
**  there  is  cause.  And  to  deal  plainly,  and  sincerely 
*'  with  you,  I  find  them  most  ready  to  give  you  that 
<<  correspondence,  which  is  necessary  you  should  give 
"  one  another,  who  travel  in  so  holy  a  work.  They 
<<  only  desire,  that  in  their  government  you  meddle 
**  no  further,  tiian  they  do  in  yours:  withal,  that  you 
**  oppose  hot  yourselves  in  any  suit  they  propose 
**  to  the  chief  pastor,  for  the  good  of  their  own 
**  body ;  especially  in  matters  of  superiority,  which 
'*  canonically  belongeth  to  their  vocation.  This 
"  being  done,  there  will  be  no  occasion,  but  that 
*'  you  will  frietldly  and  charitably  set  forward  this 
"  great  work,  you  have  undertaken.  For  my  gwn 
^'  part,  I  wish  you  all  as  well  as  I  do  my  own  heart: 
^*  therefore  with  all  indififerency  entreat,  you  would 
*'  keep  amongst  you  this  holy  league.  It  is  the  will 
*^  of  the  chief  pastor :  it  is  desired  by  all  mine ;  and 
**  I  hope,  will  be  accomplished  of  all  parts.  Sweet 
^'  Jesus  keep  you ;  to  whom  desiring  you  would 
"  remember  my  poor  soul,  I  rest  from  my  bed, 
"  your  b.  in  all  charity  and  love. 

"  George  Birkett,  archp.** 
"  3  April,  1614." 

VOL.  III.  E  E 
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LIIL  3- 

The  Death  of  father  Persons. 

Fathbr  Morb  thus  ret^ectfiiUy  leads  this^emi- 
cieat  persojMige  to  the  dose  of  histife. 

''  We  ha^^aeen,  ib  the  cases  i£  Baldwm,  Oerard 
^'  and  others,  that  fedse  aocusotions  of  tham  reached 
*'  Bel^um ;  and  what  &lte  acciisatioos  of  Persons 
''  readied  Rome.  Pope  Clement  abeadjr  had  €Oii- 
'*  fenred  with  AjBffxmxm  the  general,  about  the 
V  removal  of  Perooss ;  but  he,  foreseeing  die  result, 
'^  went,  on  the  |ilea  of  ill  health,  to  Ni^ks,  ne?er 
^'  ^gaia  to  return  till  after  ^  death  of  Oenent. 
"  He  epemt  the  renuunder  of  his  years  in  imlmg 
*'  books ;  and  many  adapted  to  those  times,  were 
<«  published  by  him :  as  *  Questiones  du«  de  Sacris 
^*  aUen^  non  adeundis/  in  which  he  made  use  of 
«  nearly  the  aame  aispuient  as  he  bad  4oiie  w  his 
<>  Consolatory  Epiede,  Whadi  he  had  written  in 
*^  Eugliflh,  twenty  years  befi»e  :*— ^  A  Treatise  on 
**  Equivaeation;'  on  *  MitigatiooBi  of  the  Penal  Laws 
**  ^painstCatholics:'  someiwerkB  against  sir  Edward 
'^  Coke,  Barlow«  and  other  persons;  in  whidk,  1}y 
«  eBtablishmg  the  dogmata  of  iaiA»  he  repeUed 
^^  heresies.  Thus,  he  made  the  years  ^  ins  Ufe 
''  shorter  than  was  de^nsL  In  the  year  1610,  he 
*'  had  gone  through  hdf  the  Lesft  m  the  strict 
<*  ohservauee  of  the  pjoeoept  of  fast,  wfaen  he  was 
<<  seized  with  a  videat  &rer.  in  «  few  ^da^v  he 
<«  was  ^MTOiight  to  die  extremity  \  he  assuaged  his 
'^  sufFerings  by  frequent  pious  meditation  on  the 
"  passion  of  Christ. 
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^  Pope  Paul,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  his  situation, 
^  granted  him  those  indulgences,  which  it  is  cus- 
^*  tOHUuy  to  send  to  cardinals,  in  dieir  last  moments. 
**'  Aquaviva,  the  general  of  the  society,  and  the 
^*  chief  fathers  in  Rome,  crowded  to  see  him. 
***  fWnr  days  before  his  decease,  he  dictated  three 
^  letters: — enc,  of  thanks,  to  Blaise  bishop  of  St. 
^  Omer^s  j  another,  of  ei&ortation,  to  the  members 
^*of  our  society  in  En^and;  and  a  third,  to 
^*  Birkett,  who  had  succeeded  the  archpriest  Black- 
"  well.  The  letter  to  the  members  of  our  society 
"  was  of  this  tenor : — 

^  '  My  remcend*  imd  dear  Others  and  brothers, 
'*  whom  it  has  pleased  (rod  to  call  and  unite  in 
^*  this  mission  of  our  society  for  thex!;aQ¥eMion 
'<  iuid  comfort  of  our  miserable  country  Eng^ 
''  UumI,  and  the  government  of  whom,  during 
**  so  many  years  the  very  reverend  father-gene- 
**  lal  has  thought  proper  to  commit  to  me! 

^*  *  Now,  that  by  the  Divine  will,  I  am  about,  as 
••  I  hope,  to  lay  down  this  charge,  together  with 
^  this  mortal  life,  I  cannot  forbear  bidding  you  all 
^  in  this  epistle, — farewell : — and  in  the  first  pkce^ 
''  to  commend  myself  and  the  repose  of  my  soul  to 
^*  God  in  your  prayers. — Then, — ^love  one  another, 
*•  the  only  mark  of  true  disciples  and  followers  of 
*^  Christ,  which  I  wish  may  be  kept  inviolate, 
^*  according  to  the  spirit  of  our  society ;  that  is, 
•*  that  each  one  should  consider  himself  below  the 
**  rest }  that,  he  always  prefer  in  his  heart  others  to 
^  himself;  and  make  his  outward  conduct,  as  far 
£  £  2 
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'^  as  lies  in  his  power,  correspond  with  this  precept: 
«  doing  all  things  to  the  honour  and  glory  of  God, 
**  and  the  comfort  of  you  all.  For,  acting  thus,  all 
**  of  you,  as  I  trust  in  the  Lord,  will  happily  finish 
**  your  course,  in  obedience  to  God  in  this  life  ; 
**  and  hereafter,  through  the  merits  of  the  passion 
**  of  Christ,  we  shall  meet  together  in  a  glorious  and 
'*  everlasting  resurrection. — Dated  from  the  bed  of 
**  sickness  in  the  English  college  at  Rome^  on  the 
*^  vigil  of  our  Lord's  resurrection,  in  the  year  1610. 
"  Wholly  and  always  yours, 

''  Robert  Persons:'  > 

^*  To  thearchpriest  he  addressed  himself  as  foUoWs: 

**  *  Most  rev.  sir  and  dear  friend  ! 
**  *  Shortly,  as  I  hope,  am  I  about  to  close  this  life, 
"  and  to  go  to  Christ  my  Saviour.  In  this  my 
**  last  agony,  can  I  forget  you  I  or  fail  to  dictate  in 
"  writing  my  last  farewell  to  you,  your  assistants, 
**  and  all  the  rest  under  you,  as  a  pledge  of  charity, 
*^  and  of  the  perfect  love,  in  Jesus  Christ,  which 
*^  I  bear,  and  have  always  borne  to  you,  and  all  of 
**  them  !  And  I  declare  that  I  now  leavS  the  world 
**  in  the  same  sentiments,  with  which  I  have  ever 
^*  been  animated,  of  love,  peace,  and  union  of  all 
**  of  you,  among  yourselves,  and  with  all  our 
^*  fathers  :  and  that  never,  as  far  as  I  know,  or  can 
'<  conceive,  has  there  been  on  our  part  any  desire 
"  for  superiority  over  you,  or  over  any  one  of  you  5 
'*  but  a  cordial  co-operation  for  the  advantage  and 
**  increase  of  the  catholic  faith,  according  to  the 
'V duties  of  our  institution: — which  co-operation 
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**  between  you  and  our  fathers,  I  hope  may  always 
•*  isubsist  in  the  bowels  of  Christ,  for  the  greater 
"  honour  and  glory  of  God.  To  his  keeping,  and 
**  in  the  same  spirit  of  charity,  and  in  these  same 
"  sentiments,  which  fill  my  mind,  so  I  recommend 
•*  you,  and  all  my  dear  brothers  committed  to  your 
^*  care ;  with  whom  joining  in  prayer,  I  beseech 
*•  our  sweet  Saviour,  that,  by  the  merits  of  his 
**  most  bitter  passion,  he  would  give  us  a  glorious 
•*  resurrection.  Farewell  in  Christ  Jesus ! — Gifen 
*'  from  the  bed  of  sickness,  in  the  English  college 
"  at  Rome,  on  the  vigil  of  our  Lord's  resurrection, 
"  in  the  year  1610. 

"  Lastly,  he  wrote  to  the  bishop  of  St.  Omer's, 
"  in  these  words : — 

"  Most  reverend,  and  by  me  deservedly 
"  respected  lord! 
"  *  Although  I  have  reached  the  term,  prescribed 
"  to  all  men, — death, — which,  as  I  hope,  will  yield 
**  my  soul,  freed  from  the  earthly  bond,  to  its 
*^  Redeemer,  when  I  shall  see  the  good  things  of  th6 
*^  Lord  in' the  land  of  the  living ;  yet,  in  the  mean- 
^^  time,  whilst  breath  is  allowed  me  on  the  bed  of 
**  sickness,  the  more  frequently  do  I  reeal  to  mind 
**  the  services  of  so  great  a  benefactor,  by  which  he 
''  has  shewn  his  affection  to  the  much-afflicted  cause 
<^  of  England,  and  helped  and  forwarded  our  mis- 
^*  sion  in  that  harvest.  It  is  to  testify  how  much 
^^  he  has  bound  m^  to  him  for  these  singular  favours, 
^*  that  I  have  wished  to  leave  this  last  written  proof 
^*  behind  me  i  and  now,  dying,  to  repeat  once  more, 

E  E  3 
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^  those  ack&owledgmeiit^r  whieb,  whilst  ]bAagi 
«  I  have  often  made,  earnestly*  beseechiBg  hira 
^  that  at  he  has  b^un^  sa  ht.  will  finish,  nor  leave 
^  orphans  those,  whom,  hia  paternal  We  has^  already 
^  made  his  adq[ited  children.  ¥avewell  most  ve^ 
^  Tered  and  most  beloved  bi&op  and  fiitbar  of  the 
<^  English  I — May  God  grant  you  alon^  life  I  and^ 
*^  aftw  your  course  is  done,  give  you  a  crowai  of 
<<  righteousness,  reserved  for  you  in  his^  heavenly 
«<  kingdom ;  whither  when  I  siiall  ha;ve  arrived^ 
«  I  shall  not  be  unmindiul  of  Blaise.  I  wisb  die 
'*  reverend  father  Schondoiickin  and  those  witk 
'*  him  to  receive  the  wannest  salutaticms,  which  I 
**  am  not  able  to  convey  to  him  myself.  Great 
*^  is  the  chatge  entrusted  ta  him  of  instmetmg  our 
''  youth;  let  him  therefore  strenuously,  as  hitherto, 
**  defend  his  Sparta  *•  I  can  no  mMe, — for  my 
**  time  is  near,  and  I  desire  to  be  ^ssotved  and  to 
**  hei  witb  Christ.  I  reeommetid  mysetf  to  the 
^  saorifiees  of  your  most  revei^nd  lordship  ^  also 
'*  ta  the  prayers  of  our  fathers  in  the  college ; 
**  wbem,  from  msf  soul,  I  sahite ;  and  the  pragiers' 
**  of  all  the  schobu^  cm  whom  I  eagerly  praiy  God" 
^  to  pour  out  every  btessing*  Agaitt  and  ever 
'^  &Fawell  most  reverend  Blfidse! — From  my  hdd^ 
*'  ijlth  April  ibfiio. 

**  Your  most  revevend  torddup'a 
^'  mosl  bounden  serv^mt  in  Christ, 

*'  Robert  Persons.'' 

*  Alhiding  C6  the  LaUn  exfiresBion  <<  Spavtam  quara  aaotus 
"  my  oriML' ' 
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«  *He  lived  uBtil  the  fWlowing  Wednesday. 
*•  ThoBoas  Owen,  who  succeeded  him  as  rector  and 
'^  prefect,  testifies,  that  though  his  sickness  was 
^^  short,  he  yet  delivered  in  writing  to  the  general 
^  Aqwnriva  hk  sentiments  on  the  future  conduct  of 
*^  the  mission.  The  general  gave  permission  that 
**  the  body,  when  embahaed,  should  be  placed  on 
^*  the  right  ade  of  cardinal  Allen,  in  the  English 
**  sepuletnre,  with  a  fiiir  epitaph  which  may  be  seen 
«<  in  our  histmian,  father  Al^gambef- 

*^  It  is  certain,  that  how  great  soever  were  his 
'^  talents  and  activity  in  business,  he  always  cherished 
^*  a  perfect  and  solid  virtue,  and  maintained  it 
'*  durooghout  his  life.  Thus,  as  among  philosophers, 
^^  the  founder  of  any  system  is  the  rale  and  standard 
'*  for  the  rest,  so  this  man  may  justly  be  held  forth 
**  for  imitation,  as  a  model  under  God,  o£  those 
'^  virtues,  which  are  wanted  in  one  qualified  for 
<<  such  a  missicm  as  this : — as  to  be  emin^Eitty  eir- 
<^  cumspect  and  courageous,  patient  in  expectation, 
^^  bold  in  action. — He  had  a  great  horror  of  violent 
<<  and  hasty  proceedings.  .  He  strove  to  convmc^, 
^  first  by  ai^umait ;  and  after  he  had  removed  the 
<«  dittevdty,  he  then  suggested  die  means,  by  which 
**  what  he  recommended  might  be  efifected.  Infinite 
**  were  his  dealings  with  popes,  kings,  cardinals 
^*  and  princes,  sometimes  by  word  of  mouth,  some- 
<*  times  in  writing ;  in  both  of  which  his  efoquence 
^^  was  equally  successfuL    The  lowly  were  never 

•  Mori,  Hist.  p.  386. 

t  It  18  also  inserted  in  father  Hundej's  <'  Modest  Defence.** 
£  £  4 
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V  despt^  by  him ;  he  was  beneFolent  to  i^l,  and 
'^  beneficent,  whenever  it  was  in  his  power.  Wit-* 
**  ness  the  number  of  captives  in  the  ports  of  hk 
'Vcatholic  m^esty,  who,  by  his  intercession,  received 
'*  .their  liberty ;  and  whom,  during  fcHty  years,  he 
^  assisted  with  his  advice  and  alms.  In  the  midst 
^*  of  these  occupations,  he  found  time  for  writing 
'*  either  to  enkindle  piety  in  the  mind^  of.catiio^ 
'^  lies,  or  to  expose  the  deceito  and  .ddusion^  of 
**  heretics.  In  each,  he  excelled ;  so  nicely  And 
''  justly  balancing  his  words,  as  quite  to  delight  a 
**  jpeader  of  his  own  party,  and  not  to  wmmd  hit 
"  adversary  too  sensibly. — He  was  of  great  use  in 
*^  quieting  and  restraining  the  unsettled  tempera  of 
**  the  scholars,  who,  under  former  masters^  had  been 
^*  often  rebellious.  By  the  dignity  of  his  deport^ 
**  ment  and  the  efficacy  of  his  discourses  command* 
**  ing  respect,  excliiduig  with  the  utmost  care  the 
*^  approach  of  known  and  trouUesome  characters ; 
*^  and,  what  was  the  chief  thing,  upholding  in  eveiy 
*^  action,  virtue  and  a  true  zeal  of  God ;  and 
«  instilling,  by  every  means,  the  same  virtuous 
^^  jpirit  like  oil,  from  a  lamp,  into  the  susceptible 
**  minds  of  the  youth.  With  what  ardour  he  burned 
*^  to  restore  the  fidth  of  this  island ;  with  what 
**  confidence  in  God  he  advanced  the  undertakii^; 
<^  and  by  what  duurity  towards  all  men,  he  was  dis- 
<^  tinguished,  are  aeeai  not  only  in  the  many  books, 
'*  which  he  wrote,  and  the  many  journeys,  which 
**  he  took  in  every  direction  by  sea  and  land ;  but 
^*  in  the  many  seminaries,  which  he  founded  and 
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**  established  for  the  purpose ;  and  without  whioh/ 
<^  beyond  all  doubt»  the  anciait  clergy  being  taken 
'^  off  by  age,  religion  would  have  failed. 

''  In  all  these  affiurs,  he  seined  the  more  worthy 
'*  of  imitation,  and  the  more  to  be  admired,  because 
^  he  never  suffered  private  interest  for  himself  or 
^  his  relations  to  afiect  him ;  but  entirely  renounced 
«  all  advanti^es  and  honours.  He  always  had,  in 
^  his  mouth,  that  sentence  of  the  apostle, — ^whilst 
^*  we  have  time,  let  us  do  good  ;  for  if  we  do  not 
**  fail,  we  shall  in  due  time  reap.  Therefore  he 
^  neglected  nothing  which  he  conceived  calculated 
**  to  spread  the  catibolic  faith ;  and,  having  once 
**  deliberately  undertaken  his  measures,  he  was  not 
^^  easily  brought  to  despair  o£  success,  pearsuaded 
*'  that  the  bounty  of  God  would  supply  the  means 
'*  necessary  for  the  foundation  of.  the  work.  And 
*^  truly  those,  who  saw  the  flower  of  youth  so 
'.'  abundant  in  the  Spanish  seminaries,  and  that,  for 
^*  many  years,  there  were  fifty  and  sixty  in  Val- 
^'  ladolid,  and  nearly  the  same  number  in  Seville 
^<  and  the  Roman  college,  could  not  but  observe 
*'  with  veneration,  the  activity  of  this  man,  the  in- 
^*  fluence  he  possessed  over  persons  .of  dist^ction, 
^  and  chiefly  his  confidence  in  God,  by  which  he 
^^  did  not  doubt  the  minds  of  men  would  be  n(ioved 
*^  to  support  such  necessary  establiidments.  It  was* 
^<  this  confidence,  which,  enlarging  itself  in  his  latter 
**  years,  to  the  extension  of.  the  society,  produced 
"  the  houses  of  Louvaine  and  Watten. .  Having  Kved 
^*  to  see  these  happy  beginnings^  he  was  called  to 
^*  reap  the  fruit  of  his  harvest  in  heaven.     He  was 
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<*  ctfriecl  off  by  a  short  illaen  of  nine  ^ys  ;  so 
^  sereie,  that,  on  the  fourth  of  them,  the  physr^ 
*^  cian  pronounced  his  death  to  be  approaching^  nor 
^  did  he  think  otherwise  froHi  the  first  moment  of 
^  htt  being  taken  ill  ;  and,  beii^  fortified  against 
'^  it  by  pious  reflections  and  the  sacraments  of  the 
^  church,  and  sii^gesting  whatever  appeared  to  him 
<^  best  £or  the  proper  management  and  promotion  of 
^  the  mission,  he  departed  this  life  on  the  15th 
^  April  1610,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and 
**  twenty-third  of  his  profesinon.'^ 

Such  is  the  character  given  by  a  friend, — a 
brother  too  in  religion,— of  father  Persons,  while 
his  adies  still  retained  their  wonted  fires,  and  ad- 
muration  and  kindnen  were  yet  warm.  A  pliainer 
tale  will  detract  nothmg  from  what  it  expresses  of'bis 
intellectual  endowments^  his  eneigy,  his  activity,  or 
his  pious  zeai :  it  will  allow  that  the  advancement  of 
the  catholic  religbn  was  t^e  ultimate  end  ai^  aim 
of  his  being  v  and  will  suggest  that,  before  we  pro- 
nounce an  absolute  censure  on  the  means  for  accom- 
plishing it,  te»  which  he  sometimes  resorted,  we 
should  reflect  that  he  acted  accetding  to  maxima 
poofessed  by  a  mohitude  of  reqiectable  persons  in 
die  times^  in  whfch  he  lived,  and  to  princq>les  of 
many,  to  whom  the  catholic  public  then  lodced  up 
widi  veneration ;  and  that,  if  on  some  occasions  he 
sought  to  advance  his  own  brethren  too  much  at  the 
expense  of  others,  it  should  be  considered  that  this 
was  a  natural  and  not  an  unamiable  weakness — the 
last  infirmity  of  a  hdj  mind. — Cardinal  Allen  is 
reported  to  have  saidof  him, — *<  that  his  industry,  his 
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'*  prudence,  his  talents  for  writing  and  acting,  ex- 
**  ceeded  all  belief*." 

*  JuTeofi,  Hist.  lib.  xiiL  ^  188. — Many  of  the  works  of 
ftlher  Persons  have  been  noticed  in  the  course  of  these  Me- 
moirs.— At  thiQ  ttne,  the  mostmteresting  of  them  are,  t.  Hif 
<<  Christian  Directory,**  which  has  been  repeatedly  published. 
3.  His  <<  Treatise  on  the  Three  Conversions  of  England." 
3,  His  **  £xamiiiatiim  of  Fox's  Caliendar,**  in  two  parts^  both 
of  which,  but  the  kist  parti<$ulariy,  have  become  exceedingly 
scarce.  **  FoxV  Acts  and  Monuments/'  says  Mr.  Alban 
Butler,  in  his  postscript  to  his  first  Letter  on  Bower's  History 
of  the  Pope}, ''  no  sooner  appeared  but  the  catholics  called  it 
<^  a  dunghiU  of  lies.  (Doctor  Hordnig  in  his  Refutation  of 
**  the  Apology^  page  348.)  The  learned  Richard  Rawlinssn^ 
<*  LX.D.  &  v.R.s.  in  The  New  Method  of  Studying  Histoiy, 
**  torn.  ii«  in-  the  Catalogue  of  Historians,  p.  48,  says  of  this 
<<  work :  '  The  turn  the  author  was  biassed  by,  which  is  very 
'^  evident  in  tlie  whole  work,  has  given  good  reason  ta  suspect 
**  bis  honesty  as  well  as  his  capacity.  In  trodilesome  aad 
**  noisy  times^  this  author's  reputation  began  to  rke  so  high 
''  as  to  procure  hb  work  a  post  in  the  parochial  churdies^ 
<'  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  holy  scriptures.  But  when  some 
''of  his  martyrs  appeared  alive  to  confront  their  register,  the 
'*  book  was  suppressed,  new  modelled,  and  came  out  in  a 
**  larger,,  though  somewhat  more  modest  dress>  with  athinosr 
''  red-lettered  calendar.'— To  complete  the  character  of  liiat 
««  author  and  Ms  work,  I  refer  you^"*  continues  Mr.  Alban 
Butler,  *'  to  the  account  which  our  most  indefatigable 
'*  historian  andantiquaiy  Mh  Heamehas  given  of  both.'*' 
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LIII.  4, 

English  Benedictine  Monks, — Frian, — College  at 
Lisboiu 

Some  English  catholics,  whom  the  religious 
troubles  of  the  times  had  driven  to  Italy  and  Spain, 
having  entered  among  the  Benedictine  Monks  in 
some  of  the  monasteries  of  that  order  in  Italy  and 
Spain,  an  application  was  made  to  Clement  VIII.  in 
1603,  to  erect  an  English  mission  qf  Benedictines. 
With  the  permission  of  his  holiness,  this  was  ac- 
cordingly done;  and  some  religious  of  the  two 
congr^ations  of  Mont^-Casinoand  Vall^olid,  were 
sent  for  this  purpose  to  England,  to  act  in  concert, 
but  as  diflPerent  congregations.  Father  Augu^ine  of 
St.  John,  first  vicar-general  of  the  Spanish  mission, 
afterwards  procured  the  establishment  of  two  houses 
for  the  English  benedictine  missionaries,  one  at 
Douay,  the  other  at  Dieulewart  in  Lorraine. 

Father  Bulkeley  was,  at  this  time,  the  only  sur- 
vivor .  of  the  ancient  benedictines  of  England  :  he 
had  been  professed  in  the  abbey  of  Westmin&ter. 
In  1607,  he  received  into  the  order  some  new  mem- 
bers, to  form  an  English  benedictine  congregation. 
The  proceeding  was  approved  by  the  general  chapter 
of  the  congregation  of  Mont^-Casino  in  1608,  and 
confirmed  by  Paul  V.  in  the  following  year.  The 
economy  of  this  new  establishment  was  settled  in 
1616,  by  the  same  pope;  and  finally  by  Urban  Vlii. 
in  1637. 
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All  the  ancient  religious  of  the  order  of  St. 
Francis  in  England,  having  become  extinct,  it  was 
revived  in  1617  by  Mr.  John  Gennings,  a  clergy- 
man,  educated  in  the  college  of  the  secular  English 
college  at  Douay ;  he  established  a  small  convent  of 
Franciscan  friars  in  that  town.  The  number  of 
them  increasing,  a  bull  from  Rome  formed  them 
into  a  distinct  and  independent  body,  and  nominated 
&ther  Gennings  for  their  first  provincial. 

About  the  same  time  a  college  for  the  education 
of  English  secular  clergy  to  serve  on  the  English 
mission  was  established  at  Lisbon^  by  the  munificence 
of  Don  Pedro  Coutinto,  a  Portuguese  merchant,  who 
expended  5,000  crowns  of  gold  in  erecting  the  esta- 
blishment, and  endowed  it  with  an  annual  pension 
of  500  like  crowns. 

Here  our  account  of  the  concerns  of  the  English 
catholics  during  the  reign  of  James  I.  properly 
closes.  Some  circumstances  in  it,  with  which  their 
history  is  particularly  connected,  as  the  rise  of  the 
puritans  into  political  consequence,  the  negotiations 
for  the  marriage  of  prince  Charles,  first  with  the 
infanta  of  Spain,  and  afterwards  with  the  princess 
royal  of  France,  will  be  mentioned  in  our  account 
of  the  catholics  during  the  following  reign. 
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NOTE   I.— {noticed  in  page  147.) 
Cotmcil  of  Trent. 

npHE  assembling  of  a  general  council  to  compose  the 
"**-  actual  differences  of  religious  opinion  which  took 
place  towards  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century^ 
was  first  seriously  agitated  during  the  pontificate  of 
Clement  VII.  But  the  council  did  not  meet  till  1545, the 
eleventh  year  of  the  pontificate  of  his  successor,  when 
it  was  opened  at  Trent,  on  the  13th  of  December.  Tlie 
matters  for  the  discussion  of  tiie  assembly  were  pro- 
posed by  the  legates  of  tiie  holy  see ;  then  considered, 
first  in  separate,  and  afterwards  in  full  congregations ; 
and  finally  decreed  at  the  sittings  of  the  council. 

Little  was  done  in  the  three  first  sessions ;  but,  in  the 
four  subsequent  sessions,  the  points  respecting  the  Canon 
of  Ac  Holy  Books,  Original  Sin,  Free  Will,  Justification, 
the  Sacraments  in  general,  and  Baptism  and  Confirma- 
tion in  particular,  were  decided.  An  epidemical  disorder 
breaking  out  at  Trenf,  the  council,  at  its  eighth  ses- 
sion, translated  itself  to  Bologna.  Tlie  ninth  und  tenth 
sessions  were  held  in  that  city  ;  but  nothing  was  de- 
cided in  either;  and  the  pope,  being  then  very  aged  and 
infirm,  suspended  its  proceedings.     He  died  in  1549. 

With  infinite  difl&culty,  Julius  III.  the  immediate  suc- 
cessor of  Paul,  effected  the  second  opening  of  the  council 
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oix  the  1  Bt  of  May  1 55 1 .  The  eleventh^  twelfth,  thirteenth, 
fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  sessions  were  held  daring  his 
pontificate.  The  two  first  of  diese  sessions  were  em- 
ployed in  preparatory  proceedings.  In  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth,  the  council  propounded  the  catholic 
doctrine  on  the  Eucharist^  Penance,  and  Extreme  Unc- 
tion. At  the  fifteenth,  the  protestants  were  invited  to 
the  assembly  vdth  an  oflTer  of  safe  conduct.  At  the 
sixteenth,  the  council  again  broke  up,  in  consequence  of 
the  war  in  Germany. 

Julius  III.  died  in  1555.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Marcellus  II.  The  pontificate  of  Marcellus  lasted 
only  one  month,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  Paul  IV, 
of  the  illustrious  house  of  Carafia,  the  dean  of  the 
sacred  college. — Much  was  expected  from  him ;  but, 
in  1559;  ^^  died,  without  haying  re-assembled  the 
council.  The  cardinal  de  Medicis,  by  whom  he  was 
succeeded,  under  the  name  of  Pius  IV,  exerted  him- 
self with  success,  in  effecting  a  third  re-assembly  of 
the  council,  and  bringing  it  to  a  conclusion.  By  an 
unconunon  union  of  prudence,  zeal  and  moderation, 
he  effected  his  object,  and  the  third  opening  of  the 
coimcil  took  place  on  the  18th  day  of  January  1562. 
On  that  day,  the  seventeenth  sessions  of  the  council 
met;  and  it  was  attended  by  several  cardinals  and  102 
bishops.  On  the  eighteenth  the  Censure  of  Heretics 
was  discussed,  and  a  safe  conduct  granted  to  protestants. 
Nothing  was  decided  at  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
sessions.  At  the  twenty-first,  the  council  decided  on 
the  question  respecting  Commilnion  under  both  kinds ; 
at  the  twenty-second,  on  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  ;  at 
the  twenty-Uiird  and  twenty-fourth,  on  the  Sacraments 
of  Holy  Orders  and  Matrimony ;  and  on  the  twenty-fifth, 
on  Purgatory,  Devotion  to  Holy  Images,  the  Invocation 
of  Saints,  and  Indulgences. 
,  Here,  the  council  closed.   Its  decrees  were  signed  by 
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two  hundred  and  fifty-five  fathers ;  fonr  of  these  were 
legates  of  the  holy  see;  two,  cardinals;  three,  patri- 
archs; twenty-five,  archbishops;  one  hundred  and 
sixty-eight,  bishops;  thirty-nine,  deputies  of  absent  pre- 
lates ;  seven,  abbots ;  and  seven  were  generals  of  reli- 
gious orders.  It  was  subscribed  on  separate  schedules, 
by  the  ambassadors  of  the  catholic  sovereigns. 

It  was  earnestly  wished  by  the  pope  and  the  roman- 
catholic  states,  that  the  protestant  princes,  and  their 
divines,  should  attend  the  council ;  but  they  insisted  on* 
a  deliberative  voice :  this,  the  council  uniformly  refused. 
On  this  point  the  negotiation  between  them  unfortu- 
nately failed  ;  and,  in  a  consistory,  held  on  the  26th  of 
January  1564,  the  pope,  having  talcen,  in  the  usual  form, 
the  advice  of  the  cardinals,  confirmed  the  proceedings - 
of  the  council.  He  died  in  the  following  year>  and  wa» 
succeeded  by  Pius  V. 

That  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  prdai.es  by 
whom  the  council  was  attended,  were  distinguished  by 
learning,  virtue,  and  enlightened  zeal  for  religion,  haa 
never  been  denied.  Perhaps  no  civil  or  religious  meeting 
ever  possessed  a  greater  assemblage  of  moral,  regions, 
and  intellectual  endowment. 

Under  the  different  atmospheres  of  Venice  and  Rome, 
the  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent  has  been  written  by 
the  cdebrated  Fra.  Paolo,  (the  translation  of  whose 
work,  with  notes,  by  Dr.  Courayer,  is  more  valued  than 
the  original),  and  by  cardinal  Pallavicini,  a  Jesuit.  The 
cardinal  ^oei  not  dissemble,  that  some  of  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  council  were  attended  with  intrigues  and 
passion ;  and  that  their  effects  were  visible  in  various 
incidents  of  the  council :  but  he  contends,  that  there 
was  an  unanimity  in  all  points,  which  related  to  doc- 
trine, or  the  reformation  of  manners :  and  Dr.  Courayer, 
in  the  preface  to  his  translation,  concedes,  ''  that,  in 
'*  what  regar4ed  discipline,  several  excellent  rtgula- 

VOL.    III.  F  F 
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^  tioii«  were  made,  acoording  to  the  ancient  spirit  of  the 
**  church  'y'  and  observes,  that,  ^^  though  all  the  di»* 
'^  orders  were  not  reformed  by  the  couocil,  yet,  if  we 
*'  set  aside  prejudice,  we  may  with  troth  acknowledge, 
^*  that  these  were  infinitely  less  than  they  were  befi)ftB«" 
l^eibnitz  *,  in  a  letter  to  the  dulcheas  of  Brunswick,  ob- 
serves, that  ^'  most  of  the  decisioBs  of  the  council  had 
**  been  formed  with  great  wisdom,  and  that  he  was 
'<  far  from  despising  them."  The  dassical  purity,  and 
severe  simplicity  of  the  style,  in  which  the  decrees  of 
the  council  are  expressed,  are  universally  admired ; 
and  are  greatly  superior  to  the  language  of  any  part  of 
Justinian's  law. 

In  what  concerns  faith  or  morals,  the  decrees  of  the 
council  have  been  received  without  any  restriction,  by 
every  romaa-catholic  kingdom :  all  its  decrees  have 
been  received  by  the  empire,  Portugal,  the  Venetian^ 
and  the  duke  of  Savoy,  without  an  express  limitation. 
Hey  have  been  received  by  the  Spaniards,  Neapolitans, 
and  Sicilians,  with  a  caution,  as  to  such  points  of  disci- 
pline, «8  might  be  derogatory  to  their  respective  sove- 
reignties. But  the  council  was  never  published  in 
France.  No  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  it  into 
England.  Pope  Pius  IV.  sent  the  acts  of  the  council  to 
Mary  queen  of  Scots,  wkh  a  letter,  dated  the  i3tb  of 
June  1564,  urging  her  to  have  the  decrees  of  the  coun- 
cil published  in  her  dominions ;  but  nothing  appeaiv  to 
have  been  done  in  consequence  of  it  *• 

The  canons  and  decrees  of  (he  councils,  with  the  • 
title,  <'  Canones  et  Decreta  Concilii  Tridentini,"  wera 
puUbdMd  at  Rome  twice  in  the  year  14^64,  in  one 
voknne  ficdio,  and  have  since  been  re-»printed  in  every 
form.    Both  the  editions  of  1564  are  great  typogia- 

•  Bausset's  Vie  de  Bossuet,  vol.  iv.  p.  241. 
f  See  Histoire  de  la  Reeeption  du  Conple  de  Trsnte,  dam 
let  different  EtaU  Catboltques,  PariSy  s  vol.  %so.  1766. 
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phical  curidftitieB,  but  the  first  of  them  is  iacompiurably 
the  greatest. 

The  acts  of  the  council  were  deposited  in  the  Vaticany 
and  were  remoyed  by  the  order  of  Bonaparte  to  Paris, 
where  they  were  deposited  in  the  Hotel  de  Soubize  : 
a  French  gentleman,  who  examined  them,  gives  the 
following  account  of  them. 

"  Notice    des  Actes  originaux    du  Con^ile    de 
'*  Trente- 

*'  Les  actes  originaux  du  congile  de  Trente,  gi^evant 
''  consenr^s  dans  le  ch&teaa  St.  Ange,  et  actudlement 
*^  deposes  aux  archives  imperiales,  form^nt  sept  vo* 
'*  Imnes,  petit  in  fotio^  relics  en  basane  rouge,  la  plupart 
*'  de  600  h  700  feuillets,  c'est  iL  dire,  1 200  h  1 400  pages. 

''  Les  trois  premiers  renferment  les  sections  tenues 
*'  sous  Paul  III,  y  compris  9e  qui  a  ^  fait  h  Boulogne, 
^  et  qui  constitue  un  volume  k  part :  le  quatri^me,  les 
**  sections  tenues  sous  Jules  III,  et  les  trois  demiers 
^'  des  sections  tenues  sous  Pie  IV. 

^  En  t^te  du  premier  volume,  on  a  coU^  deux  mau^ 
^*  vaises  gravures,  dont  Pune  est  une  carte  topogra- 
«  phique  de  la  ville  de  Trente ;  I'autre  repr^sente  le 
^  con^ile  ass^nbl^  en  congregation  g^n^rale.  Bites 
^'  portent  toutes  iee  deux  la  date  de  Venise,  1563.  Ces 
"  gravures,  qui  «e  retrouvant  en  t^  des  sections 
^  tennes  sous  Pie  IV,  peuvent  donner  quelque  Imni^re 
^^  fm  Tepoque  de  la  redaction  od  mise  au  n6t*  des 
i^  actes  mSmes." 

Yient  en  suite  un  morgeau  historique^  intitule :  Ordo 
ctlebumdi  conciUi  generalk  IHdenHni  mii  Paulo  Itl, 
JuUo  in,  et  Pio  TVfSumfnis  pofUificibus  obsenmtus ;  et  dans 
Jbquel  on  trouve  la  mani^e  de  c6l6brer  les  sessions,  de 
pdt)lief'les  d^crets,  de  donner  et  recueillir  les  sufiFrages, 
Tordre  des  s^an^es,  et  cet  ordo  contient  23  feuillets. 

Suit  fiiistoire  des  dilB6rentes  indictions,  des  suspen- 
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sioiMy  et  des  prorogations  du  con^ilej^isqu'i  sa  reunion 
effective  dans  la  ville  de  Trente.  On  y  fait  le  re9it  de  Ik 
nomination  des  legate,  de  leor  depart  de  Rome,  de  leur 
arriv6e  k  Trente,  et  de  celle  des  principaux  pr^lats. 

Chaque  session  est  pr^^^d^e  des  travaux  pr^limf- 
naires,  qui  ont  eu  lieu  dans  les  diffl&rentes  congregations, 
et  c'est  5e  qui  occupe  le  plus  d'espace.  On  y  voit  leto 
mati^res  soumise  k  Pexamen  du  congile,  les  discussions 
qu'elles  ont  occasionn^es,  et  les  suffrages  des  p^res,  qui 
sopt  rapport^s  dans  un  grand  detail.  On  y  reconte 
aussi  de  terns  h  autre  rarriv^e  des  ambassadeurs,  leurs 
discourse  leurs  demandes,  les  reponses  des  I^gats,  lel^ 
brefs  du  pape,  &c. 

A  la  fin  de  chaque  session  pour  Tordinaire,  mate 
toujours  it  la  fin  de  chaque  volume^  est  le  certificate  mis 
en  signe  d'authenti^it^,  par  le  secretaire  du  congile, 
nomm^  Ange  Massaret,  qui  a  rempli  cette  fonction  dan^ 
1^  trois  tenues  sous  Paul  III,  Jules  HI,  et  Pie  IV.  II 
etoit  natif  de  San-Severino,  dans  la  march^  d'Ancdne, 
et  clerc  du  diocese  de  Camerino  enToscane.  Bans  les 
deux  premieres  tenues,  il  prend  seulemait  la  quality  de 
docteur  en  Tun  et  Tautre  droit ;  dans  la  troisi^me,  il  lie 
qualifie  ev6que,  episcopus  Thelasinus.  Pie  IV.  Im  ayoit 
con£^  $e  titre,  apparemment  m  partibus  pour  le  reeom- 
penser  de  ses  serrices,  peut-^tre  pov  lui  donner  plus 
diroportance ;  sa  souscription  est  ainsi  congue : 

<'  Ego  Angelus  Massaretus  de  Sancto-SeyerinoCame- 
'^  riensis  dioc.  J.  U.  doctor  et  episcopus  Thelasinus,  sa^ 
''  concilii  secretarius,  et  protonotarius  apostolicus,  qui 
«'  prennisais  omnibus  et  singulis  interfui  et  prsBsens  fin, 
<<  ao  ea  in  notam  sumpai  eaque  omnia,  dum  gererentar 
**  adnotavi;  ideo  ea  ipsa  omnia  uti  vere  originalia  et 
''  authentica  manu  propria  scripsi,  atque  subscripsi, 
**  in  fidem  et  testimonium  prsmissorum.  Puis  une 
"  Ctvix." 

A  la  suite  de  cette  souscription,,  on  troure  ofdi- 
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nairement  celle  de  deux  notaires  publics^  apostoliqueg, 
et  imp^riauZy  qui  Be  qualifient  notaires  du  Saint  Con9ile, 
et  ceitifient,  egalement  la  verity  du  contenu.  Mais  il 
y  a  des  endroits,  od  elle  manque,  comme  dans  la  tenue 
sous  Jules  III. 

Ind6pendamment  des  sept  volumes,  dont  on  vient  de 
parier,  il  y  en  a  deux  qui  sont  des  abr^g^s,  mais  des 
abr6g6s  aathentiques,  et  declares  tels  par  la  souscription 
du  secretaire. 

Le  premier  repr^sente  les  trois  volumes  de  la  tenue  sous 
Paul  in.  L'abr^viation  consiste  k  retrancher  les  pieces 
superfluefi,  et  principalement  k  supprimer  le  detail  des 
TOtes,  dont  on  enonge  seulement  le  resultat.  Comme  il 
n'a  et6  fait  rien  d'utile  k  Boulogne,  on  se  contente  de 
rapporter  les  sessions  et  les  d^crets  de  prorogation, 
€fai  y  forent  publics. 

Le  volume  deiuddme  est  un  sommaire  de  la  tenue  sous 
Jules  III.  renferm^  aussi,  comme  il  a  ^t^  dit,  dans  un  setil 
volume ;  mais  ^et  autre,  d'un  format  plus  petit  a  environ 
un  tiers  de  moins  de  feuillets :  il  paroit,  que  Ton  s'^toit 
propose  de  faire  la  m£me  operation  k  regard  de  la  tome 
troisi^e,  ^ela  resulte  de  certains  volumes,  qui  se  trou  ve 
auz  archives,  reli6s  en  simfde  carton,  et  qui  oontiennent 
deux  redactions  projett6es  par  Massaret,  Tune  plus 
etendue,  qu'il  appelle  in  primAformA,  Tautre  plus  courte, 
qu'il  nomme  tn  $ecund&  formSL  II  propose  d'examiner 
laquelle  des  deux  est  pr6f<§rable,  et  Ton  voit  aussi 
qu'alors,  il  6toit  question  d'inqnimer.  On  n'a  pas  tard^ 
k  renon9er  k  cette  demi^  id6e  etFon  s'en  est  tenu  k  la 
premiere  redaction,  c'est  k  dire,  k  la  redaction  complette 
et  etendue,  estimant  peut-^tre  que  Tautre  redaction 
rabr6g6e  seroit  bien  suppl6e  par  un  dernier  volume, 
la  plus  authentique  de  tons,  et  dont  il  pous  rtste  k  parier. 

Ce  volume  de  477  feuillets  contient  uniquement  les  ses- 
sions tenues  sous  Paul  III,  Jules  m,  etPie  IV,  sans  les 
congi^gations,  quifont  toutelalongdeur,  maisaussi  tout 
Tessentiel  des  actes. 
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U  est  enparebemin^  mitiii  k  chaqte  iession  de  la 
soQdcription  da  s^er^taire,  et  ^  la  fia  des  signatures  oii- 
ginales,  tant  des  Kgats  que  de  toas  les  p^res  du  coi^ile. 

La  souscription  de  Massaret  est  ainsi  con^oe. ''  Ego 
**  Massarettus,  -  -  -  a  principio  usque  adfinem  ipsioscon* 
''  cilii^  tarn  sub  Paulo  111,  qaam  Julio  III,  et  Pio  IV.  sum- 
''  mis  poatif.  celebrali,  semper  ei  interfui  et  prasens  fm, 
''  ac  ea  omnia,  qu»  in  eo  acta  et  gesta  sunt  adnotaTi,  et 
'^  in  notam  sumpsi :  ideo  in  onmibus  sessioiubtta  supca 
''  descriptis,  prout  etiam  hac  manu  mea  propria  sub- 
''  scripsiy  in  fidsm  et  testimonium.    Laua  I>eo,  amen.'* 

U  resulte  de  tout  f  e  qu'on  vient  d^  voir,  que  ces  actes 
du  con^ile,  r6dig^s  par  Massaret,  ne  sont  point,  k  pro* 
prement  parler,  un  progea  verbal^  tel  qu'on  le  feroit 
aujourd'hui )  o'eet  k  dire,  un  rapport  dress^  au  moment 
mime  de  Taction  ou  imm^dtatement  apr^ ;  mais  plutot^ 
une  histoire  compoe^  k  une  asaez  gtande  dbtance,  des 
fiuts  d'apr^«  Des nifespil  est  vrai,  prises  dans  le  tems>. 
par  un  t6noin  pr6senty  et,  a  $e  qui  paroit  ayec  bemicoup 
d'exactitude,  autant  qu'on  en  peul  juger,  par  les  aotea 
m^mes,  ainsi  que  par  an  diarium,  qae  Ton  voit  aux 
archives  et  sur  le  quel  Messaret  insctivoit  jour  par  jour^ 
tout  Qe  que  so  fiaisoit  aa  con^ile. 

Ce  qui  contribue  k  dimimi^r  la  foi  que  pent  meriter 
ime  pareiHe  pi^,  c'est,  «b  premier  lieu,  qu'eUa  n'a 
jamais  &t6  soumise  k  la  verification  des  legitimes  oon- 
tradicteurs,  c'est  k  dire,  des  p^res  du  coa^ile^  qui 
devoient  s^voir  mieux  que  personne,  9e  qui  s'y  etoii 
pass6,  et  auxquels  elle  n'a  jamais  6t6  luei  poiur  Stre 
approuv^e  par  eux,  ne  Tayant  pas  mSme  6ti&  par  les 
Ugats,  pr^sideas  du  con^ile,  qui  se  s<mt  content^  de 
certifier  par  un  diplome,  que  le  s^or^taire  Massacet, 
ainsi  que  ks  deux,  notaires,  6toient  d'hona^tea  gens  et 
d'une  reputation  distingu^e :  '*  fuisse  et  esse  boaa» 
'^  et  laudabiUs  vita  et  honestatis,  ac  celelms  famaa 
'<  viros;"nous  liaons  cette tttestfttioiken  t^ta  da  vcduma,^ 
qui  contient  ce  qui  s'est  fait  a  Boulo^e. 
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C'est  en  second  lieu,  que  ces  pr6ten4u8  actes,  que 
Ton  se  proposoit  dHmprimer,  non  Mulemmt  n'ont  pas 
€t&  mis  en  fumi^te,  et  exposes  aux  regards  du  public, 
dans  le  terns  oij^  le  souvet^r,  re^ut  des  fitito  et  la  presence 
des  t^moins,  pouvoient  en  garantir  ou  accuser  la  fid61it6; 
mais  ant  6te  condamn^s,  d^  leur  naigsance,  aux  pius 
profondes  t^n^bres ;  y  sont  rest^s  ens^velis  pendant  290 
ans,  et  probablement  n'en  sentient  jamais  sortis,  si  un 
6y6nement  tout  k  fait  extraordincure,  et  auquel  assure- 
ment  on  n'avoit  pas  lieu  de  s'attendre^  ne  les  avoit 
remis  sur  la  possession  du  public. 

Toutes  ces  reflexionii  sont  fondles,  et  conune  il  est 
certain  que  rien  ne  se  iiusoit  k  Trente  qui  n^eut  6te 
arret6  k  Rome,  et  dont  on  ne  rendit  pompte  au  pape 
inun^diatement,  je  crois  bien  qut  tout  homme,  qui 
voudra  connoitre  au  vrai  Thistoire  du  congile  de  Trente^ 
aimera  mieux  la  chercher  dans^  la  correspondence  du 
pape  avec  les  16gats,  et  des  l^gats  avec  le  ps^e,  qui  se 
trouveegalement  aux  archives  imp6riales  avec  beaucoup 
de  [H^ces  y  relatives,  que  dans  les  actes  de  Massaret* 

N^anmoins  ^es  actes  auront  toujours  leur  meriteiw 
pour  rectifier  une  date,  circonstangier  un  fidt,  et  demeler 
une  multitude  de  choses,  qui  tiennent  i,  la  v6rit^  de 
rhistoire.  Massaret  paroit  avoir  6t6  r^ellement  un  hon- 
ndle  homme,  comme  Tattestent  les  16gats.  Son  travail 
porte  le  caract^re  d'une  grande  exactitude. 

To  ascertain  the  construction  and  operation  of  the 
canons  of  the  council  of  Trent,  Pope  Pius  IV,  and 
$t.  Pius  V.  established  a  congregation  of  cardinals.  ^  It 
has  subsisted  since  thattime,  and  meets  generally  twic^ 
iix  every  month.  A  collection  of  its  sentences  bas 
recently  been  published  by  D.  Zamboni,  in  8  voIumei| 
4to.  at  Rc^me^  with  the  title,  ''  CoUectio  Declarationvmi 
Congregationis  Concilii  Tridentini." 
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NOTE  II.T-(referred  to  in  p.  171). 

ABBE    MAMN's   account. 

A  Summary  Vieia  of  ike  EngKsh  Religious  EUabUskmeni$ 
on  the  Continent,  under  the  Heads  of  the  different  Orders 
to  which  they  bekmged. 

I, — Secular  Clergy. 

1.  The  English  college  of  secular  clergy  at  Douay^ 
established  anno  1568;  remoyed  to  Rheims  from  1578 
to  1693,  when  it  returned  back  to  Douay. 

2.  The  EngUsh  college  at  Rome  for  the  education  of 
secular  clergy,  established  in  1578. 

3.  A  seminary  atValladolid  in  Spain,  established  for 
the  same  purpose  about  1580. 

4.  College  at  Rome,  about  1578. 

5.  A  seminary  at  Seville,  ditto. 

6.  A  seminary  at  Madrid,  ditto. 

7.  The  English  seminary  at  Paris,  founded  about  the 
year  i6oo. 

8.  TheEn^sh  college  at  lisbon,  founded  1622.' 

g,  A  school  for  boys  of  the  lower  classes  at  &quer- 
chin  near  Douay,  about  1750. 

10.  The  Jesuits  college  at  St.  Omer's  came  into  the 
hands  of  the  secular  clergy  m  1764. 

II. — Jemits. 

1 .  The  college  atSt Omer's,  founded  in  1594, removed 
to  Bruges  1764,  suppressed  1773. 

2.  The  noviciate  at  Watten,  near  St.  Omer's,  1611 ; 
removed  to  Ghent  1765. 

3.  The  college  at  liege,  established  in  1616;  turned 
into  aa  academy  for  youth  1773. 

4.  The  professed  house  of  Jesuits  at  Ohrat,  166a ; 
suppressed  1773. 
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Besides  these,  the  Jesuits  had  the  direction  of  the 
RomaQ  college,  and  of  the  three  seminaries  in  Spain ; 
they  had  also  houses  of  missionaries  in  Maryland. 

Jesuiteues  established  at  St.  Omer's  1608 ;  removed  to 
JUege  i6a9i  and  soon  after  to  Munich. 

III. — Benedictines;  Hen. 

1.  The  abbey  of  Lamspring,  in  the  bishopric  of 
Hildesheim,  four  leagues  south  of  the  city  of  that  name. 

2.  The  priory  at  Douay,  given  them  by  the  abbey  of 
St.  Vaast  in  1604. 

3.  The  priory  of  Dieulwart  in  Lorraine,  1606. 

4.  Thepriory  of  St.  Malo*s,  1611 ;  removed  to  Paris 
1642. 

5.  jSchooIs  for  youth  at  La  Celle  in  Brie,  dependent 
upon  the  priory  at  Paris. 

Women. 

1.  Abbey  at  Brussels^  established  in  the  year  1598. 

2.  Abbey  at  Cambray,  in  1623. 

3.  Abbey  at  Ghent,  1624. 

4.  Abbey  at  Paris,  1651. 

6.  Abbey  at  Pontoise,  1652. 

6.  Abbey  at  DuAirk,  1662. 

7.  Abbey  at  Ypres,  a  filiation  from  that  of  Ghent  in 
1665;  given  over  to  Irish  nuns,  part  whereof  went  to 
Dublin  in  1685  or  1686 ;  the  rest  r^nained  at  Ypres 
till  1704. 

IV. — Carthusian  Monks. 
The  monastery  of  Shene  near  BiduiMnd  in  Sunry^ 
founded  by  king  Henry  V.  in  1416;  retired  to  Bruges 
in  1669 ;  next  to  Louvaine  in  I678;  then  to  BleoUin  in 
Y691 ;  and  finally  setded  at  Nieuport  in  Flanders. i6s6» 
till  their  suppression  in  1783. 
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V. — BrigetHne  Nuns. 

They  were  founded  at  Sion^in  Middlesex ;  and  in  1550 
left  England,  and  afterwards  retired  to  Lisbon,  where 
they  still  remain. 

VI. — Women  of  the  Order  of  St.  Augustine. 
I.  A  priory  of  canonesses  of  St.  Austin,  established 
at  Louvaine  in  the  year  1609. 

3.  A  priory  of  the  same  at  Bruges  in  1699. 

3.  Another  at  Paris  in  1633. 

4.  A  convent  of  canonesses  of  the  holy  sepulchre  at 
Liege. 

VIL — Dominican  Friars. 

1.  A  coavent  of  Domimcans  at  Bomheim  on  the 
Scheldt,  between  Ghent  and  Antwerp,  i9^. ,  .  ^ 

2 .  A  college  of  Dominicans  in  Louvaine,  dependent  on 
the  convent  of  Bomheim.  .. 

Women. 

3.  A  convent  of  Dominican  nuns  at  Brussels,  esta- 
blished in  1690. 

VIIL — Franciscan  Friars. 
1 .  A  oonvtnl  of  English  recollects,  founded  in  Douay 

Womemitfthe  Order  of  at.  Francis. 

1 .  A  convent  of  poor  Clares  at  Gravelines,  1603. 
a.  A  convent  of  the  same,  called  CoUetines,  at  Rouen, 
1648. 

3.  A  oolifMl  of  poor  Oluw  st  Dunkirii,  i6g»« 

4.  A  oodmnit  of  ConeeptiotiiBl»^  in  Paris,  i6^«       } 
£.  AcimvmlcrfliQMafAetfindoidef  ofSt^Fnufoi^ 

at  Bi^gei^  1658. 
6.  A  convent  of  poor  dmrn,  at  Ainv  ift  Artots^  1660. 
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IX. — Carmelites  or  Teresians;  Men. 

A  convent  established  at  Tongres^  about  the  year 
1770. 

Women. 

1.  A  convent  of  Teresian  nuns  at  Antwerp. 

2.  Another  at  Uer  in  Brabant. 

3.  Another  at  Ho(^stniete,  in  th»  north  of  Brabant. 


NOTE  nL~(referred  to  in  p.  361 .) 

Qn  the  anonymous  Letter  respecting  the  Gunpowder  Plot, 
delivered  to  Lord  Monteagk. 

(From  Mr.  Nash's  History  of  Worcestershire,  vol.  I,  p.  585.) 

X  H  E  mansion-house  ^  here  is  supposed  to  have  been 
built  by  John  Habington,  cofferer  to  queen  Elizabeth; 
the  date  in  the  parlour  is  1572.  His  son,  vrho  vras  con- 
cerned in  various  plots,  for  the  releasing  Mary  queen  of 
Scots,  and  setting  up  a  papist  to  succeed  her,  contrived 
many  hiding-holes  in  different  parts  of  the  building. 
The  access  to  some  was  through  the  chimney,  to  others 
through  necessary-houses ;  others  had  trap-doors  which 
communicated  to  back  staircai^es :  some  of  these  rooms 
on  the  outside  have  the  appearance  of  great  chimnies^ 
As  the  house  is  uncommonly  constructed  both  withii^ 
and  without,  I  have  had  it  engraved,  together  with  the 
head  of  the  builder,  t  have  hkewise  given  a  slight 
sketch  of  Mr.  Thomas  Alnngdon  and  his  wife  Mary,  who 
was  sister  to  lord  Monteagle,  so  called  during  the  life* 
time  of  his  father  lof  d  Moriey .  Tlradition  in  this  covniry 
says,  she  was  the  person  who  wrote  the  letter  to  her 
brother,  which  discovered  the  gunpowder  plot.  Percy, 
whose  picture  is  at  RenUp,  was  very  intimate  both  witi 

*  Henlip  House  in  the  AUreton  division  m  Woroestdriiitew ' 
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Abingdon  and  lord  Monteagle,  and  is  supposed  by 
Guthrie  to  have  written  the  letter;  but  the  style  of  it 
seems  to  be  that  of  one  who  had  only  heard  some  dwk 
hints  of  the  business,  which  perhaps  was  the  case  of 
Mrs.  Abingdon,  and  not  of  one  who  was  a  principal  mover 
in  the  whole,  as  was  Percy,  a  desperado,  who  thought 
fahnself  personally  ofiended,  and  who  was  fit  for  the  most 
horrid  designs*.  Mr,  Abingdon,  husband  to  this  lady, 
was  condemned  to  die  for  concealing  Gamett  and  Old- 
corn,  as  mentioned  in  the  paper  which  follows;  but 
was  pardoned  at  the  intercession  of  his  wife  and  lord 
Monteagle. 

Among  the  mss.  in  the  Harleian  library,  marked^ 
38.  B.  9.  is  the  following  account,  which  agrees  with 
that  given  by  Mr.  Abingdon,  in  some  mss.  now  before 
me,  found  in  the  house  at  Henlip. 

<*  A  true  discovery  of  the  service  performed  at  Henlip 

**  the  house  of  Mr.  Thomas  Abingdon,  for  the  ap. 

''  preh^iuon  of  Mr.  Henry  Gamett,  alias  Walley, 

^  provincial  of  the  Jesuits,  and  odier  dangerous  per- 

**  sons,  th^re  found  in  January  last,  1605. 

<^  After  ih&  king^s  royal  promise  of  bountiful  rew«urd 

«<  to  such  as  would  apprdiend  the  traitors  concerned  in 

<<  the  powder  conspiracy,  and  much  expectation  of  sub* 

''  jectrlike  duty,  but  no  return  made  thereof  in  so  im<- 

"portant  a  matter,  a  warrant  was  directed  to  the  right 

**  worthy  and  worshipful  knight  sir  Henry  Bromlie ; 

«<  and  the  proclamation  delivered  therewith,  describing 

•  The  original  letter,  now  preserved  in  the  paper-office  White- 
hill,  is  exactly  copied  by  Rapin  ;  the  beginning  of  it  is,  '^  Love 
I  bear  to  you ;''  but  the  word  y<m  is  scratched  out,  and  it  goes 
on  *'  to  some  of  your  friends  f  perhaps  this  might  be  cautiously 
erased  by  Mn.  Abingdon,  lest  it  might  lead  to  a  discoveiy  of 
the  writer,  by  aaveuriog  too  strongly  of  brotheriy  love.  The 
Itttsr  indeed  teems  to  be  in  a  counterfeit  hand,  and  not  that 
of  a  lady. 
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^  the  featares  and  shapes  of  the  men,  for  the  b<stter 
''  discovering  them.  He,  not  neglecting  so  weighty  a 
''  business,  horseing  himself  witii  a  seemly  troop  of  his 
*^  own  attendants,  and  calUng  to  his  assistance  so  many 
^  as  in  discretion  was  thought  meet,  having  likewise  in 
**  his  company  sir  Edward  Bromley ;  on  Monday,  Jan.  20 
**  last,  by  break  of  day,  did  engirt  and  round  beset  the 
<<  house  of  mayster  Thomas  Abbingdon,  at  Henlip,  near 
*<  Worcester*  Mr.  Abbingdon  not  being  then  at  home^ 
**  but  ridden  abroad  about  some  occasions  best  known 
"  to  himself;  the  house  being  goodlie,  and  of  great 
**  receipt,  it  required  the  more  diligent  labour  and  pains 
^  in  the  searching ;  it  appeared  there  was  no  want ; 
**  and  Mr.  Abbington  himself  coming  home  that  nighty 
^  the  commission  and  proclamation  being  shewn  unt6 
*^  him,  he  denied  any  such  men  to  be  in  his  hotfse, 
^  and  voluntarily  to  die  at  his  own  gate,  if  any  such 
**  were  to  be  found  in  his  house,  or  in  that  shire;  but 
*^  this  liberal  or  rather  rash  speech  could  not  cause  the 
^*  search  so  slightly  to  be  given  over,tiie  cause  enforced 
<^  more  respect  than  words  of  that  or  any  such  like 
*'  nature ;  and  proceeding  on,  according  to  the  trust 
^'  reposed  in  him,  in  the  gallery  over  the  gate  there 
^  mete  found  two  cunning  and  very  artificial  convey- 
*^  ances  in  the  main  brick-wall,  to  ingeniously  framed, 
''  and  vrith  such  art,  as  it  cost  mxidtk  labour  ere  they 
**  coidd  be  found.  Three  other  secret  places,  contrived 
''  by  no  less  skill  and  industry,  were  found  in  and  about 
<<  the  chimnies,  in  one  whereof  two  of  the  traitors  were 
<«  close  concealed.  These 'chimney  conveyances  being 
*'  so  strangely  formed,  having  the  entrances  into  them 
'/  so  curiously  covered  over  with  brick,  mortared  and 
V  made  fast  to  planks  of  wood,  and  coloured  black 
•**  like  the  other  parts  of  the  chimney,  that  very  diUgent 
'^^  inquisition  joight  well  have  passed  by,  without  throw- 
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**  ing  the  least  Buspicioii  upon  mioh  onsiispieioiis  plaoav* 
*'  Aod  wberaas  difteni  fuDiifik  are  usually  made  to  dum^ 
''  neys  according  as  they  are  combined  together^  and 
<<  serve  for  aeceasary  use  in  seyeral  rooms,  so  here 
"  were  some  that  exceeded  common  expectation,  seem- 
"  ingly  outwardly  fit  for  carrying  forth  smoke ;  but 
f*  b^ng  further  examined  and  seai  into,  their  servioe 
*^  was  to  nx>  such  purpose,  but  only  to  lend  air  and  light 
**  downward  into  the  concealments,  where  such  as  were 
**  enck>sed  in  them  at  any  time  should  be  hidden.  ElereA 
**  secret  comers  and  conveyances  were  found  in  the  said 
**  house^  all  of  them  having  books,  massing  stuff,  and 
^*  popish  trumpery  in  them,  only  two  excepted,  which  ap- 
^*  peared  to  have  been  found  on  former  searches,  and 
'<  therefore  had  now  the  leas  credit  given  to  them ;  but 
**  mayster  Abingdon  would  take  no  knowlege  of  any  of 
^  these  places,  nor  that  the  books,  or  massing  stuff, 
^'  were  any  of  his,  until  at  length  the  deeds  of  his  lands 
"  being  found  in  one  of  them,  whose  custody  doubtless 
<<  be  would  not  commit  to  any  place  of  neglect,  or  where 
*^  he  should  have  no  intelhgenoe  of  them,  whereto  he 
**  could  then  devise  no  sufficient  excuse.  Three  days  had 
''  been  wholly  spent,  and  no  man  found  there  all  this 
>'  while;  but  upon  the  fourth  day  in  .the  morning,  from 
^  behind  the  wainscot  in  the  galleries  came  forth  two 
'<  men  of  their  own  voluntary  aecoid,  as  being  no  kxiger 
^*  able  there  to  conceal  themsrives,  for  they  coafeased 
.^<  that  they  had  but  one  apple  between  ^em,  which 
^/  was  aU  the  sustenance  they  had  received  during  the 
<<  time  that  they  were  thus  hidden.  One  of  them  was 
<<  nsmed  Owen,  who  afterwards  murdered  himself  in  the 
«  Tower;  and  the  other  Chambers ;  but  they  would  take 
f  no  other  knowledge  of  any  other  men's  being  in  th^ 
**  house.  On  the  eighth  day  the  before-mentioned  }dace 
'<  in  the  chimney  was  found,  according  as  they  had  aD 
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^'  been  i^t  seTerel  times,  one  after  attother,  though  before 
^'  Ret  down  together,  for  ezpreaeing  the  juet  nttnber  of 
"  them. 

^  Forth  of  this  secret  mnd  most  cummig  conreyance 
^  came  Henry  Gamett  the  Jesuit,  soogbt  for,  and  another 
**  with  him,  named  Hall ;  marmalade  and  other  sweet* 
**  meats  were  found  there  lying  by  them ;  but  their 
**  better  maintenance  had  been  by  a  quill  or  reed, 
^  tbroagh  a  little  bole  in  the  chimney  that  backed 
^*  another  chimney  into,  the  gentlewoman's  chamber,  and 
**  by  that  passage  cawdles,  broths,  and  warm  drinks,  had 
*^  been  conveyed  in  unto  them. 

**  Now  in  regard  the  place  was  so  close,  those  customs 
'^  of  nature  which  must  of  necessity  be  done,  and  in  so 
**  long  a  time  of  continuance,  was  exceedingly  offeneive 
*^  to  the  men  themselves,  and  did  much  annoy  them  that 
**  made  entrance  in  upon  them,  to  whom  they  confessed 
^  that  they  had  not  been  able  to  hold  out  one  whole  day 
**  longer,  but  either  they  must  hare  squeeled  or  perished 
^  in  the  place.  The  whole  service  endured  the  space  of 
^  eleven  nights  and  twelve  days,  and  no  more  persons 
**  beiAg  there  found,  in  company  of  mayster  Abingdon 
^  himself,  Gamett,  Hill,  Owen,  and  Cheunbers,  were 
'^  brought  up  to  London,  to  understand  farther  of  his 
*'  highness'B  pleasure  ♦." 

'  Bishop  Burnet  says  f,  he  saw  in  the  gallery  of  English 
Jesuits  at  Rome,  among  the  pictures  of  their  martyrs^ 
that,  of  Oldcom,  but  not  that  of  Gamett.  This  omission 
he  accounts  for,  by  supposing  that,  perhaps  they  would 
not  expose  to  all  strangers  a  picture  with  a  name  so 
well  known  on  it.  Mr.  Addison,  in  the  lodgings  of  the 
English  Jesuits  at  Loretto,  saw  the  pictures  of  the  two 
Gametts,  Oldcom,  and  others,  who  had  been  executed  in 

*  Ashmole's  mss.  at  Oxford,  vol.  804,  fol.  93. 
t  Letters,  lettr^iv.  p.  q6o.  1724,  8vo. 
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EogUtfid,  to  the  number  of  thirty  *•  Qamett  was  cer- 
tainly honoured  as  a  martyr,  though  he  disclaimed  all 
pretensions  to  it  in  his  remarkable  apostrophe,  *'  Me 
martyrem !  O  qualem  martyrem!"  Eudsmon  Johannis, 
a  Cretan  Jesuit,  wrote  his  «^logy,  and  published  it  at 
Cologne,  in  1610,  with  a  very  curious  frontispiece,  €rar- 
nett's  portraiture  in  the  centre  of  a  wheat  straw,  such  aa 
it  appeared  to  one  of  his  disciples,  who  kept  it  as  a 
relick,  encircled  with  this  legend,  ''  Mireculosa  effigies 
''  R.  P.  H.  Oamet  Soc.  Jesu.  Martyris  Anglicane, 
•^  3  Man,  i6o6t " 

Gamett  was  a  man  of  much  learning,  professor  of 
philosophy  and  Hebrew,  in  the  Italian  college  at  Rome, 
and  supplied  the  place  of  the  celebrated  Clavius.  It 
doth  not  appear  that  he  was  active  in  the  powder  plot, 
and  he  dedared,  just  before  his  execution,  that  he  was 
only  privy  to  it,  and  -concealed  what  was  delivered  to 
him  in  confession.  He  was  a  Nottinghamshire  man,  and 
educated  at  Rome.  He  was  hanged  in  St.  Paul's  church- 
yard. May  3, 1606. 

Edward  Oldcom  was  priest  to  Mr.  Habingdon  at 
Henlip,  and  invited  Gamett  to  come  there:  he  was 
hanged  at  Worcester,  April  7,  1606.  For  a  further 
account  of  these  priests,  and  likewise  of  the  gunpowdet 
plot,  see  the  Appendix  to  the  second  part  of  the ''  Me-i 
"  moirs  of  Missionary  Priests  executed  in  England,  from 
'*  1577  to  1684,"  printed  in  the  year  1742. 

•  Travels,  p.  9«.  1745,  lamo, 

t  Mr.  Benj.  Pye's  Third  Letter  on  Phillips's  life  of  Pole. 
Granger,  i.  960.     SuppL  p.  133. 
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NOTE  I  v.— (referred  to  in  p,  a88.) 

The  account  of  the  Gunpowder  Conspiracy y  transmitted  by 
the  British  Government  to  its  foreign  Ministers. 

(Prfmi  Winwood*8  Memoriab,  rot.  it.  p.  170.) 


I%d  Earl  of  Salisbury  to  Sir  Charles  Comwall%$*. 

Sir  Charies  Comwallis,  9'^  Nov*  1605. 

It  hath  pleased  Almighty  God  out  of  his  singular 
goodness^  to  bring  to  light  the  most  cruel  and  detest* 
able  conspiracy  against  the  person  of  his  majesty  and 
the  whole  state  of  thid  realme,  that  ever  was  conceived 
by  the  hart  of  man,  at  any  time  or  in  any  place  whatso- 
ever.   By  the  practice  there  was  intended  not  only  the 
exterpation  of  the  king's  majesty  and  his  royal  issue, 
but  the  whole  subversion  and  downfall  of  this  estate  ; 
the  plott  being  to  take  away  at  one  instant  the  king, 
queen^  prince,  councell,  nobillitjie,  clergie,  judges,  and 
die  principall  gentlemen  of  the  realme,  as  they  should 
have  been  altogether  assembled   in  the    Parliament 
House  in  Westminster,   the  6th  of  November,  being 
Tuesday.    The  meanes  how  to  have  compassed  so  great 
an  acte,  was  not  to  be  performed  by  strength  of  men  or 
outward  violence,  but  by  a  secret  conveyance  of  a  great 
quantitie  of  gui^owder  in  a  vault  under  the  upper  house 
of  parliament,  and  9oe  to  have  blowne  up  all  at  a  clapp, 
if  God  out  of  his  mercie  and  just  revenge  against  so 
great  an  abomination  had  not  destined  it  to  be  dis- 
covered, though  very  miraculously,  even  some  twelve 
llQUres  before  the  matter  should  have  been  put  in  exe- 

^  Ex  BMMmc.  Cott  ibid. 
VOL.  III.  o  a 
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cution.  The  person  that  was  the  principall  undertaker 
of  it,  is  one  Johnson  a  Yorkshire  man,  and  servant 
to  one  Thomas  Percy  a  gentleman  pensioner  to  his 
majestie,  and  a  near  kinsman  to  the  earl  of  Northum- 
berland. 

This  Percy  had  about  a  year  and  a  half  agoe,  hyred 
a  part  of  Vyniard  House  in  the  old  Palace,  from  whence 
he  had  access  into  this  vault  to  lay  his  wood  and  cole ; 
and  as  it  seemeth  now,  had  taken  this  place  of  purpose 
to  work  some  mischief  in  a  fit  time.     Hee  is  a  papist 
by  profession,  and  so  is  his  man  Johnson  ;  a  desperate 
fellow,  who  of  late  years  he  took  into  his  service. 
Into  this  vault  Johnson  had  at  sundry  times  very  pri- 
vately conveyed  a  great  quantity  of  powder,  and  there- 
with filled  two  hogsheads,  and  some  thirty-two  small 
barrels  ;  all  which  he  had  cunningly  covered  with  great 
store  of  billets  and  faggots;  and  on  Monday,  at  night, 
as  he  was  busie  to  prepare  his  things  for  execution, 
was  apprehended  in  the  place  itself,  with  a  false  lan- 
thome,  booted  and  spurred.    There  was  likewise  found 
some  small  quantitie  of  fine  powder  for  to  make  a 
trayne,  and  a  peece  of  match,  with  a  tinder-box  to  have 
fyred  the  trayne  when  he  should  have  seen  time,  and 
soe  to  have  saved  himself  from  the  blowe,  by  some 
half  an  houre's  respitt  that  the  match   should  have 
burned. 

Being  taken  and  examined,  he  resolutely  confessed 
the  attempt,  and  his  intention  to  put  it  in  execution 
(as  is  said  before)  that  very  day  and  hower,  when  his 
majestie  should  make  his  oration  in  the  upper  house. 
For  any  complices  in  this  horrible  acte,  he  denyeth  to 
accuse  any ;  alledging,  that  he  had  received  the  sacra- 
ment a  liUle  before  of  a  priest,  and  taken  an  oadi  never 
to  reveale  any ;  but  confesseth  that  he  hath  been  lately 
beyond  the  seas,  both  in  the  Lowe  Countries  and 
France,  and  there  had  conference  math  diverse  finglish 
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fNTiests;  bat  denyeth  to  have  made  them  acquainted 
with  thb  purpose. 

It  remaineUi  that  I  add  something,  for  your  better 
understanding  how  this  matter  came  to  be  discovered. 
About  eight  days  before  the  parliament  should  hav^ 
been  begunn,  the  lord  Mounteagle  received  a  letter 
about  six  o'clock  at  night,  (which  was  delivered  to  his 
footman  in  the  dark  to  give  him),  without  name  or 
date,  and  in  a  hand  disguised  ;  whereof  I  send  you  a 
G<^y,the  rather  to  make  you  perceive  to  what  a  straight 
I  was  driven.  As  soon  as  hee  imparted  the  same  unto 
mee,  howe  to  govern  myself,  considering  the  contents 
and  phrase  of  that  letter,  I  knew  not ;  for  when  I  ob* 
served  the  generallitie  of  the  advertizement  and  the 
iityle,  I  QDuld  not  weU  distinguish  whether  it  were 
frensie  or  sporte ;  for  from  any  serious  ground  I  could 
hardly  be  enduced  to  believe  that  that  proceeded,  for 
many  reasons ;  first,  because  noe  wise  man  could  think 
my  lord  to  be  soe  weake  as  to  take  any  alarme  to  absent 
himself  from  parliament  upon  such  a  loose  advertize- 
ment :  secondly,  I  considered,  that  if  any  such  thing 
were  reaUy  intended, 'that  it  was  very  improbable  that 
only  one  nobleman  should  be  warned  and  no  more. 
Nevertheless,  being  loath  to  trust  my  owne  judgment 
alone,  and  being  alwaies  inclined  to  do  too  much  in 
such  a  case  as  this  is,  I  imparted  the  letter  to  the  earl 
of  Suffolk  lord  chamberlain,  to  the  end  I  might  receive 
his  opinion ;  where  upon  perusing  the  words  of  the 
letter,  and  observing  the  writing  (that  the  blowe  should 
come  without  knowledge  who  hurt  them)  we  both  con- 
eeaved,  that  it  could  not  be  more  proper  than  the  time 
of  parliamentinor  by  any  othe^  way  like  to  be  attempted 
than  with  powder,  whilst  the  king  was  sitting  in  that 
assembly ;  of  which  the  lord  chamberlain  conceived 
more  probabiUity,  because  there  was  a  great  vault' 
under  the  said  chamber^  which  was  never  used  for  any 
G  o  t 
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thing  but  for  some  wood  fUid  cole,  belonging  to  iim 
keeper  of  the  old  palace.  In  which  consideratimi,  «fttr 
we  had  im{>arCed  the  same  to  the  lord  admirmll^  the 
earl  of  Worcester,  the  eaii  of  Northampton,  and  some 
others,  we  all  thought  fitt  to  forbeare  to  impart  it  to  the 
king  untill  some  three  or  four  daies  b^re  the  sessiotia. 
At  which  time  we  shewed  his  majestie  the  letter,  rather 
as  a  thing  we  would  not  conceale  because  it  was  of 
suoh  a  nature,  than  anything  petvwading  him  to  giVc 
further  credit  unto  it  untill  the  place  had  been  visited. 

Whereupon  his  majestie,  who  hath  a  natuimllkabittto 
contemne  all  false  fears,  and  a  judgment  so  strong  ^ 
nertr  to  doubt  any  thing  which  is  not  well  warranted  by 
reason,  concurred  thus  farr  with  us,  that  seeing  such  a 
matter  was  possible,  that  should  be  done  which  m^ht 
prevent  all  danger  or  nothing  at  all.  Hereupon  it  was 
moved,  that  till  the  night  before  his  coming,  nothing 
should  be  done  to  interrupt  any  purpose  of  theirs  tiMt 
had  any  such  develish  practize^  but  mtherto  suffer  them 
to  goe  on  tiU  the^end  of  the  day.  And  so  Monday  in  - 
the  afternoon,  the  lord  chamberlun,  whose  ofllce  is  to 
see  all  places  of  assembly  put  in  readiness  when  the 
king's  person  should  come,  takeing  with  him  ihe  lord 
Mounteagle,  went  to  aee  all  the  places  in  the  pariiament 
house,  and  took  also  a  slight  occasion  to  peruse  the 
rault;  where  finding  only  pyles  of  billets  and  £iggots 
heaped  up,  his  Icnrd^ip  fell  inquiring  only  who  owned  the 
same  wood,  observing  the  proportion  to  be  somewfasA 
more  than  the  house  keeper  was  likely  to  lay  in  fcR*  his 
own  use  :  and  when  answer  was  made  that  it  bdonged  te 
one  Mr.  Percy,  his  lordship  straight  conceived  aotse 
Suipicion  in  regard  of  his  pereon ;  and  the  lord  Hoont^ 
eagle  takeing  some  notice,  that  there  was  great  |iro» 
fcasion  between  Percy  and  hon,  firom  which  sotte  m 
ItreBce  might  be  made  that  it  was  the  i»aritfqg  of  ft 
friend,  nly  lord  chamberlftin  resdved  absolutely  to  fm^ 
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<e»d  in  ft  s«ai^  tho'  no  other  materials  were  vkiUe. 
And  being  retomed  to  the  court,  about  five  o'clock  took 
ne  up  to  the  king  and  told  him,  that  tho'  he  was  hard 
of  belief  that  any  such  thing  was  thought,  yet  in  such  a 
•case  as  this,  whatsoever  was  not  done  to  put  all  out  of 
doubt  was  as  good  as  nothing.  Whereupon  it  was  r^ 
•olved  by  his  majestie,  that  this  matter  should  be  so 
carried  as  no  man  should  be  scandalized  by  it,  nor  any 
alarme  taken  for  any  such  purpose.  For  the  better 
effecting  whereof,  the  lord  treasurer,  the  lord  admiral], 
die  earl  of  Worcester,  and  we  two,  agreed,  that  sir 
Thomas  Knevett,  should,  under  a  pretext  for  searching 
§at  stoUen  and  imbezzelled  goods,  both  in  that  place  and 
ether  houses  thereabouts,  remove  all  that  wood,  and  so 
to  see  the  plaine  ground  under  it. 

Sir  Thomas  Knevett  going  thither  about  midnight, 
onlookM  for,  into  the  vault,  found  that  fellowe  Johnson 
aewely  come  out  of  the  vault,  and  without  asking  any 
more  questions  stay'd  him;  and  having  noe  sooner  re- 
moved the  wood,  he  peroeived  the  barrels,  and  soe  bound 
the  catiffe  fast ;  who  made  no  difficultie  to  acknowledge 
the  acte>  nor  to  confess  clearly,  ths^  the  morrow  follow- 
ing it  idiould  have  been  effected.  And  thus  have  you  a 
|nM  narration  from  the  beginning  of  this,  which  hath 
been  spent  in  examinations  of  Johnson,  who  canieth 
himself  without  any  feare  or  perturbation,  protesting  his 
constant  resolution  to  have  performed  it  that  day  what* 
soever  had  come  of  it ;  principally  for  the  institution  of 
the  roman  religion,  next  out  of  hope  to  have  dissolved 
this  government,  and  ftfterwards  to  have  firamed  su<A  a 
wMe  as  might  have  served  Ae  appetite  of  him  and  )m 
•mnpUces.  And  in  aH  this  action  he  is  noe  m#re  dis^ 
mayed,  nay  scarce  any  more  troubled,  than  if  he  werd 
taken  for  a  poor  robbery  upon  the  highway.  .  For  iwvt- 
withstanding  he  coniesseih  all  things  of  himset^  Ml 
denjreth  not  to  have  some  partners  in  this  particclar 
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t>ractize,  (as  well  appeareth  by  the  flyi^.  of  divem 
gentlemen  upon  his  apprehension  knowtte  to  bee  notd- 
nous  recusants),  yet  could  noe  threatening  of  torture 
draw  from  faim  any  other  language  than  this,  that  he  is 
ready  to  dye,  and  rather  wiaheth  leu  thousand  deaths^ 
than  willingly  to  accuse  his  master  or  any  other ;  untit 
by  often  reiterating  examinations,  wee  pretending  to  him 
that  his  master  was  apprehended,  he  hath  come  to  plaint 
confession,  that  his  master  kept  the  key  of  that  cellai 
whilst  he  was  abroad ;  had  been  in  it  since  the  powde'' 
was  laid  there,  and  inclusive  confessed  him  a  principall 
actor  in  the  same.  In  the  meane  time  we  have  also 
found  out  (tho'  he  deny'd  it  long),  that  on  Saturday 
night,  the  third  of  November^  he  came  post  out  of  the 
north ;  that  this  man  rid  to  meet  him  by  the  way ;  thai 
he  dined  at  Sion  with  the  earl  of  Northumberland  on 
Monday ;  that  as  soon  as  the  lord  chamberlaine  had 
been  in  the  vault  that  evening,  this  fellowe  went  to  his 
master  about  mx  of  the  clock  at  night,  and  bad  no 
sooner  spoj^en  with  him,  but  hee  fled  immediately,  appre- 
hending straight  that  to  be  discovered,  which  at  that  time 
was  rather  held  unworthy  belief,  tho'  not  unworthy  the 
after  tryall.  In  which  I  must  need  do  my  lord  chamber* 
laine  his  right,  that  he  could  take  no  satisfaction  untiD 
he  might  search  that  matter  to  the  bottome ;  wherein  I 
must  confess  I  was  much  less  forward ;  not  but  that 
I  liad  8u£5icient  advertizement,  that  most  of  those  that 
now  are  fled  (being  all  notorious  recusants)  with  many 
other  of  that  kind,  had  a  practise  in  hand  for  some 
stirre  this  parliament;  but  I  never  dreamed  it  should 
have  been  in  such  nature,  because  I  never  read  nor 
heard  the  like  in  any  state  to  be  attempted  in  gross 
by  any  conspiration,  without  some  distinction  of  per- 
sons. I  do  now  send  you  some  proclamations,  and 
withall  think  good  to  advertize  you,  that  tiiose  persons 
nained  in  them,  being  most  t)f  them  gentiemtn  ^eitt  iu 
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their  fortunes,  all  inward  witb  Percey  and  fit  for  all 
alterations,  have  gathered  themselves  to  a  head  of  some 
fourscore  or  a  hundred  horse,  with  purpose  (as  we  con. 
ceave)  -to  pass  over  seas ;  whereupon  it  hath  been 
thought  meet  in  polBcie  of  state  (all  circumstances  con- 
sidered), to  commit  the  earl  of  Northumberland  to  the- 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  there  to  be  honourably  used 
untill  things  be  more  quiet :  whereof  if  you  shall  hear 
any  judgment  made,  as  if  his  majestie  or  his  councell 
could  harbour  a  thought  of  such  a  savadge  practise  to 
be  lodged  in  such  a  nobleman's  breast,  you  shall  do 
weU  to  suppress  it  as  a  malicious  discourse  and  inven- 
tion; this  being  only  done  to  satisfy  the  world,  that 
nothing  be  undone  which  belongs  to  poUicie  of  state, 
when  the  whole  monarchy  was  proscribed  to  dissolution ; 
and  being  no  more  than  himself  discreetly  approved  as 
necessarie,  when  he  received  the  sentence  of  the  councell 
for  his  restraint. 

It  is  also  thought  fit  that  some  martial  men  should 
presently  repair  down  to  those  countries  where  the 
Robin  Hoods  are  assembled,  to  encourage  the  good 
and  to  terrifie  the  bad.  In  which  service  the  earl  of 
Devonshire  is  used,  and  commission  going  forth  for  him 
as  generall ;  aldiough  I  am  easily  persuaded,  that  this 
faggot  will  be  burnt  to  ashes  before  he  shall  be  twenty 
miles  on  his  way.  Of  all  which  particulars  I  thought  fit 
to  acquaint  you,  that  you  may  be  able  to  give  satisfac- 
tion to  the  state  wherein  you  are;  and  so  I  commit 
you  to  God. 

Your  assured  loving  friend. 

From  the  Court  at  Salisbury. 

WhitehaU. 

Postscript. — Although  all  ports  and  passadges  are 
stopped  for  some  time  as  well  for  ambassadors  as  others, 
yet  I  have  thought  good  to  advertize  you  hereof  with  the 
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speedMftt,  the  rather  because  his  ma^estie.wool^  have  yon 
take  oooasioii  to  adrertne  the  kiii^  b»  toiOier  of  this 
iniTacQloua  escape. 

Pojterip^.— Since  the  writing  of  ttns  letter  we  hav^ 
assured  news  that  those  traytors  are  overihrowne  by  the 
sheriffe  ofWorcestershire,  idfter  they  had  betaken  them- 
selves for  their  safetie  in  a  retreate  to  the  house  of 
Stephen  Littleton  in  Staffordshire.  The  house  was  fired 
by  the  sheriff:  at  the  issuing  forth,  Catesby  was  slaine, 
Percy  sore  hurt,  Grannte  and  Wrighte  burned  in  their 
faces  with  gunpowder;  the  rest  are  either  taken  or 
slaine.    Rookwood  and  Digby  are  taken. 


ENP    OF    VOL.    III. 


Luke  Hansard  &  Soiu»  near  lincolii's-Inn  Fieldt. 
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